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NEW BARLEY CLEANER. 


A new barley cleaning house and storage bins 
have just been completed for the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association at St. Louis by James Stew: | 


art & Co. of Chicago. It is 
a modern house in every re- 
spect and is as handsome as 
it will be a serviceable addi- 
tion to the company’s im- 
mense brewing plant. 

The cleaning house is 51x 
100 feet and seven stories in 
height. It is of brick con- 
struction, fireproof, and 
equipped with a line of S. 
Howes Co. Cleaners. 

The storage bins number 
twenty-one. They are built 
of concrete, reinforced by 
steel rods and faced with 
brick. In size they are 11 
feet and 9 inches in diameter, 
with eighteen interspace bins. 
A serew conveyor at both top 
and bottom of the tanks car- 
ries the grain from the re 
ceiving and cleaning house 
and from the bins. 

Built as it is of pressed 
brick and ornamented with 
terra cotta, the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association 
has one of the handsomest 
and most expensive elevators 
that has ever been built. It 
is the culmination of their 
four types of elevators. The 
first was built of a combina- 
tion of wood, brick and steel. 
The second was all steel and 
the third was of tile. These 
represented what were consid- 
ered the best types of con- 
struction for grain storage at 
the time they were built. 
Their present house  repre- 
sents what the Association 
’ considers the best type of ele- 
yator to-day. It is regarded 
‘as the best form of construc- 
tion, not alone because fire- 


proof and embodying stability of construction, but 
because of its exceptional qualifications for the 
perfect preservation of the grain. Architecturally, 
too, the building is a striking addition to the en- 
semble of the great plant. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION. 
James Stewart & Co., Chicago, Engineers and Contractors. 


NEW BARLEY CLEANING HOUSE. 


THE CORN EXPOSITION. 


The illustration on the following page tells the 
story of the National Corn Exposition at Chicago 
more forcibly than any. words of description. Large 


as have been the exhibits of 
corn at the recent world’s 
fairs, those at Chicago and St. 
Louis more particularly, the 
amount of good corn shown on 
these tables is twice as great, 
said C. A. Shamel, general 
manager, “as ever was shown 
in any previous exhibition in 
the history of the world. Ex- 
perts, the best 
men in the 


posted corn 
country, tell me 
also that it is the finest corn 
they have ever seen.” 
Twenty-four states were rep- 
resented on the tables, and 
every kind of corn was shown 
that is grown in this country, 
and from the Field Columbian 
Museum were shown three 
ears of corn that were grown 
by the Cliff Dwellers and the 
Indians of Peru, 
hundreds’ or 
years ago? 


how many 


thousands of 


The Exposition was opened 
on the evening of October 5 
with 


’ 


a ceremonial of music 
and tableau in imitation of the 
ancient classic pagan worship 
of Ceres, a statue of the God- 
dess of Plenty being erected 
in a temple dedicated to her. 
The literary 
opened by a 


exercises . were 
prayer by Dr. 
Frank Gunsaulus, followed by 
addresses by H. N. Higin- 
botham, Alderman B. W. Snow, 
Chas. A. Stevens of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Hon. 
Clark E. Carr and A. D. Shamel 
of the Agricultural 
ment. 


Depart- 


During the week following, 
daily sessions of the Corn Con- 
gress were held, at which ad- 
dresses were made on corn, 
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corn breeding, corn growing, etc., among the more 
distinguished of the speakers being Mr. Garton, of 
the famous Garton Plant Breeding Farm of Eng- 
land. 

On Thursday evening, October 11, an organiza- 
tion known as the Corn Growers’ National Associa- 
tion was formed, the officers of which are as fol- 
lows: 

President 


Eugene D. Funk, Shirley, I. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. W. Jones, Ames, Iowa. 
Committee—Professor P. G. Holden, 


Executive 


erally known and appreciated by the poor, who for 
one thing might make their own sausage with corn- 
meal instead of paying meat prices for cornmeal 
when buying sausages and meat “puddings” of the 
butchers, 

The attendance of farmers during the daytime 
was liberal, but in the evening the number present 
was rather ‘small and composed mainly of city 
people. 

The most important of the prizes awarded were 
the Texas farms, valued at $7,500 each, to L. B. 


NEW INTERPRETATION OF CROP 
REPORTS. 


By direction of the Committee on Information 
and Statistics of the New York Produce Exehange, 
a radical change has been made in the method of 
expressing crop condition reports, officially issued, 
in quantities, While, in the nature of things, no 
method admits of absolute accuracy, the grain 
trade insists upon some expression more easily 
understood than a statement of average growth 
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VIEW OF THE COLISEUM, CHICAGO, SHOWING THE EXHIBITS OF THE CORN EXPOSITION, JUST BEFORE THE FORMAL OPENING. 


Iowa Agricultural College; Professor E. G. Mont- 
gomery, Nebraska State College of Agriculture, and 
officials of other corn growers’ associations in the 
several states. 

The objects of this Association are set forth as 
follows: To encourage the improvement of corn 
by breeding; to disseminate information regarding 
the best methods of soil culture and farm manage- 
ment for corn; to encourage the holding of a na- 
tional corn exposition annually; to stimulate in- 
terest in corn culture in undeveloped territory; to 
unify methods and standards of corn judging so far 
as possible; to secure uniform classification for 
corn exhibits and rules governing exhibits; to en- 
courage the development and use of corn products; 
to open up home and foreign markets through edu- 
eation regarding the use of Indian corn and corn 
products as food for man and beast. 

Another feature of the Exposition was the corn 
kitchen, in charge of Mrs. Elizabeth O. Hiller, who 
demonstrated and lectured on corn as an article of 
food. “More than 200 distinct dishes, all palatable, 
may be made from corn, and at the cost of only a 
few cents each,’ she said. It is a matter of regret 
that the value of corn as a food is not more gen- 


Clore, Franklin, Ind., for the best ten ears of white 
corn in the Indiana, Illinois and Ohio group; Ray 
Bennett, Ames, Iowa, for the best ten ears of yel- 
low corn in the Iowa and Nebraska group; J. EH. 
Mathney, Miami, Mo., best ten ears yellow corn 
in the Wisconsin, South Dakota and Minnesota 
group. 

The lands are not improved, and the winner of 
each must agree to occupy it within the next year 
and remain on it for two years. 

The winners of the three pianos were: Young 
Bros., Athens, Ill., for the best ten ears of yellow 
corn; L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind.; W. O. Swain, Ar- 
lington, Ind. 

A team of five students from the State Agricul- 
tural College of Ames, Iowa, won the $200 prize in 
the judging contest. The students were coached 
by Professor M. L. Bowan of the department of 
farm crops. This was the same team that won a 
$1,650 trophy for judging at an exposition in Iowa 
several months ago. The team was composed of 
M. McDonald, I. Hadley, H. Phillips, R. Phillips and 
M. F. Patterson, and stood fifteen points higher 
than the Kansas State College, its nearest com- 
petitor. 


and appearance as expressed by the government 
as “condition.” 

The Department of Agriculture has no fixed 
quality in bushels of grain per acre for a par of 
condition; therefore, it has been necessary for the 
statisticians throughout the country to establish 
their own basis and figure accordingly. For twenty 
years the method used in figuring acreage and 
condition into bushels on the Produce Exchange 
has been to take the average value in bushels per 
acre at harvest, of a condition of 100 for a series 
of years, and then figure from that the yield per 
acre of the government’s ‘condition’ on each re- 
curring month. When the yield per acre is thus 
established it is readily applied to the govern- 
ment’s official report of total acreage. 

In the minds of the present committee, consisting 
of Messrs. W. D. McCord, chairman; Oscar K. 
Lyle, William H. Trafton, Charles H. Warner and 
T. Sloat Young, a better formula of figuring is the 
following, which was applied to the September re- 
port and will be used in future. Take the average 
condition of the growing crop for a five-year period 
by months, instead of the annual harvest, and 
figure therefrom in the same way as the “at 
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harvest” figures have heretofore been applied. 

For the first time this method, as already noted, 
was used on the 11th inst. for September. But the 
change shown was necessarily slight, as the har- 
vest season is virtually here. The new basis works 


It is impossible to say at this time just what 
the attitude of the trade is toward the change; if a 
trial during the growing months shows that it does 
not meet with general approval, then a_ protest 
will be in order.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade."] 


INJURY BY SHIFTING A BELT. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER, 
A Member of the Chicago and Cook County Bar. 


out 323-10 bushels per acre as the average of five 
September “condition” reperts, as against 32 6-10 
bushels on the “at harvest” basis. On the new 
basis a yield of 2,540,000,000 bushels of corn was 
shown, while if figured on the old a yield of 2,560,- 
000,000 would have been shown. 

In explaining the advantages of the Exchange’s 
new method of figuring, Mr. Oscar K. Lyle, of T. A. 
McIntyre & Co., a member of the Committee on 
Information and Statistics of the Produce Ex- 
change, said: 

“The abandoned method was under just criticism 
in that it made no recognition of the declines in 
the several months to harvest and determined a 
par at harvest only. In winter wheat the change 
in acreage declared each May was entirely ignored 
in the figuration of the probable result from con- 
ditions given in December and April. In the 
change, each month is to be treated separately and 
closer approximations will be arrived at. A letter 
addressed to John Hyde, when in office as Statis- 
tician of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, brought in reply the following: 

“It has always been the contention of the De 
partment that crop conditions as published from 
time to time during the growing season admit of no 
expression in bushels. I entirely agree with you 
that if any approximations are made from them 
the only fair method is in a comparison of the 
condition of each month given with the conditions 
and resultant yields in like months in the past: 
April with April, May with May, etc.’ 

“In explanation, taking winter wheat the past 
five years, we find 160,525,200 acres sown and but 
145,880,518 acres harvested. The abandoned area 
was 14,644,682 acres. The yield per acre on sown 
acreage was 12.87 bushels and from harvested 
acreage 14.155 bushels. April conditions are on the 
sown area and in five years have averaged 86.65— 
a par from the yield of 12.87 bushels and this 
average condition is 14.85 bushels. 

“The April condition in 1907 of 89.9 suggested 
13.35 bushels, and applied to the same area of 
31,665,000 acres a crop of 422,728,900 bushels. The 
method abandoned declared 493,974,000 bushels. 
The latest official indication was for 409,500,000 
bushels. nu 

“In May the condition of 82.9 was given on 
28,132,000 acres remaining. The suggestion from 
May conditions and resultant yields in past five 
years of 13.68 bushels per acre was for a crop of 
385,000,000 bushels. The trade expectation is that 
on revision of the preliminary estimate this 
measurement of the winter wheat crop will be near 
the fact. In five years the conditions have aver- 
aged for April 86.65 on sown area, and May 85.8, 
June 80.84 and July 80.56 on the acres remaining 
after expressed abandonments. 

“The change will do away with those varying 
estimates that puzzled traders in the past who 
accepted the figurations of others rather than in- 
dulge in a little personal arithmetic. It is natural 
if one wished to determine a crop from acreage 
and condition given for any month to revert to past 
seasons and see what results followed conditions 
in like months in the past. Five seasons are best 
for use and all sufficient for a proper approxima- 
tion. What pertains to wheat is applicable to the 
other grains.” 

The question of making the change just ac- 
complished came before the Committe on Informa- 
tion and Statistics six years ago, and at that time 
was voted down. Statistician Brown, since de- 
ceased, who originated the method in vogue for 
so Many years, was not in favor of the change to 
the monthly basis of figuring, stating that in his 
opinion the Exchange was not justified in fore- 
casting the future, and tnat more accurate figures 
could be obtained by taking the outturn of the 
harvest as a basis. 


CLARENCE A. BROWN. 


The self-made man, as the term is used generally 


in America, is perennial; nor is he a local product, 
although in the newer West, with its untouched, 


or, at least, its unexhausted, resources, he is nat- 
urally a more frequent figure, as, indeed, for the 
same reasons, the self-made man is looked for as 
a product of the new world rather than of the 
old. With lavish wealth awaiting development, 
with no traditions of social conventions to enmesh 
one, the man of educated intelligence and energy 
in America has only to reach out and take and 
make his own. 

Thrown on his own resources by the death of 
his father, Clarence A. Brown, before he was sev- 
enteen years old, was brought face to face with 
the problem of self-support and education. He 


CLARENCE A. BROWN. 


was a native of Elmira, N. Y., where he ob- 
tained a common school education. When the 
call of the West came, as to the young it always 
does come, he yielded, and in 1880 came West, find- 
ing after some wandering a permanent home in 
Minneapolis in 1882. 

His first employment in the grain business was 
with G. W. Van Dusen & Co. in 1884; but after 
three years with them he went to the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co. That was just twenty 
years ago. After four years of apprenticeship, so 
to say, with the company, he entered the directory 
and became part of the actual management; and 
in the past sixteen years he has been director, sec- 
retary, assistant general manager, and upon the 
death of P, B. Smith, noted in our last issue, Mr. 
Brown succeeded that distinguished Minneapolitan 
to the office of general manager. The company 
operates 150 country elevators, with a combined 
capacity of 5,000,000 bushels, 


Crop reports should have uniform standard. New 
York Produce Exchange has changed their system 
of estimating the government reports. They will 
compare with the same month for a series of years 
rather than the crop at harvest time. Some figure 
wheat on basis of seventeen and half bushels per 
acre as par. This has not been reached in late 
years. Why not have the government arrive ata 
fair basis and give an estimate in bushels each 
month? That would be more satisfactory, and a 
step forward—King & Co., Toledo. 


A helper in a grain elevator, while attempting 


to shift a belt by using his hand, had his arm drawn 


between the 
broken. 
ages for 


belt and the pulley and thereby 
He brought an action to recover dam- 
his injuries on the ground that they 
were caused by the negligence of the elevator com- 
pany. The trial court, at the close of the evidence, 
on motion of the defendant, directed a verdict for 
the defendant company. The Supreme Court of 
Minnesota holds, (Hahn vs. Plymouth 
Elevator 111 Northwestern Reporter, 
841), that the evidence was sufficient to take the 


however 
Company, 


case to the jury upon the questions of the de- 
fendant’s negligence and of the plaintiff's con- 
tributory negligence, and also on the question 


whether he assumed the risk of shifting the belt 
by hand; so that the order of the trial court 
denying the plaintiff's motion for a new trial must 
ke reversed and a new trial granted. 

The Supreme Court says that the evidence in 
this case tended to show that on August 16, 1905, 
the plaintiff was employed by the defendant as an 
assistant in its elevator; that he was then 30 
years old; that his occupation had been that of a 
laborer working on a farm, in a cement factory, 
and at times around thrashing machines: but that 
he had had no experience with machinery, such as 
shafts, belts and pulleys, nor did he know how 
belts should be taken off or put on pulleys when 
in motion; that the defendant, about October 7, 
set up and attached a corn sheller which was 
operated by means of a countershaft, belts and 
pulleys, connecting it with the main shaft, the 
pulleys being 3% feet apart, over which the belt 
Was drawn; that a belt shifter was attached to 
the machinery on October 27, but did not work 
and was repaired about November 6, the day the 
plaintiff took a vacation until November 20. 

The plaintiff also testified to the effect that the 
superintendent of the elevator told him how to 
throw the belt off when in motion. They climbed 
on top of the clipper, and the superintendent ran 
his hand between the upper and lower part of the 
belt—that is, inside of the belt—and pulled it over 
onto the loose pulley, and then he told the plaintiff 
that that was the way he would have to take the 
belt off until a lever was provided; that he (the 
plaintiff) thereafter took the belt off in that way 
whenever he was told to shift the belt, and that 
he did not know of any other way of throwing the 
belt except as told; that when he returned to his 
work on November 20 he was told to throw the 
belt, and he immediately climbed onto the clipper, 
put his hand between the belt, took hold of the 
top part of it on the under side, and tried to pull 
it off in the same manner as he had done before, 
when his arm was drawn between the belt and 
pulley; that at that time he did not realize that 
there was any danger in shifting the belt by hand; 
that when he went out to throw the belt he did 
not try the belt shifter, which was in place, to 
see whether it would work or not and did not 
pay any attention to it, but climbed on top of the 
clipper, as he had been accustomed to do. It 
did not appear from the evidence that he was told 
on his return that the belt shifter had been re- 
paired. The superintendent testified that he never 
told or showed the plaintiff how to shift the belt 
by hand, but admitted that he directed him to 
throw the belt. 

The question whether or not the plaintiff was 
guilty, as a matter of law, of negligence in at- 
tempting to shift the belt in the manner he did, 
the Supreme Court goes on to say, must be de- 
termined largely from a consideration of his own 
testimony, taking the most favorable view of it for 
him which was fairly permissible; for its credibility 
was a question for the jury. So, considering this 
testimony, the question was whether, under all cir- 
cumstances disclosed, he failed to exercise ordinary 
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care in attempting to throw the belt. If there was 
any fair doubt as to the question, it was one for 
the jury. Ordinary care is. a relative term, and 
has reference to the circumstances of each particu- 
lar case. The act of the plaintiff was to be judged, 
not from the standpoint of one versed in the law 
of motion, or by the testimony of experts, but from 
his point of view, experience, and what he had 
been told by the superintendent and the object les- 
son he had given him as to the shifting by hand 
of a moving belt. It seems quite clear that- rea- 
sonable minds may fairly 
sions from the evidence relating to the act of the 
plaintiff in question. The conclusion which this 
court has reached, after an attentive consideration 
of the evidence, is that the question of the plain- 
tiff’s contributory negligence was one of fact for 
the jury. 

The court is also of the opinion that the evidence 
did not show, as a matter of law, that the plaintiff 
assumed the risk of shifting the belt by hand; for 
it was not clear from his testimony that he knew 
and appreciated the danger to which the doing of 
the act exposed him, or that in the exercise of ordi- 


nary care he ought so to have known and appre-, 


ciated it, in view of the instructions given to him. 
-This was also a question of fact for the jury. 


CURING MICHIGAN BEANS. 


The almost unprecedented weather which pre- 
vailed during September threatened to ruin a 
very large part of the bean crop of Michigan, espe- 
cially if it continues longer, writes G. F. Allmep- 
dinger of Ann Arbor to the Detroit News of Septem- 
ber 29. The crop last year amounted to more than 
equal extent. These beans are worth to-day, as 
they come from the farmer, $1.65, at least, for 
the best grades; at this rate the ‘crop of the state 
has a value of approximately $9,000,000. 

The weather conditions being so unusual that 
if this-crop be saved unusual means must be taken 
for its preservation; and as the amount involved is 
so worthy of special effort, this letter is written 
with a view of making one or two suggestions for 
the care of the crop. : 

On almost every farm there is shed room and 
loft room which could be used in an emergency 
for handling part of the beans in the straw. » They 
must be repeatedly turned and on pleasant days 
given the full benefit of the sun. If the farmers 
would use this space to the utmost a great many 
thousand bushels may be saved. 

In almost every town in the state there are one 
or more apple evaporators; because of the failure 
of the apple crop these are not in use this ‘year. 
Where these evaporators are in the form of kilns 
they could be used for the purpose of drying beans 
in the straw. A kiln would hold a wagonload of. 
beans in the straw. Frequently there are six or 
eight of these kilns in a group; in this case it 
would take but a few hours to care for the prod- 
ucts of a large farm, when the kilns could be used 
to care for still other bean crops. One caution 
would be necessary, the heat applied must not be 
extreme. The farmers of the state may be some- 
what slow to start off in a new method of curing 
this crop; but the writer is certain that this method 
is entirely feasible, and that large amounts of the 
beans of the state could be quickly and thoroughly 
cured. 


The amount realized from the ball game between 
teams from the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Chicago Board of Trade was. $2,100, 
the sum being divided between seventeen Minne- 
apolis charities. 

The first vessel to leave Tacoma with a cargo of, 
new wheat was the Japanese steamer Kaifuku 
Maru, which loaded for the Orient. The. first of the 
fleet of sailing vessels to load wheat this season 
was the French bark Marguerite -Molinos. The 
vessel took a cargo for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. to 
the United Kingdom. : 


draw different conclu-' 


J. E. WING & BROS. 


More attention is paid now to the gathering, 
curing and care of seeds of all sorts than ever be- 
fore, the importance of sound seed being under- 
stood now as never hitherto popularly realized. A 
seed house, therefore, has come to be something 
more than a storeroom and a sales office; rather 
it is quite a complicated institution, in which the 
naturally defective reproductive processes of na- 
ture are made perfect, so far as the preservation 
of the seed is concerned, and any tendencies 
toward atavism replaced by the processes looking 
to the higher development of typical products by 
selection. 

The premises illustrated, those of the J. HE. 
Wing & Bros.’ Seed Co. at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
is 30x48 ft. on the ground and 28 ft. to the 
eaves. The basement will be used for the storage 
of seed corn; and a hot air pipe from the furnace 
in the office adjoining runs through this-part of 
the building to maintain a proper temperature 
and to dry the air. In the basement there is also 
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a germinating room, which is heated by the same 
furnace and where a germinator, exactly similar 
to that used by Funk Bros. of Illinois, is used 
to test all seeds for their growing quality. This 
germinator will be of a size to test several 
thousand samples simultaneously, 

The second floor is the working floor of the 
house. Here are located the motor, line shaft, 
Clipper Cleaner, a pair of warehouse scales and a 
sewing machine for closing filled bags. There are 
three stands of elevators, No. 1 running from the 
basement floor to the top of the building and dis- 
charging into either of the five bins and used 
principally to clear the receiving hopper; while 
elevator No. 2 runs frorh the basement to the sec- 
end floor only to feed the cleaner. It is fed from 
either bin. Elevator No. 3 will be used exclusively 
for elevating the eleaned grain, or seed, after. it 
has been through the cleaner. This elevator also 
discharges: into either of the five bins. 

The building has five floors; and although the 
upper floors have only a moderate amount of 
room, owing to the ‘presence of elevators, «spouts, 
ete., these floors will be utilized for the storage of 
filled bags. 

The warehouse scales will be used -mainly for 
weighing received grain or seed from the cars. 

On the north side of the building is a 400-lb. 
man lift, which will take the place of a stairway. 
As seen in the picture, this lift is built practically 
cutside the building, and is well separated by a 
plaster wall from the structure of the building 
itself as a matter of precaution against its be- 
coming a force-air shaft in case of fire. 

The building has’ a slate roof; has plaster out- 
side covering, and is well supplied with fire pro- 
tection apparatus, 


The Kansas City-Southern and the M., K. & T. 


have granted elevation allowances to Atchison ele- 
vators for grain out of that market over the Bur- 
lington. Roads heretofore refused to grant ele- 
vator allowances to points not entered by their 
own rails, but the concession was obtained by 
the new Board of Trade. Neither the K. C. S. nor 
the M., K. & T. enters Atchison, but each gets a 
large amount of business from that point, which 
is turned over to them at Kansas City. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 


C. G. Hutcheson, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Kansas City, referring recently 
to the proposed “uniform bill of lading” as a matter 
that would be considered by the American Bankers’ 
Association at the annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
said: 

The wonderful growth and development of the 
commerce of our nation are evidenced by the in- 
creased demand upon every branch of business 
and bring to light and magnify any flaw or defect 
in the smallest detail of our daily transactions. 

Take, for instance, the bill of lading which has 
become such a potent factor in the “movement of 
our crops,” a familiar phrase at this time of the 
year. Safe to say, all of the agricultural products 
marketed, amounting to millions of dollars an- 
nually, are shipped under bills of lading, and almost 
all under what is known as the shipper’s order-bill 
of lading attached to drafts payable on demand or 
upon arrival of goods, on which value is advanced 
by banker and merchant while the goods are in 
transit or being assembled in suitable quantities 
for export or manufacture. 

The bill of lading originally was issued by the 
carrier ag a Memorandum, or receipt, to the ship- 
per for goods to be conveyed to destination. As 
soon as traffic increased the shippers desired to 
have the goods carried under their own orders 
and subject to control, so they might. obtain ad- 
vances on goods in transit; and a clause was in- 
serted in the bill of lading to this effect, and it 
has come to be understood that this shipper’s order- 
bill of lading is the obligation of the carrier for 
the goods described, and may be transferred from 
one party to another, the same as.a promissory 
note or other negotiable instrument. 

This understanding is thé result of gradual 


| growth of business practice and is not borne out 


by the laws on the statute books of the yarious 
states. In fact, these laws are the reverse of uni- 
form, and the decisions of courts in the different 
states show quite as wide range of difference. 
Shippers and carriers alike realize this, and have 
held joint meetings with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a uniform bill of lading -will be- 
come effective under the order early in the new 
year, ? 

This will be quite a help to the business man 
of this country, but the remedy will not be com- 
plete, as the laws of the different states will con- 
tinue to differ, and while the commission on uni- 
form state laws has and is considering this matter 
and a favorable result is hoped for ultimately, the 
great majority of order-bills of lading are of an 
interstate nature and congressional action must, 
therefore, be invoked; and this is to be done the 
coming session by proposed amendments to the 
rate bill of 1906, 

Every banker or merchant advancing value upon 
bills of lading must now look to the standing and 
character of the customer or shipper rather than 
to any supposed security in the bill of lading; and 
this is where public interest enters into the proposi- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association. Natu- 
rally, any improvement in the facility or economy 
of marketing the products of our country, such 
as wheat, corn, oats, hay, potatoes, lumber and 
other products of that nature, and manufactured 
goods, will benefit not. only banker and merchant, 
but also the producer and consumer as well. 


On September 23 at Atlantic City, the members 
of the bill of lading special committee of the Bank- 
ers’ Association, appointed to settle on a uniform | 
bill of lading to be recommended to the American 
Bankers’ Association, put the entire question up to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This body, 
they declared, should be held responsible by the 
country for the furnishing of the bills of lading, so 
protected by the government as to give confidence 
to financiers and make them safe in advancing 
money on paper showing crops or other commodi- 
ties to be in the hands of the shippers. The present 
bill regulating freightage and shipping of crops 
was declared to be entirely inadequate. 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 
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THE GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Complete Stenographic Report of the Proceedings of the 11th Annual Convention 
At Cincinnati—Addresses by Governor Harris, Senator Foraker, 
Chairman Knapp, Secretary Stone, and Others. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association was held at Sinton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, on October 2 and 8, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Charles England of Baltimore, Md. 
At the hour of nine a, m., set for the cpening of 
the morning session, there was a good attendance 
of members and their ladies assembled in the con- 
vention hall, which was handsomely decorated for 
the occasion, the walls being festooned with the 
national colors and with crossed Ameri- 
can flags. ‘The stage was-decorated with 


‘vast domain it was through the gateway of Ohio 


that the people went first into that country, Ohio 
had then become the largest grain producing state, 
and, while she has since increased in manufactures 
to a most phenomenal extent, she has never lost 
her position as one of the great grain-producing 
states of this country; and therefore it seems spe- 
cially fitting that we should have with us to-day 
the chief executive of that great state at this grain 


consumption, leaving 600,000,000 for you to 
ata cost of $100,000,000. Of oats 94,904,522 
bushels was the farmers’ output last year, worth 
82 cents per bushel. About two-thirds of this went 
to market, at a cost to the buyers of $104,000,000. 
The barley crop was 178,916,484 bushels and was 
worth 42 cents per bushel. About 140,000,000 bush- 
els of this was sold by the farmers for about $60,- 
000,000. | Adding rye and other grains and seeds 
handled by the grain dealers, we can realize your 
importance as a factor in the movement of the 
products of the farm. 
The producer and the consumer of grain and grain 
products are often far removed from each 
other. This involves the question of trans- 


move 


greenery, and everything was in readi- 
ness for the comfort and convenience 
of the officers and members. 

The following is a stenographic report 
of the-proceedings: 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. | 

President England: We are starting 
early, but this is. the time set, and we 
must go ahead as arranged. As we 
should not start upon any important un- 
dertaking without invoking the b!essing 
of the Deity, you will all please rise while 
Rey, John L. Hill will offer prayer. 

Rey: John L, Hill, pastor of the Central 
Christian Church of Cincinnati, offered 
prayer as: follows: 


Almighty God, our Beneficent Father: 
We thank Thee for the blessings with which 
Thou hast crowded our days; we thank 
Thee for all the good providences that have 
attended this people as a nation. ‘The sea- 
sons come and go, and the earth has yielded 
her bounty and given us plenty. 

We thank Thee for this assemblage of 
the citizens of our country who are inter-. 
ested in the practical welfare of the people, 
who have met here to-day to consider those 
interests that pertain to the business in 
which they are engaged. 

We invoke Thy blessing upon all the 
people. Grant that both those who live in 
the cities and those who live in God’s great 
eountry producing the food to sustain life, 
who-mutually depend upon each other, shall 
altogether depend upon Thee. ; 

Let Thy blessing be upon this state and 
upon its Chief Executive who is here to 
speak this morning, and upon all these gen- 
tlemen who have come from different parts 
of this great nation. May the business 
which brings them here, while in our city, 
be forwarded in mutual friendship and 
guided by that universal fraternity that 
should characterize all people in every walk 


of life. — 
Hear us and answer us. We ask it in 


portation in which the farmer, as well as 
the grain dealer, is vitally interested. In 
the relationship of. shipper to carrier there 
is no phase so important as that-of adequate 
equipment and the facilities to move agri- 
cultural and manufactured products with 
reasonable promptness during the season 
when such commodities should move. This 
is especially true in the movement of grain; 
and I wish to assure you that the Railway 
Commission of Ohio and I think, the rail- 
way commissions of other states are fully 
alive to this fact and will spare no pains 
and- neglect no means of bettering condi- 
tions in this regard. 

It is not amiss for me to say that with 
good soil, proper drainage, modern tillage, 
rotation of crops and maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil of Ohio, we are increasing 
our production year by year. This is 
partly due to the fact that many of our 
local grain dealers are farmers, or in touch 
with farmers, and know how to raise the 
different’ kinds of grain they handle, and 
their influence with the farmers has a 
healthy effect in the production of grain of 
good quality. 

I heartily commend the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association for successfully inaugurat- 
ing and running agricultural special trains 
over the different lines of railroads of the 
state, under the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural College of the Ohio State University 
and the Ohio Experiment Station last win- 
ter. I hope this movement will be con- 
tinued, and if so, it will bring a lasting 
benefit and profit to our agricultural indus- 
try in encouraging better selection of seeds, 
better tillage and greater production. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to again welcome 
you to our state and wish you a profitable 
and harmonious session. 


President England: Gentlemen, it was 
our expectation to have His Honor the 
Mayor with us at this time. He is un- 
avoidably absent. We will not delay, but 
will go on with the program, howing to 
have him with us later. 

The first commercial organization char- 
tered in this country, so far as records 
show, was the New York Chamber of Com- 


the name of Jesus, our Lord, amen. . 

President England: - According to the 
Government census reports, in 1850 the 
production of wheat in this country was one hundred 
million bushels: By the same authority, in the year 
1900 the production of wheat had reached the 
enormous amount of six hundred and thirty-two 
million bushels. Thus we see that within the period 
of about two hundred and fifty years from the 


first permanent settlement of America at James-~ 


town our production of wheat was only one hundred 
million bushels annually, whilst in the succeeding 
fifty years it had increased practically fivefold. 
In 1850 the center of wheat production was in the 
center of the state of Ohio. That was considered 
the golden era, marking a development of this 
country which had never been anticipated; and, 
although Thomas Jefferson in 1803, in his argument 
in favor of the Louisiana purchase, had stated, that, 
this country never should allow a foreign power 
to possess that territory beyond the Mississippi, 
because it would give access to the center of this 


great country, the Mississippi Valley and the West.'. 


That is just as true in these days as it was then. 
Nevertheless, when the time came to settle up that 


dealers’ meeting; 


A, E. REYNOLDS, CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
President Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


IND. 


and I take very great pleasure, 
gentlemen, in introducing to you his excellency, 
Governor Harris. (Applause.) 


“ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY HON. ANDREW L. 


HARRIS, GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 

His excellency, the governor of Ohio, in response, 
said: : 

“Mr.’ President and Members of the Grain Dealers’ 
» ‘National Association :— 

It is a great pleasure to me to have the privilege 
of welcoming your Association to the state of Ohio 
to hold your convention this year. As your name 
implies, your field of action is national. It is through 
the agency of the grain dealers that all of the grain 
produced in the United States is moved, except what 
is used for seed and consumed on the farm. 

When we eall to mind the number of bushels of 
grain produced in this country last year, we raalize 
the importance of your Association and the amount 
of money that it takes to move our grain crops each 
year. The production of corn in 1906 was 2,927,- 
417,091 bushels, and the average price was 40 cents 
per bushel. . About one-third of this was moved by 
the grain dealers, requiring $400,000,000 to start it 
to its final market. The production of wheat was 
735,260,970, worth 67 cents per bushel. About 
135,000,000 bushels were used for seed and home 


merce, which obtained a charter through 

the colonial governor in 1770 from King 

George. That organization was incorpo- 
rated for general business purposes. After that there 
were numerous commercial organizations, ail of 
which went out of existence; and so far as we are 
concerned in our special] line of business, the first 
organization for the purpose of handling grain was 
incorporated in 1850—the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. It is, therefore, the fact that in our 
special business the. Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce is the dean of our organizations. It is with 
especial pride and pleasure, therefore,~ gentlemen, 


_that I introduce to you President Bennett of the 


Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
President Bennett’s address was as follows: 


It is certainly a pleasure in the performance of 
my duty to welcome you in the name of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of our city. The welcome is one 
of the heart as well as the hand, and means all 
that I can convey to you in its broadest sense. We 
are glad to have you with us, and we hope that in 
your deliberations you will not Jose sight of the fact 
that we are interested as you are in uniformity of 
grades as well as of commercial usages, in the strictest 
sense. Our organization is with you in all matters 
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of right; and you may depend upon a square deal 
when doing business with our membership. 

We are peculiarly situated, at the gateway to 
the South, a position of which we are proud; and 
our merchants in yvur line are prepared to handle 
your grain products with advantage and satisfactign 
to the shipper and seller of grain. 

The weighing and inspection of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce is in honest and careful 
hands; and while our grades may seem rigid to some 
who are accustomed to the looser methods of other 
markets, yet prices obtained in Cincinnati will more 
than make up the deficit, and the satisfaction re- 
sulting therefrom be of a character commensurate 
therewith. 

Of course, we understand that the question of 
freight rates only admits of shipments from points 
tributary; but that section is now divided in a way 
that we probably do not get all the shipments here 
that we should, and it is to my purpose to say to 
you that you can take the word of a lumberman 
that Cincinnati is as good a market as those who 
are tributary to same can ship to. 

I have not consulted any of my friends in the 
grain trade as to what I have said; and I hope if 
I have made any errors you will pardon me; but, 
gentlemen, I want you to feel at home here during 
your stay. Come over to our home across the street, 
and you will find the doors wide open and a hearty 
welcome to one and all of you. The building is 
yours while you are here, and we will always wel- 
come you when you return, either individually or 
collectively. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 


President England: While the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce is the oldest grain organization 
ix the country, the trend of affairs has gradually 
carried the great production of our crops further 
west and has carried with it a large proportion of 
our business, and it seems entirely proper that you, 
as the representatives of the entire grain trade of 
the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
should have as your representative to speak in 
reply to the Governor and to the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce a man who represents the 
greatest grain market in the world, whose business 
amounts to more than any other market and who, 
therefore, is by right a representative of the grain 
trade of this country in its broadest sense. From 
that standpoint I take great pleasure in introducing 
to you Mr. George F. Stone, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, (Applause.) 


RESPONSE ON BEHALF OF THE GRAIN TRADE 
Mr. Stone on behalf of the Association responded 
as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: The Grain 
Dealers’ National Association deem it a very dis- 
tinguished henor that it has been welcomed upon the 
occasion of this, its annual meeting, in the city of 
Cincinnati by. his Excellency, the Governor of this 
imperial state of Ohio. (Applause.) It is especially 
pleasing and appropriate that this Association has 
been recognized in its importance to the welfare of 
the country by the distinguished gentlemen who have 
preceded me—an association that is eminently, I 
might say pre-eminently, identified with those vast 
agricultural regions whose teeming productions con- 
stitute the basis of the nation’s prosperity. It has 


been said, I think everywhere, especially in this 
country, that one born in the state of Ohio may 
count himself particularly fortunate, inasmuch as 


he enters upon his life and his career in the midst 
of propitious and advantageous circumstances. I 
was born in the old state of Massachusetts, the old 
Bay State, washed with the salt sea’s spray and 
wet with the mountain dew; but if I had not been 
born in that old commonwealth and had had the 
choice of my birthplace, I should have selected this 
state of Ohio. (Applause.) Some are born to great- 
ness; some achieve greatness—and some are born in 
Ohio! (Applause.) 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I salute you 
in the name of Commerce. Commerce, more than 
anything else, promotes that intercourse of mankind, 
inspires emulation, excites and gratifies curiosity, 
softens the asperity of manners, brightens the in- 
tellect, and awakens the sympathies of the heart. 
A distinguished writer has said that there are no 
more useful members of the commonwealth than 
merchants; they unite mankind together in mutual 
intercourse of good offices; they distribute the gifts of 
nature, find work for the poor, wealth for the rich, and 
magnificence for the great. Commerce tends to do 
away with those prejudices which create animosity 
and father dissensions between nations, it softens and 
polishes the manners of men and it unites them by 
the strongest of all ties, the desire of supplying their 
mutual wants. It creates in their midst an order 
of citizens who are bound by their own interests 
tou promote the public tranquillity. As soon as com- 
merce obtains a footing in any community, we ob- 
serve a new genius in its laws, in its plans, in its 
negotiations, in its alliances and in its wars. Com- 
merce, gentlemen, is peaceful, persuasive, reciprocal; 
she knocks at the doors of nations, but does not 
batter down those doors. She does not enter with 
malice or with a desire to steal or enslave, to cap- 
ture or to subdue; but by the instrumentality of ex- 
change she diffuses blessings among all peoples. It 
is not too mucb to say, I think, that the history of 


commerce is the history of civilization, for commerce 
is the goddess who quietly and majestically leads 
in her train the arts, sciences, and Christianity it- 
self. 

The establishment, gentlemen, of boards of trade 
is a necessary incident to the pursuit of commerce; 
and in all commercial life, boards of trade, or cham- 
bers of commerce, or commercial organizations, by 
whatever name you are pleased to call them, summon 
the forces of individual capacity and marshal the 
resources of the field and of the mine. They called 
forth for the common good the latent forces of mind 
and matter. They legislate not for one community 
or one country but for a world-wide commerce. They 
plan to minimize the risks of business transactions 
for the economical conduct of business and for trans- 
portation rates therewith to shipper and to buyer. 
Their primary function is to bring the buyer and the 
seller together in the interest of equity; to collect 
and disseminate valuable economic information; and 
to extend to their members the benefits of co-opera- 
tion in all legitimate pursuit. 

This organization, the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, is performing these duties, not for its 
members as an organization, not imbued with any 
idea or spirit of monopoly, vut seeking to diffuse the 
advantages of commerce among merchants, among 
buyers and sellers alike. It brings to the knowledge 
of the seller all those facts in the vrain trade which 
enable him to place a just value upon his products. 
It brings those facts also to the knowledge of the 
buyer that he may pay all he should pay and that 


HON. ANDREW L. HARRIS, 
Governor of Ohio. 


the circumstances warrant, and all that the knowl- 
edge of the trade justifies. It seeks to extend the 
public benefits, public franchises that have been 
created by the public for the good of the public 
and to distribute them without partiality and with- 
out any preference. It insists that the great inter- 
state commerce law shall be so executed that the 
very least shall feel its care, while the greatest shall 
not be exempt from its power. (Applause.) 

Convened as we are here in this annual meeting in 
this great state of Ohio, whose fame is not only 
national, but international, we cannot fail in our 
deliberations to be influenced by the splendid history 
of that state; and when, indeed, we contemplate her 
great name, her great deeds, when we contemplate 
the brilliancy of her achievements, when we con- 
template the lofty and exalted standard of citizen- 
ship which she has produced, then we turn in- 
stinctively and irresistibly to what we consider in 
the main the source of all her greatness and of the 
remarkable progress and development of the entire 
Northwest. 

I refer to that ordinance which was passed by 
the Congress in the old Confederation sitting in 
New York, on the thirteenth of July, 1787, and 
which has passed into history as the Ordinance of 
1787. That ordinance fixed forever the character 
of the immigration, and the social, political and edu- 
eational institutions of the people who were to in- 
habit this magnificient domain; then, the wilderness, 
but now covered by five great states teeming with 
a population of more than twenty million persons, 
or one-fourth of the population of the United States. 
That great instrument declared that religion, mo- 
rality and knowledge being essential to good govern- 
ment and to happiness of mankind, public schools 
and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged. This was the first embodiment in written 
constitutional law of the provisions maintaining the 
obligations of contract. This immortal document, in 
its scope and power, in its lofty and sublime pur- 
pose, in its profound and undeyiating significance, 
is second only in its relation to the welfare of the 
people to the Declaration of Independence itself. 
The latter was a sublime announcement, flung in 
the face of the ages, thundering against thrones and 


tyrants; the former caught up the glorious and preg- 
nant inspiration and wrote it in letters of living lignr 
across the continent. (Applause.) 

Webster, in his celebrated speech in reply to 
Hayne, delivered in the United States Senate in 
1830, put the following encomium upon the Ordi- 
nance of 1787: ‘“‘We are accustomed to praise the 
law-givers of antiquity; we help to perpetuate the 
fame of Solon and Lycurgus; but I uoubt if one 
single law of any law-giver, ancient or modern, has 
produced effects more distinct, marked and lasting 
than the Ordinance of 1787. We see its consequences 
at this moment, and shall never cease to see them 
perhaps while the Ohio shall flow.” 

Judge Timothy Walker of Ohio, in an address de- 
livered in this city of Cincinnati in 1837, said: ‘Upon 
the surpassing excellence of this ordinance no words 
of panegyric would be extravagant, for after the 
experience of fifty years it would be impossible per- 
haps to alter without marring it. It approaches as 
near to absolute perfection as anything that can be 
found in the legislation of mankind. In short, it is 
one of those specimens of sagacious forecast which 
even the reckless spirit of innovation would not ven- 
ture to assail. The immigrant knew beforehand that 
that was a land of political as well as of national 
promise, but now, under the auspices of another 
Moses, he journeyed confidently toward his new 
Canaan.” 

It was as a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night in the settlement and government and 
development of the northwestern states. 

Gentlemen, we cannot exaggerate the importance 
of this ordinance, its wise provisions and its far- 
sightedness; nor can we extol sufficiently the men 
who were the authors of this ordinance, Nathan 
Dane and Manasseh Cutler, names indelibly in- 
scribed upon the pages of their country’s history, 
who saw with prophetic vision the splendid possi- 
bilities and the great potentialities of this wonderful 
Northwest. Their names will be handed down to 
future generations, as they have been handed down 
from former generations for admiration and respect. 
“Noble were they, and true; of cultured thought, 
with ceremony sweet, refinement pure; a type which 
through all hazards must endure and into various cir- 
cumstance be wrought.” 

The great state of Ohio, what a wonderful history 
it has at present, of great names, of great deeds, of 
splendid citizenship! I recall among the multitude 
of names in its early history that of Ben Wade; and 
in later times I recall the name of that great Gen- 
eral Sheridan, and also that matchless man in the 
field, who marched like a blazing sword from At- 
lanta to the sea—General Sherman. (Applause.) It 
has given to us John Sherman in the Senate; it has 
given to us two Chief Justices of the United 
States—Justice Waite and Justice Chase. It has 
furnished at least four presidents to the United 
States—Harrison and Hayes, Garfield and McKinley. 
(Applause.) His Excellency the Governor has just 
returned, I believe, from Canton, where he attended 
the dedication of the monument to that great man. 
I tell you, gentlemen, that the nation will never 
cease to mourn the loss of that one of the purest 
and wisest and most patriotic of her brilliantly 
gifted sons. (Applause.) The character of Mce- 
Kinley shines with an increasing luster as his lofty 
and winning personality, his unselfish aims both in 
public and in private life, and more and more ap- 
preciated. He was sacredly faithful to his great. 
and grave responsibilities. He loved the nation that 
he nobly served andthe Union that he gallantly 
fought to maintain; and upon every proper occasion 
he emphasized with a rare eloquence the incompara- 
ble and dearly bought blessings of the Union, the 
heroism of fathers, the gallantry of their sons, and 
the solemn duty of transmitting unto posterity un- 
impaired our priceless heritage. (Applause.) The 
life and character of William McKinley are among 
the imperishable treasures of the republic. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This great state of Ohio furnished over 300,000 
men for the preservation of the Union, worthy de- 
scendants of an heroic ancestry, the blood of whose 
kindred has been poured out on many a field of 
glory, shedding the luster of an imperishable renown 
upon their ancestors’ historic pages. Of that num- 
her some thirty-five or thirty-six thousand men went 


‘down to death, about seven thousand upon the battle- 


field, sacrificing themselves for the land and the flag 
they loved. They were a part of that great army 
who fought for the preservation of the Union, to 
whom all the people of this country are inexpressibly 


indebted for the blessings which we enjoy. love 
to think of them all, not separated in spirit. The 
touch of the vanished hand I can almost feel. Their 


yoices still seem to break in sweetness upon mine 
ears; their noble forms still live in my memory. 
Soldiers and sailors, heroes all, your deeds are en- 
shrined in the nation’s heart and the memory of 
your battles, of your wearying marches by day and 
by night, in storm and sunshine, heat and cold, these 
will be cherished as long as oceans’ billows roll, 
while flowers in beauties bloom, and our rock-ribbed 
hills endure. 

Gentlemen, with the aims and purposes of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association you have been 
made familiar by the speakers who have preceded 
me. I want to say again, on behalf of that Asso- 
ciation, that we are deeply indebted to his Excel- 
lency the Governor and to the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of this municipality for their pres- 
ence and for their words of welcome. We here are 
assembled in this season and this annual meeting 
to deliberate on questions and methods having in 
view solely the public welfare. We cannot fail 
to realize the responsibility which rests upon us, 
upon the men and women of this generation, in 
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view of the great and glorious heritage which is 
ours; let us never be unmindful of the fact that the 
past, the present and the future all demand of us 
the most exalted citizenship, the finest and the most 
faithful performance of our duties, in order that 
we may contribute not only to the commercial and 
industrial welfare of the United States, but that we 
may so guide our hands, our heads and our hearts 
that we may contribute to the character of Ameri- 
ean citizenship. 

Let us realize our position and the responsibilities 
that rest upon us. In the words of a great orator, 
“this lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign 
institutions, the dear projects of our fathers, are 
ours; ours to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit; 
generations past and generations to come hold us 
responsible for this sacred trust.” (Applause.) 


President England now resigned the chair tem- 


porarily to First Vice-President Washer of Atchi- 
son, Kan. 

Vice-President Washer: I am sure that we have 
all listened with a great deal of pleasure to the 
eloquent, the scholarly and valuable address of 
Secretary Stone of the Chicago Board of Trade. I 
believe that I am justified in behalf of you all in 
thanking him for his magnificent address. 

I have to announce that Mayor Dempsey sends 
regrets at his inability to be present to deliver his 


address of welcome on account of his having to 


accompany Governor Harris to Point Pleasant. We 
will now have the pleasure of listening to the an- 
nual report of President England, 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


By Charles England 


Usage makes it obligatory for your president to 
report to you regarding the affairs of the Association 
during the year, but the requirement of the By-laws, 
that reports be submitted by your standing and 
special committees, is a wiser provision, because 
upon these is imposed a very large share of the 
work of the Association and they can, therefore, 
best report to you in detail. The vyarious com- 
mittees are entitled to your thanks for the service 
they have rendered in handling the matters sub- 
mitted to them. 

Mr. Goemann,.—By the resignation of former Presi- 
dent Henry L. Goemann, which was effective Febru- 
ary 11, 1907, there was a change in your executive, 
a matter which under any circumstances could not 
be favorable for the Association; and in this instance 
was especially regrettable. In these days we are 
apt to incline to the belief that official positions are 
always easily filled, but this is putting too low an 
estimate upon faithfulness. The loss of Mr. Goe- 
mann’s official services could not be otherwise than 
unfortunate for the Association. Being a man of 
broad ideas, an earnest worker, also an ardent ad- 
voeate of organization in its best sense, it is not to 
be supposed that the less experience of his succes- 
sor would enable him to assume the responsibilities 
of the office in the middle of a term with the ex- 
pectation of successfully carrying out his predeces- 
sor’s plans. Mr. Goemann’s devotion to the interests 
of the Association and his efforts for its uplifting 
when his valuable services were especially needed, 
are well known to the grain trade; and this Asso- 
ciation will always remain under obligation to him 
for his conscientious and earnest efforts in its behalf. 

Uniform Grading—At the last meeting of this 
Association a resolution was adopted recommending 
that all markets having a public inspection be re- 
quested to name a delegate, such delegates to meet 
as soon as possible to make recommendation to all 
exchanges for a uniform standard of grain inspection. 
In accordance with this resolution, your officers called 
a meeting at Chicago, Ill., December 11, 1906, which 
resulted in the formation of*the Uniform Grade Con- 
gress. This Congress selected J. W. McCord as its 
chairman, and F. Courcier, secretary. Detailed 
reports will be submitted to you by them with rec- 
ommendations for your consideration. Uniformity 
in commercial usage is always desirable, and the 
grading of grain is no exception to this general rule; 
but uniform grading of grain is a matter of such 
vast importance and so far-reaching in its effect, that 
hasty and ill-advised action might not only result 
in disarrangement of business, but perhaps bring 
disaster to some important interests. In a matter 
of such vital national importance, the selfish clamor- 
ings of the last purchaser of American grain should 
have little influence, and if there are benefits to 
bestow, it is far wiser to give our producers every 
advantage compatible with business judgment and 
the general welfare of this important business. The 
yolume of grain business in the past can only be 
repeated in the future by the continued co-operation 
of all interests, and too much consideration for the 
interests’ of the foreign buyer will undoubtedly 
result in the curtailment of our exports. 

Association Work.—By far the most important 
subject for your consideration is the broadening of 
the work and influence of your Association, and this 
deals directiy with its membership. It is folly to 
suppose that the selection of officials and committee- 
men, no matter how earnest and capable they may 
be, is all that is necessary to maintain the promi- 
nence of the Association and advance the general 
interests of the grain trade. Back of the working 
management there must be a membership which just 
as fully and capably represents the important busi- 
ness you are identified with and of sufficient numbers 
to insure ample revenue, not only for the mainte- 
nance of the organization, but also to devote to the 
important business matters which an Association of 
this character should deal with. In proof of this 
it is only necessary to refer to the experience of the 
past year and to say that at no time has there been 
more than sufficient money in your treasury to meet 
the present and prospective fixed expenses, and there 
have never been sufficient funds available for use in the 
furtherance of the general purposes of the Associa- 


tion or to obtain those business advantages which : 


an individual cahnot hope to successfully contend 
for and which are the chief objects of this organiza- 
tion. If your officers are obliged to consume all 


| 


their time in a struggle for the existence of the As- 
sociation, then at the close of each year your inter- 
ests, at best, will be no further advanced than in the 
beginning, and nothing tangible obtained in the 
meantime, ; 

There is nothing of a personal criticism in this, 
but it is a general reflection upon all of us, that in 
other matters we devote more or less time to the 
strengthening of the means by which we seek to 
obtain our ends. Nevertheless, when it concerns this 
important organization, we are apt to go to our 
homes from these meetings, after obtaining all the 
business benefits possible, and forget its affairs until 
called to the next annual convention, it never oc- 
curring to us in the meantime that we have an obli- 
gation to the Association by personal effort to secure 
at least one new member from among our business 
acquaintances. 

Vhis organization 


f r : was formed eleven years ago, 
and its inception was based upon a _ constituency 
composed of state grain associations. Afterwards 


direct membership was arranged whereby those re- 
siding in localities where no state associations ex- 
isted were eligible, and later this plan was broadened 
until at present there is no restriction upon direct 
membership. The present scheme of dual member- 
ship unquestionably has its advantages, and no 
change should be made in it without the most care- 
ful and deliberate consideration; nevertheless it must 
be admitted that the experience of the past eleven 
years has not demonstrated the present arrangement 
to be an entire success, nor has it brought the re- 
sults reasonably expected; therefore, the question 
naturally arises whether the present plant cannot 
be materially improved and such wise changes be 
made as will result in more effective work than this 
Association has been capable of in the past. Its 
opportunities are great, and the necessity for its 
work is urgent, hence this matter requires your best 
thought and conservative action. 

Freight Rates——The advance in eastbound grain 
rates, effective May 7, last, is worthy of more than 
passing notice. Not only were the rates on east- 
bound grain from Chicago increased 2 cents per 
hundred pounds, but there was also a rearrangement 
of the local and proportional grain rates. This 
rearrangement had the temporary effect of disorgan- 
izing certain elements of the grain business. We 
believe that conditions have so shaped themselves 
that the grain interests have now accommodated 
themselves to the rearrangement of local and propor- 
tional rates, and as to the advance in rates it is said 
that the producer has been mulcted to this: amount. 

Coincident with the advance referred to, a new 
system of making grain rates for official classifica- 
tion territory was put in vogue. The percentage 
rates heretofore in force and effect were, so far as 
grain rates are concerned, discarded, and the basing 
system inaugurated. The net result of this change 
in making eastbound grain rates was to disarrange 
the entire transportation geography of Central Freight 
Association territory. Points west of Pittsburg and 
east of the Mississippi were by this action placed 
in other positions (as far as the transportation rate 
on grain is concerned) than they had heretofore. oc- 
cupied; some points were placed relatively further 
east while others were placed at a greater distance 
from the Atlantic seaboard. This rearrangement. 
we believe, has created undue discrimination between 
localities and as well created unreasonable prefer- 
ences between the various shipping points. 

The time at which these rates were put into ef- 
fect—in the spring of 1907, just at the opening of 
lake navigation—clearly indicates the power and 
ability of the railways to make such rates as they 
see fit without let or hindrance from any other power. 
It has been usual and customary to see eastbound 
rail rates decline with the opening of navigation, and 
when navigation closes we as merchants have been 
expecting an advance. Without interference, with 
consultation, without advice and apparently with an 
eye single to the benefits of the carriers, this ad- 
vance was put into effect despite the supposed compe- 
tition of water carriage upon the Great Lakes. This 
incident is cited to show the helplessness of the ship- 
pers in the matter of the prevention of an increase 
in rates. Such action rests entirely within the bosom 
of the carriers, and there seems to be either no one 
to prevent advances in rates or the merchants neglect 
to take the weapon, if they have one. 

These matters are so clearly within the scope of 


this organization that they should appeal forcibly 
to all of us and the Association be prepared to use 
its influence against changes in freight rates, whereby 
the grain trade generally is unfavorably affected; and 
the establishment of freight rates should not be 
based upon how much the commodity will bear with- 
out material loss of traffic to the carriers, but upon 
an arrangement fair alike to the grain trade -and 
the carriers. You have among your membership men 
of wide business experience, also those well versed in 
transportation matters, and the Association should 
always seek their advice and co-operation; also have 
at its disposal ample means to protect the interests 
of the trade which you are supposed to represent. 
Bill of Lading.—A matter of great importance to 
all handlers of grain is the so-called Carmack Amend- 
ment to the Rate Law which provides for the issu- 
ance of a bill of lading for the property shipped, 
under which the carrier shall not exempt itself from 
certain liabilities named therein. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission had a hearing in this matter 
on June 15, 1907, and at that time declared that 
being an administrative body, it was not its purpose 
to consider the constitutionality of the amendment, 
but would hear testimony as to its proper interpre- 
tation. Your Association was represented by counsel 
at that hearing, who asked to file a brief in your 
behalf and accordingly on June 28th a brief was 
filed. This brief is a full statement of your position 
in this matter and says in conclusion that “the con- 
tinued failure of carriers subject to the Act to regu- 
late commerce, as amended, to issue a receipt of bill 
of lading in accordance with the mandatory proyision 
of Section 20, makes them liable for the penalties 
provided in Paragraph 1 of Section 10 of the same 
Act, and we respectfully suggest to the Commission 
that being authorized and required by Section 12 of 


the Act to execute and enforce the provisions of 
this Act,” it institute proceedings to compel obedi- 


ence to the requirements of Section 20, * * * and 
to make an. order requiring the. carriers to ‘conform 
to the regulation or practice as prescribed.” 

For your information we will state that the penal- 
ties your counsel refers to is a fine not to exceed 
five thousand dollars for each offense upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which such offense was 
committed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will hold a 
final hearing upon this matter October 15, and _ it 
is of the greatest consequence to you that this As- 
sociation be strongly represented at the coming hear- 
ing, by counsel, or otherwise, especially as the form 
of bill of lading which the carriers have practically 
submitted to the Commission is not in your interests, 
some opinions to the contrary notwithstanding. Com- 
paratively a few years ago there was very little dis- 


cussion in regard to bills of lading and it is a 
question whether many shippers or receivers even 


read the conditions thereon; but when the carriers at- 
tempted to enforce these conditions it became evident 
that the interests of the shippers were imperiled and 
if the position of the carriers is maintained, sooner 
or later all of us will be subjected to serious losses 
by the damage and destruction of property while in 
the custody of the carriers, and from other causes. 

Finances.—Attention is especially called to the 
report of your treasurer, which will be submitted to 
you later and will explain in detail the financial con- 
dition of the Association. It is not out of place 
here to again speak in no unmistakable terms re- 
garding the importance of providing ample means for 
the future work of the Association. Those unfa- 
miliar with the work of the secretary can have 
little appreciation of the many calls upon his time, 
which must be met cheerfully and promptly. It is 
unwise and unbusinesslike that it should be neces- 
sary for so much of his time to be consumed in 
obtaining funds to meet the running expenses of the 
Association. The credit balance on his statement is 
not a surplus, but represents a portion of the cur- 
rent year’s income, which, with the remaining dues 
yet to be collected, will be barely sufficient to meet 
the fixed expenses until July 1, 1908. In all busi- 
ness enterprises, among the first considerations is 
the matter of finances, and this body of business men 
should so regard this matter. 

In Memoriam.—It is a painful duty to record the 
death of your former fellow member and director, 
D. Hunter, whose death occurred at his home, Ham- 
burg, Iowa, June 17, 1906, soon after the ad- 
journment of the last convention, when he was 
chosen as one of your directors. Mr. Hunter was a 
most active and enthusiastic member of this Asso- 
ciation, and during his life, seldom, if ever, missed 
a meeting. He ws one of the early members and a 
most faithful worker, cheerfully giving his time and 
energy to the advancement of the Association. He 
soon became one of its chief advisers, therefore his 
presence will always be sadly missed, and especially 
upon this occasion. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Vice-President Washer: We have listened to the 


-report of President England. What disposition will 


you make of it? 

Mr. Wayne: I will move, Mr. Chairman, that the 
report be received and spread upon the minutes. 
Carried. 

Vice-President Washer: We will now listen to 
the report of Secretary Courcier. I sincerely trust 
that no one will leave the hall. 

Secretary Courcier: I see, gentlemen, that there 
are quite a few of you who are preparing to leave 
the hall. I would say that it will take me but a 
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short time to make my report, and I sincerely wish 
that those of you who are here now will kindly 
remain and listen to what little I have to say, so 
that you may know something about what we are 
doing. I shall regard it as a mark of your especial 


favor if you will do this, and I will try, if I am to 
be secretary again, to show my appreciation by 
doing a lot of hard work. If you will just sit down 
till I get through I shall be more than grateful to 
you. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


By John F. Courcier 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I submit 
this, my second annual report as _ secretary-treas- 
urer of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. Not 
pleasure because of any achievement of mine, but 
because the grain trade has proved itself able to 
care for its own. 

The convention year now closing has presented 
some difficult problems for solution; and while some 
of these have not rounded into definite accomplish- 
ment as some of us have hoped they might, never- 
theless there is not a proposition to which the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association committed itself at its 
tenth annual convention that is not farther advanced 
to-day that it was then. 

Unfortunately, early in February, we suffered the 
loss of President Goemann through resignation. Al- 
though seriously handicapped by unfamiliarity with 
the work immediately at hand, Mr. England, the 
first vice-president, took up the duties of president, 


and has ably directed the affairs of the Association | 


to the end of another convention year. ; 

During the year, we have sent out from my office 
approximately 6,000 individual letters, 20,000 circu- 
lar letters and 104,000 pieces of other printed matter, 
and haye attended seven conventions. It has also 
been my privilege to yisit nine cities on official busi- 
ness, and the uniformly cordial treatment accorded 
in every case was evidence to me of the high es- 


teem in which the organization which I had the 
honor to represent was universally held. : 
Hay and Grain Joint Committee.—This com- 


mittee met in my office on September 1, 1906, for 
the purpose of considering the advisability of em- 
ploying counsel to represent the committee before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and _ other 
bodies of national jurisdiction, and to pass upon the 
legal phases of differences submitted for arbitration 
before passing them on to the arbitration committee, 
the object being to relieve the members of the com- 
mittee of that part of the work, thus enabling them 
to apply trade customs and name their award with- 
out delay and without having to give up so much of 
their valuable time without pecuniary reward. The 
chairman, who will report to-morrow, was instructed 
to represent the joint committee in furthering nego- 
tiations within prescribed limits as to salary and 
subject to the approval of the board of directors of 
the National Hay Association. Mr. Goemann’s re- 
port will show why the subject was dropped, and 
why nothing further was done with the joint com- 
mittee. 

Feed Trade Rules.—The chairman of the com- 
mittee on feed trade rules will make a _ detailed 
report of what has been accomplished by his com- 
mittee. This committee was the outgrowth of the 
agitation for a Feed Dealers’ National Association, 
reported at our last annual convention, the principal 
advocates very kindly yielding to the importunitles 
of quite a:number of feed dealers who were members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association and who 
believed that better results at reduced cost could be 
attained under the auspices of this Association, than 
under the direct control of a new and unknown 
separate organization, giving them an opportunity to 
see what could be done. The committee is composed of 
men well informed on prevailing customs and needed 
chances; and it is, therefore, more than probable 
that a working basis will be established before the 
adjournment of this convention. 

Crop Reports.—Without anticipating the report of 
our committee on crop reports, it may not be amiss 
for us to urge you to inelude the committee on crop 
reports in your list of standing committees. 

We consider the crop report division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to be of the great- 
est importance to the grain trade. Without it, how 
would thousands of us know where surplus grain 
could likely be found, or where the greatest scarcity 
existed, thus determining in a large measure the 
grain movement for the year? How many of us in 
the past have spent a great deal of time and money 
preparing to buy grain in a given territory to learn 
at the last moment that there either would be no 
surplus or that the surplus if any would be taken 
at a premium by a section of country heretofore sup- 
plied from elsewhere? A_ carefully arranged map 
with the information furnished by the Government 
crop reports noted thereon enables us to keep before 
us at least the approximate possibilities of the 
producing and consuming sections of the country and 
to avoid profitless preliminary investigations. There- 
fore, we feel that our crop reports as issued by the 
United States Government are indispensable. even 
in their present imperfect form; and that the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association could do no _ better 
thing than carefully to study crop report methods 
through a standing committee and be prepared to 
assist, whenever possible, in improving the methods 
now in vogue. 

Demurrage.—The chairman of your committee on 
demurrage has worked very hard to develop a system 
of car service that would be equitable to all affected, 
and his report, as it shall be given later, will give 
you an idea of how unwieldy some of these great 
problems are. The Association does not stand com- 


mitted to any specific car service policy; therefore, 
all correspondence and other matter pertaining thereto 
received by your secretary has been referred to the 
chairman of the committee on demurrage. 

In order to keep myself generally informed, I have 
read a great deal of what has been written on the 
subject, and, as stated upon other occasions, it is 
my honest conviction that if the carriers would 
arrange for an absolutely unrestricted interchange 
of equipment, at least 60 per cent of the trouble 
now charged to the car shortage problem would be 
eliminated, and the adjustment of the remaining re- 
duced percentage would be correspondingly easy. 

Transportation.—On March 27 President England 
directed nie to appear the next day before the grain 
committee of the. Central Traffic Association in com- 
pany with the representatives of the Ohio and In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Associations, Ohio and Indiana 
Railroad Commissions, the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
and others, to request a postponement of the date of 
effectiveness of the then announced advance in grain 
rates, The following full text of my brief opening 
statement will clearly define our position: 

“We are not before you to object to the primary 
proposition to advance your rates, producers and 
consumers being the factors directly at interest in 
that particular, : 

“In this connection, it is my conclusion that up 
to the point of inhibition, the subject of freight rates 
is not of direct concern to grain dealers, as long as 
there is no discrimination as to individuals or com- 
mittees. 

“We can very well understand, however, that, if 
freight rates were advanced to a point where the 
producers of a given locality should find the growing 
of grain to be unprofitable, thus rendering it neces- 
sary to turn their attention to other pursuits, the 
grain dealers would at once become intensely in- 
terested. 

“The chief cause for our appearance is based upon 
the fact that millions of bushels of grain, the pur- 
chase price of which was predicated upon current 
rates of freight are now stored in elevators awaiting 
equipment. If the proposed advance were to become 
effective as scheduled, the pecuniary loss to the grain 
dealers located in the territory affected would be 
enormous: therefore, we most respectfully petition 
you to change the date of the effectiveness to June 
the first, 1907.” 

The resultant thirty-day postponement saved the 
grain trade thousands of dollars. 

Legislation.—Uniform B-L circular and draft of 

-L. 

Supplementary to the report of the chairman of 
your committee on legislation, I shall merely report 
the detail work of our office in connection with the 
matter of a uniform bill of lading. By the advice of 
counsel and with the approval of our Executive Com- 
mittee we issued from our office on October 1, 1906, 
a circular relating to the initia] carrier’s liability 
and including a number of rules to be observed in 
the matter of bill of lading. Approximately 4,000 
copies of this circular were ordered by our members 
at their expense, for distribution among their custo- 
mers. 

Immediately following the announcement that the 
joint committee of shippers and carriers at a meeting 
in Chicago on December 7, 8 and 9, 1906, had 
reached an agreement and that the new bill of lading 
would be stamped “not negotiable,” chiefly because 
Pennsylvania and some other states had laws _ pro- 
hibiting negotiable bills of lading, we sent the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Caldwell, of the Carrier’s Com- 
mittee: 

“A ecording to the press reports at hand, the new bill 
of lading will be stamped ‘Not Negotiable,’ provided 
the recommendations of the joint committee shall be 
adopted: and to this the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association wishes to interpose an objection. 

“Practically in its entirety, the car-lot grain busi- 
ness of this country is done on a basis that renders a 
negotiable bill of lading indispensable; therefore we 
most respectfully petition your committee to advo- 
eate the elimination of the words ‘Not Negotiable’ 
from the printed form, and to provide a special rule 
to conform to the laws of the states having specific 
statutes on the subject.” 3 

Mr. Caldwell’s response, bearing date of December 
31, was as follows: 

“Permit me to acknowledge receipt of your cour- 


teous letter of the 29th. in regard to insertion of term , 


‘Not Negotiable’ in bill of lading. 

“Have taken pleasure in passing your letter to the 
chairman of the bill of lading committee, asking him to 
bring it to the attention of that committee at the first 
opportunity.” 

Some time prior to this I prepared a draft of my 
version of what a bill of lading should be, but held 
it up, pending announcement of the report of the 
committee on phraseology. As soon as that committee 
reported, and the result was found to fall so far short 
of my expectations, I sent President England a copy 
of my recommendations. ; 

Confirmation Blank.—As soon as the committee on 
confirmation blank had been appointed, I sent all 


accumulated data to the chairman, whose report at 
this convention will mark the beginning of definite 
association activity in the matter of uniformity in 
this regard. In order that our trade rules may at- 
tain to their fullest measure of usefulness to the 
trade, it is necessary that a uniform avenue for their 
expression be inaugurated in the form of a Uniform 
Confirmation Blank, and to that end I would re- 
spectfully recommend an amendment to the consti- 
tution creating a standing committee on confirmations. 

Trade Rules—Owing to the time and attention 
claimed of the grain exchanges during the year in con- 
nection with the matter of Uniform Grades, we have 
not urged the consideration of the proposition to 
adopt our trade rules, or otherwise to assist in bring- 
ing about uniformity. Notwithstanding this, our rules 
have been adopted by the Atchison Board of Trade, 
IXansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Since our last annual convention I have sent out 
from my office approximately 1500 copies of the 
Trade Rules, upon request, in addition to those fur- 
nished our direct and affiliated members at the time 
of initial distribution. We have often stated, and now 
repeat, that if the Association were to do nothing 
more from year to year than to stand sponsor for its 
Trade Rules and their universal adoption, the amount 
of dues paid by our members would be profitably 
invested. 

Arbitration.—Twenty-four cases have been filed for 
arbitration, one of which reached the committee on 
arbitration. In addition to this we have received 
eleven inquiries for instructions in the matter of filing 
claims for differences. The above figures disclose a 
marked increase in the trade’s appreciation of this 
feature of association endeavor. We have experi- 
enced some, but very little difficulty in securing com- 
pliance with the terms of the arbitration committee’s 
awards. 

As to why a member should withhold prompt ad- 
justinent, 1 leave to your own imagination; but in the 
interest of a higher regard for such obligations, I wish 
to quote an extract from my report of our work at the 
fall meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, 
last November: 

“In connection with this arbitration feature, I wish 
to quote from: the last annual report of the arbitration 
committee of the Texas Association: ‘The committee 
means: briefly to pay its respects to the moral degen- 
erate, the man who, after entering upon the friendly 
arbitrament of any dispute, under a pledge of honor 
to abide the result, stultifics himself and outrages all 
decency by failing to do it. Language does not hold 
a fit expression of ccitempt for the mongrel who re- 
pudiates the obligations of arbitration into which he 
has entered as a free agent. We will admit the views 
of the arbitration committee of the Texas Association 
to be a severe arraignment, but I am not disposed to 
modify it, and wish it were possible to place that part 
of the report which I have just given before every 
grain dealer in this cowtiy, so that no guilty ones 
might escape. I do not ecnstrue this as being an im- 
putation on the grain trade as a whole, by any means, 
but 1 think you will agree that the reputation of one 
contract more than offsets the good influence of a 
hundred honorable transactions.” Time has not 
changed our views on this subject, and while the only 
troublesome cases we have had are now cleaned up, I 
sincerely hope there will be no mcre. 

Under the present arrangement, the work of the 
arbitration committee is purely a labor of love, and 
the grain trade owe the members a debt of gratitude 
for the comprehensive, painstaking manner in which 
they have prepared their opinions and awards. Un- 
like many other arbiters, they do not merely make 
their awards and stop. On the contrary, they prepare 
a detailed statement of facts upon which their conclu- 
sions are based, thus giving the trade in general an 
opportunity to profit by the faults and errors of others. 

Uniform Grades.—Inasmuch as I am to report later 
as secretary of the Uniform Grade Congress, I will 
not take up your. time by recounting any more details 
than will be necessary to bring us up to the opening 
of the first Congress. 

On August 28, 1906, at the direction of President 
Goemann, and in obedience to the instructions of our 
tenth annual convention, I issued a letter to all the 
principal grain exchanges and inspection departments 
of the United States, Pacific Coast points excepted, re- 
questing the appointment of delegates to a proposed 
Uniform Grade Congress, for the purpose of formulat- 
ing uniform rules for the grading of grain, to be rec- 
ommended to those in authority, for adoption. I then 
secured twenty-five sets of rules for the grading of 
grain then in vogue, including the grades formulated 
by the Chief Inspector’s National Association a few 
years ago, and, while preliminary arrangements for the 
proposed Congress were in progress, I prepared a list 
of comparisons. A detailed account of the inconsist- 
encies laid bare by these comparisons has been pub- 
lished in most of our leading grain journals, and I, 
therefore, deem it unnecessary to repeat them here. 
In order, however, to gratify those of our members 
and others who haye expressed a desire to see them, I 
brought the sheets with me and they are open to in- 
spection at convention headquarters. 

After a sufficient number of grain exchanges, boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, state inspection de- 
partments and grain associations to insure a represen- 
tative attendance had signified a willingness to send 
delegates, we issued a call to meet in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 11, 1906. This practically brings us up to the re- 
port of the secretary of the Uniform Grade Congress, 
which, as previously stated, will be given later. 

Membership.—The work of securing new members 
has been prosecuted throughout the year with as much 
yigor as circumstances would permit. Solicitation by 
mail is a very difficult thing to handle, for the reason 
that if you make your communications of sufficient 
length to cover all the reasons why non-members 
sbould give us their applications, they would not be 
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read by busy men; and if too much brevity is employed, 
the effect is correspondingly weakened. It is also a 
question whether too frequent solicitation might not 
create the impression that we were a mendicant society 
unable to accomplish anything of any character be- 
cause of the lack of funds. Realizing all this, we have 
from the beginning made this special endeavor to en- 
list the co-operation of our members. ‘The interest 
manifested by our members this year has greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the last, and the results to the Associa- 
tion, in dollars and cents, shows a correspdnding in- 
crease. The following individual members of firms 
represented in our membership have rendered valuable 
assistance, by actually securing applications since our 
tenth annual convention: A. G. Tyng, Peoria; Fred 
D. Austin, Chicago; F. L. Wallace, St. Louis; Willis 
F. Pubins, New York; Henry L. Goemann, Toledo; 
W. S. Washer, Atchison; W. C. Coffe, Kansas City; 
W. F.. Morgan, Des Moines; L. A. Morey, New York; 
F. L. McLean, Buffalo; James Creighton, Chicago; 
James L. King, Philadelphia; Caswell EB. Rose, Nash- 
ville; H. L. Rogers, Philadelphia; Fred Meyer, Toledo; 
S. W. Yantis, Buffalo; Chas. D. Jones, Meniphis; Ar- 
thur R. Sawyers, Chicago; Willis F. Rubins, New 
York; Charles England, Baltimore; R. R. Kornegay, 
Selma, Ala.; H. Lee Early, Cincinnati; Ralph Galt, 
Washington. There may be, and I have no doubt 
there are, a great many others who have contributed 
to the increase in membership, but having no direct 
evidence of it, we were unable to include their names 
in the above list. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to represent you 
at the thirteenth annual convention of the Lllinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, in June, 1906, and while 
there, we succeeded in bringing about the reaffiliation 
of that Association. It will be understood, of course, 
that we did not accomplish this single handed. Be- 
cause of a difference that had existed for several years, 
there were a great many prejudices to overcome, and 
this could not possibly have been accomplished without 
the hearty co-operation of the officers and members 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 

The Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association at its annual 
meeting in July voted to reaffiliate with the National 
Association, subject to the discretion of the governing 
board. Because of some new work already in hand, 
the governing board, upon consideration, deemed it 
advisable to defer further action in the matter of 
affiliation until some future time when their finances 
would justify them in filing application. 

In conducting the work of my office, I have en- 
deavored to keep in close touch with the secretaries 
of the unaffiliated associations, with the result that our 
relations are very pleasant, and, without exception, I 
am indebted to them for the many courtesies shown 
me during the year. I sincerely hope, for the good 
of the grain trade, that all state associations and a 
greatly increased number of terminal dealers may at 
no distant time be united under the head of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 

I take pleasure in submitting the following mem- 
bership statement: 

Direct and associate members reported at 


Tenth eannuale meetin gers, micraiees cieistue miele 307 
Min rolledsecOlagsa Auwtaka ert: ome fe.csar wre ietectes 94 

OLaRS RAE ers te ewevever e-a¥o ol hEslevereein chewar care 12), 06 

OEMS tcetersa unten eieeer te ahe eins oais ore are ote iwateberel tre ; 413 
Out of business and resigned....... SONS 31 
Not direct and associate members......... 882 
Affiliated members reported at tenth annual 

FHOOCIN EE Meee cian eee aa riae ce ang eeeieione whacaes 628 
Increase in membership of state Associa- 

CLOTIn areca enc esaier etre sl alenel obs Ss eMenataaparate SF w\iaysi's 
Enrolled: Illinois Association. -............. 400 

Oklahoma Association’ <i5.. 6.0.5 oe ete eels eves 150 

ENG talllereveele wearer e orators aiereis ve sien pishavessne-oe septate 600 
Wess Go Ds Union dissolyedis a... sas ear 100 500 
Motaleafiliateds Members ys... - os + setts 1,128 
Total present membership, all classes...... 1,510 
Summary: Total present members, all classes 1,510 
Total members reported at tenth annual 

PNLCCEIN Gterme pare csfeves stance rere as chelate aaa epee ES 935 

PotalPinerease) 4). \ccrts s+ ess «stae eterna tle arcs 575 


Finances.—Before proceeding to our financial state- 
ment, which consists merely of a general accounting 
of dollars received and dollars spent, I wish to avail 
myself of this opportunity sincerely to express my 
profound appreciation of the kind consideration shown 
me by the officers and members of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association during the convention year now 
closing. No one can possibly appreciate more than I, 
how utterly helpless a secretary would be without the 
support of yourselves and those whom you here elect 
to direct the execution of your instructions. The 
promptness with which all matters have been handled, 
coupled with the sound adyice, counsel and yoluntary 
suggestions freely given, have been in a major degree 
responsible for whatever successes may now be to the 
credit of the Association: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT.—RECEIPTS: 


Gaston hand cen deiasia cis setetereats $ 911.55 
Direct membership dunes .......... 4,835.50 
Sundries, itemized: 

Western Passenger Assn., refund. 3 7.00 


Central Passenger Assn., refund. 7.00 

Bill jade cirenlari. «cence cers < « 1.50 

Contribution, care Uniform Grades 550.00 565.50 
Affiliated se et es UGH! Skew renete ce 1,371.00 
Arbitration deposit . 150.00 


$7,838.55 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Sundries, itemized: 
Report of tenth annual meeting. ..$112.65 
Badges of tenth annual meeting... 25.00 


M. F. Dunlap stamp account...... 10.00 

Refund loan aceount?; ...%..5.... 77:00 
John B. Daish, legal opinion...... 100.00 $324.65 
Refund arbitration deposits......... 62.50 
Expressage and telegrams.......... 116.22 
Secretary’s traveling expenses...... 344.50 
Printing and office expenses......... 781.29 
Rent and office expense............ 385.70 
SALA ya ACCOUNT aNete metes cle tle estes 4,048.93 
ROSERD Oi eacram aiets ya cetata le Da toler niaece 327.99 
Cash on hand and in bank.......... 1,451.77 
$7,888.55 
Mr. Rogers of Philadelphia: Mr. Chairman, I 


move you, sir, that the most excellent report of 
our secretary be received and filed, and that the 
recommendations therein contained be referred to 
the incoming governing board. After that is dis- 
posed of I have another motion to offer. 

The above motion, seconded by Mr. Collins, car- 
ried, and so ordered. 

Mr. Rogers: Now, Mr. Chairman, I would ask my 
friend, Mr. Wayne of Illinois, to permit a reconsid- 
eration of his motion accepting the report which 
our worthy president read to us. None of us can but 
admire a report of that kind; but I believe, sir, 
that but few of us realize the time and labor neces- 
sarily spent in preparing such a report. Our secre- 
tary mentioned in his report that certain matters 
were not a labor of love. I believe that the officers 
of this Association are sincere and that they have 
given away a great deal of their time for the 
benefit of the Association; therefore, I would ask 
Mr. Wayne to reconsider his motion acting on the 
president’s report and to amend it by including the 
appointment of a committee of three to act on the 
recommendations contained in the report. I will 
ask Mr. Wayne to embody that in his motion, as I 
think he is the man to be chairman of that com. 
mittee. 


Mr. Wayne: I will embody what Mr. Rogers has 
just stated in that motion. 
Mr. Rogers: I will ask the unanimous consent 


of the meeting to reconsider the former action and 
adopt the proposed amendment as a substitute. 

Vice-President Washer: If there is no objection 
a committee of three will be appointed to consider 
the recommendations in President England’s report. 
The chair hears no objections, and it is so ordered. 
We will now listen to the report of the executive 
committee, which will be presented by Mr. J. W. 
McCord, its chairman. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. McCord: Mr. President and members of the 
Association: In making a report for the executive 
committee I have very little to offer. The report 
of the secretary and treasurer has shown about all 
that has been done. The work of our committee 
has been, I may say, a continuous performance. 
We have been constantly in communication with 
each other by letter, and the secretary has been 
so kind as to keep us fully advised as to what has 
been going on and has submitted everything of 
any consequence to us. Our work has progressed 
very smoothly and it has not been an arduous task. 
It has been in perfect harmony. I want to say that 
we have with us to-day a veteran in the ranks of 
our work who was in harness long before any 
ussociation was organized, I want to give up my 
time and call upon Mr. Charles B. Murray, an old- 
time grain dealer. 


REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES B. MURRAY, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE:CINCINNATI 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: If there is any- 
thing that I can speak about I would like to be so 
advised. I am just as much at sea as anyone can 
be. However, I will say that as a member of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, a Cincinnatian 
and one closely identified in one way and another 
with the grain interests for a long period—for, you 
see, I am getting a little old—I do feel a great deal 
of interest personally in this assemblage, this meet- 


ing, and I rejoice in the fact that it is held here 
in our city. I feel that the work of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association in recent years has 
accomplished a great deal toward placing the grain 
interests involved upon a uniform basis and a 
standing that is to the advantage of all, It is to 
the advantage of each and every section of the 
country. I do not know what more you can do in 
that way than you are doing. 

I listened a few minutes ago with a great deal 
of satisfaction to the words of approval of the 
crop-reporting efforts of our national government. 
I have had some knowledge of that work and have 
been interested in one way and another in its 
progress, so that I have come to feel that our goy- 
ernment service in that direction and in that field 
at this time is on a better and more intelligent 
basis for serving the interests of the country per- 
haps than at any earlier period. 

Gentlemen, as I said at the outset, I know no 
reason why I should be called upon to take up your 
time here and on this occasion, but I thank you 
for listening to me and I am exceedingly glad to 
be with you. (Applause.) 

Secretary Courcier announced that Senator For- 
aker would speak promptly at 2:30, Announcement 
cf a trolley ride for the ladies was then made. 

Secretary Courcier: I have to announce with a 
great deal of pleasure the receipt of an application 
from Mr. Kinney of Indianapolis and also from the 
Greenville Feed Company of Greenville, Ohio. 
These were not embodied in our report. 

Vice-President Washer: I have to announce the 
following committees appointed by President Eng- 
land, viz.: 

Credentials Committee—Joseph W. 
lumbus, Ohio; W.E. Sheldon, Jackscn, 
Rubins, New York; H. G. 
Nichols, Lowell, Ind. 

Committee on Resolutions—H, 
mouth, Ohio;. J. W. Sole, 
Rogers, Philadelphia; George F. 
John: B. Daish, Washington. 

Committee on Nominations—P. E, Goodrich, 
chester, Ind.; A. C. Gale, Cincinnati; E, M. Wayne, 
Delavan, Jll.; Henry L. Goemann, Toledo; H. H. 
Bingham, Louisville; B. A. Lockwood, Des Moines; 
Dan Josephs, Columbus, Ga. 

This concludes the order of business for the 
morning session, and the convention will stand ad- 
journed until 2:30 o’clock p, m, 


McCord, Co- 
Mich.; H. W. 
Morgan, Pittsburg; C. E. 


S. Grimes, Ports- 
Bluffton, Ind.; E. L. 
Reed, Boston; 


Win- 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The convention met pursuant to adjournment, 
President England in the chair. 
President England: I will appoint the following 


auditing committee: Joseph W. McCord, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; William Rogers, Baltimore; Frederick 
Austin, Chicago. 


Gentlemen, the report of the chairman of the 
Uniform Grade Congress and also of its secretary, 
Mr. John F. Courcier, will be made the special order 
of business for to-morrow morning at the opening. 
Next on the program is the address on “Uniform 


.Grading from the Exporter’s Point of View,” by 


Mr. George F. Reed of Boston. 

Mr, Reed: Mr. President, guests and members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association: In 
speaking to you on the subject of the uniform 
grading of grain from the exporter’s point of view, 
I shal] endeavor to give you what I understand to 
be some of the views of the exporters with whom 
I am acquainted. Such a presentation will neces- 
sarily be a composite, or average, of those views, 
not the opinion of any one man or any two or 
three men; and for that reason it has been neces- 
sary to make a more concise and accurate state- 
ment than it will be possible for me to give ex 
tempore, as much that I have to say is drawn from 
correspondence and from interviews with various 
people that I have had intercourse with, I there- 
fore crave your indulgence in listening to the re- 
port, I-hope you will pardon this slight digression 
in introducing the subject. The speaker then had 
recourse to his manuscript, as follows: 
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UNIFORM GRADING—EXPORTER’S STANDPOINT 


By George F. Reed 


The export grain trade of the United States of 
America arose from humble beginnings. The Pilgrims 
in New England and the English settlers in Virginia 
found the Indians raising maize, or Indian corn, Cap- 
tain John Smith has left an account of his trip from 
Jamestown to Kaegquohtan (now Hampton, Va.), on 
December 10th, 1607, in which he says: 

“With sixteene bushels of corne I returned towards 
our Forts: by the way I encountered with two Cae- 
owes of Indians, who came aboord me, being the in- 
habitants of Waroskoyack, a kingdom on the south 
side of the riuer, which is in breadth five miles, and 
20. miles or neare from the mouth: With these I 
traded, who hauing but their hunting prouisions, re- 
quested me to return to their Towne, where I should 
load my boat with Corne; and with neare thirtie bush- 
ells I returned to the Forte, the very name whereof 
gaue great comfort to our dispairing company.” | : 

It is quite probable that the home-going ships in 
those early days took back small quantities of corn 
to English ports as a matter of curiosity; but for the 
first century of colonial existence there was little 
thought of anything but the supply of our own needs, 
especially in grain products. , 

In a monograph on the ‘Grain Trade of the United 
States,” published by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, it is stated: 

“From the earliest period, we can find traces of 
an occasional movement of the cereals, or of flour, 
from the American Colonies, but such commerce was 
of no great importance. . a During the eigh- 
teenth century a small surplus of grain was shipped, 
the exports consisting chiefly of wheat from the North- 
ern and of Indian corn from the Southern states, the 
principal markets being found in Spain, Portugal and 
the West Indies.” 

In the same publication is a table showing that in 
the year of earliest record, 1790, the exports of wheat 
amounted to about 1,000,000 bushels, and there were 
exports in considerable amounts prior to that year, 
but in 1805 there were exported only about 18,000 
bushels, and in 1822 about 4,500 bushels. 

On February 10, 1820, Congress passed an act to 
provide for obtaining accurate statements of the for- 
eign commerce of the United States. The report of the 
Senate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1845, gives 
the grain exports as: Wheat, only about 400,000 bush- 
els; Indian corn, about 840,000 bushels; rye, oats and 
other small grain, about 178,000 bushels. You will 
note how significant the amounts were even up to the 
middle of the last century. 

It is of interest that most of the wheat went to the 
British American Colonies, even at that late date only 
2,000 bushels being credited to England. 

It is unnecessary to remind you of the magnificient 
expansion that has taken place in the commercial life 
of this country in the last fifty years, of the blessings 
of Providence in giving to us bountiful crops so that 
in many years we have had enough and to spare for 
all nations that have needed from our surplus._ 

Neither is it necessary to review before you the fig- 
ures, in quantities or values, of the grain crops of the 
United States of recent decades; nor of the exports 
which we have cleared from both coasts. You are 
grain men, and understand fully these facts and condi- 
tions. 

As the business developed, the necessity for some 
method of classifying and grading grain became early 
apparent. It is a°-natural law that business, like mat- 
ter in motion, follows ‘the line of least resistance.”’ Be- 
fore the days of the railroads, the waterways were the 
principal arteries of commerce, and the movement of 
grain followed those channels. Such ports as New 
York, with the Hudson River, and, later, the Erie 
Canal, on its completion in 1825, tapping the Mohawk 
and Genesee Valleys, and Baltimore with her rich 
tributary lands on the Potomac and with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Canal, attracted the beginnings of the export 
grain trade; and after the Louisiana purchase in 1803, 
wheat, flour and corn went down the river by barges 
from. the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, and was ex- 
ported from New Orleans. 

The early handling of grain was by river boatmen; 
and it was by these men, who were at the time super- 
intendents of transportation, that the first grading of 
grain was made. The inspection was of necessity 
cursory, and the boatman who knew rye from wheat 
and barley from oats was a pretty good man. In time, 
each port, or grain center, established its own system 
of inspection, subject to local control, usually by the 
exchanges, sometimes by the railroads, and in several 
instances by the state, but there has been little or no 
interchange co-operation, and thus far any attempt 
for unification of grade or federative control has been 
met with failure. 

You will hear later the report of the last Uniform 
Grade Congress and are familiar with the work of 
similar conferences during the past five or six years. 
Delegates from all sections of the country interested 
in the growing and handling of grain have gathered at 
frequent intervals, and have given their time and 
money in endeayors to get upon common ground. The 
reason for this movement has not had its foundation 
alone in the fact that the farmers of this country are 
dissatisfied with the way their grain is graded, or that 
the Eastern buyer has found fault with the inspection 
at Western points, or that the foreign buyer has com- 
plained of the quality of the grain that he has received 
from the United States, although all these reasons 
have had their weight, but it has been used princi- 
pally, I believe, upon the feeling of the thoughtful and 
far-seeing men of the trade that the time is arriving 
and is soon to be when our heterogeneous systems of 
grain inspection must be revised, made uniform, and 
placed upon a scientific basis, 


Much, however, has yet to be learned about the 
grading of grain. The Agricultural Department has 
done, and is doing, commendable work for the grain 
growers and trade, in educating the farmer in the se- 
lection of seed best adapted to his soil and climate and 
the handling of his crops. Valuable information has 
been gathered from data, based on experiments in test- 
ing moisture percentages of corn, but it is felt by many 
in the export trade, that we have insuflicient knowl- 
edge as yet, to justify the inspection of corn, for ex- 
port, at least, on the percentage of moisture test. It 
was thought at first, after a number of public demon- 
strations had been made, that the millennium had been 
reached, and that all that was necessary was fo grade 
corn according to the amount of water it carried, and 
everything would go straight. 

Our Atlantic ports have been making experiments 
along their own lines with the moisture apparatus, and 
some thousands of tests have already been made; and 
while it is true that a large percentage of water brings 
corn on to the danger line and a low percentage indi- 
eates safety, it has also been found that in very many 
cases deterioration is due to other causes besides water, 
and that many samples which will test 17 to 18 per 
cent will carry safely, while corn carrying 12 to 18 per 
cent has been known to arrive out of condition. 

There are many difficulties in the way of uniting 
the Atlantic and Gulf Ports on any system of uniform 
grading of grain. We are not unhopeful that in time 
these differences may be adjusted, but at present they 
seem insurmountable to some of the veterans in the 
trade. There are natural climatic and commercial 
conditions peculiar to the different ports, which render 
unity very difficult. 

While it seems comparatively easy to arrive at a 
basis of uniformity on spring wheats, rye, barley, oats 
and other small grains, yet when we come to winter 
wheats, which are raised in such widely separated 
areas, and in such a variety of environments, and in 
the case of the grading of corn for export at the sea- 
board, through ports in latitudes many hundreds of 
miles apart, where the temperatures border at times 
on the extremes of aretic and tropical conditions, we 
encounter problems with which we are still wrestling. 

In the germinating season, who would like to say 
that corn originating from Illinois common points and 
intended for Liverpool should be graded uniformly at, 
we will say, Galveston and New York, for instance, 
where, in the case of the Southern port, it might arrive 
in summer weather, be loaded into the ship, and then 
remain there several weeks waiting for other cargo, 
in their slow steamers, with a distance to Liverpool 
many hundreds of miles longer than the distance to 
Liverpool from New York; whereas the same corn 
might arrive in New York in cold freezing weather, be 
loaded into ships that are not in port over three or four 
days and make the voyage to Liverpool in a week— 
the corn on the one hand passing through the ex- 
tremes of heat, and on the other through the greatest 
degree of favorable temperatures. 

These localisms cannot be disregarded. To cite an- 
other case. Baltimore, for instance, handles a large 
amount of wheat from nearby sections and adjacent 
states, such as Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and even North Carolina. Nearly all of this wheat 
contains more or less garlic; and the producers in that 
section do not take kindly to having their grain graded 
“rejected,” which is otherwise of good quality. 

There are also. local conditions prevailing in the 
Southwest; and New York has ideas of her own on 
the subject of winter wheat. These objections, while 
they may not be insuperable (as a market like Balti- 
more could adopt Uniform Grades and still have a 
special grade for local wheat), still they must be con- 
sidered. 

At a recent gathering of Atlantic and Gulf Port 
exporters at Old Point Comfort, the subject of uniform 
grading of grain was very thoroughly discussed. The 
Southern ports were at that time quite urgent for 
some federation of interests regarding the business of 
inspection, while many of the Northern ports felt that 
there was little necessity for the radical reforms pro- 
posed, and they did not consider that the plans sub- 
mitted would correct the existing evils; and the very 
fact that European buyers continued to send bids and 
to accept offers from condemned ports indicated that 
they apparently did not expect to obtain on such 
transactions grain of better quality than they had 
heretofore received. 

I quote this from the report of one of the delegates 
to that conference. 

Several of the Northern ports were also of the 
opinion that their commercial and geographical posi- 
tion would not permit of uniformity, they haying 
quicker sailing ships, a shorter voyage, and a more 
favorable climate for corn in the germinating season 
than the Southern ports, as I have indicated in my 
previous illustration. 

There was held in London, in November, 1906, a 
conference of United Kingdom and Continental buyers, 
at which representatives from twenty-eight foreign 


exchanges and chambers of commerce were present.. 
The subject was “American Certificates;’ and many 


hard things were said in relation to them. Some 
thought that we might be coerced into submitting com- 
plaints on certificates to a foreign referendum, or a 
joint one, and many speakers did not appear to fully 
understand the real conditions prevailing here. A 
committee was appointed to come to this country in 
relation to the subject, but has not as yet visited us. 
We believe it would be very much to their advantage 
to do so, and that any representative body of fair- 
minded merchants from abroad would have a better 
idea of American inspection if they would make an 
impartial examination of our conditions on the spot. 


As for threats fromi abroad that American grain 
will be boycotted—the foreign buyer is a merchant, 
and his purchasing markets are the markets of the 
world. He is just as keen about getting a good bar- 
gain as we all are. When Argentine and Russia will 
sell him cheaper than the United States, he will buy 
of them; when Canada can undersell us, He will buy 
of her; and when our prices are right, he will buy here. 
There is very little sentiment or prejudice about it—it 
is largely a question of price and quality. 

It is difficult for one not having residence in the 
United States to get a clear understanding of local and 
state conditions, as related to our country as a whole. 
Each port having a standard, different in some degree 
from its neighbor, has led to some confusion in the 
minds of the foreign buyers as to the actual conditions 
prevailing here. The foreigner naturally looks for 
things American to be typical and homogeneous, and 
cannot understand how the same grain could grade one 
way at one port and something else at another, and is 
quite likely to charge to chicanery and fraud inspec- 
tion which supported by its local rules would be quite 
justifiable. 

There have been complaints from abroad of the 
quality of American grain, and the seaboard exporter 
has had his full share of trouble in standing between 
the seller of Western grain, on the one hand, and the 
receiver on the other side of the water. He is fully 
aware that conditions as regards the grading of grain 
are in no way perfect, and readily welcomes a con- 
servative movement towards a betterment of condi- 
tions. Most American exporters are willing to join 
the producer and handler in a fair and impartial con- 
sideration of the whole matter, but much ill-advised 
action has been taken in this movement which has 
tended to make some indifferent to any change. 

To cite an instance, one American grain trade paper 
circulated letters abroad reading as follows: 

“European importers of American grain haye ex- 
perienced so much trouble in their efforts to get grain 
of the quality needed by their customers, the wonder 
is they continue to patronize any exporter who ex- 
perience has proved incapable of making shipments 
according to contract. It is not necessary. 

“The United States affords several thousand firms 
who operate country grain elevators and buy grain 
direct from the growers, hence get it before it is mixed 
or adulterated and can fill orders for virgin country 
grain promptly to meet the needs of the most exact- 
ing consumers. When you want wheat, rye, maize, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, clover or timothy, make your 
needs known to them through a card in our depart- 
ment.” 

Then follows an offer, with rates, to advertise the 
foreign buyer in their publication. I cannot better 
comment on this than by giving you an abstract of 
a letter from the continent, referring to the com- 
munication: 

“We beg to enclose letter which we have to-day 
received from ........ , together with copy of this 
PE AO edition. We suppose that same has been 
sent to most of the commission merchants and buyers 
on this side, and the articles contained in said paper 
will, no doubt, do much harm and further contribute 
to discredit the American certificates when such things 
can be said by Americans themselves. We find that 
some of your people are advertisers in this paper, and 
do not understand how they can support this enter- 
prise, which is not only discrediting the export busi- 
ness and the certificates, but also encouraging the 
European buyers to avoid the seaboard exporters, and 
buy from the interior merchants, We forward this 
letter, as we think that it may be of interest to you.” 

No sane exporter would attempt to start a reform 
in the western grading of grain by circulating letters 
in disparagement of the country elevator men that 
the farmers are selling to, and such methods tend to 
rape the hands of progress, rather than to hasten 
them. 

Certainly the experience of the American meat 
packers in heavy shrinkage of foreign business owing 
to gross misrepresentation of the actual facts, result- 
ing in injury and loss, not only to the packers, but to 
producers of live stock, should cause pessimists in the 
American grain trade to pause and ponder. For any 
loss of prestige abroad is bound to react on the 
American producer in the end. 

On the other hand, I fear that there has been a dis- 
position at times, when some unfortunate port, sin- 
ning or sinned against (we know not which), for a 
sister port to pose as an example of righteousness and 
to try and make capital out of the misfortune of 
enother, and while it might show business enterprise 
on the part of an individual, it does not help American 
credit abroad, and beggars the main question. 

There is no doubt that some warrantable complaints 
have been made from Hurope on account of grain 
arriving on the other side disappointing to buyer, and 
in turn his customers, as these certificates are passed 
along. Several ports have, unfortunately, placed 
themselves in bad repute by too liberal construction 
of the grading requirements, and this, coupled with 
the effect of their unfavorable climatic conditions, has 
led (we hope only temporarily) to a loss of trade and 
prestige for them. 

Many complaints in the form of “Round Robins,” 
originating from European commercial bodies, have 
been mailed to all our seaboard ports, in many cases 
without specific information and very much exag- 
gerated and not substantiated by actual facts, while 
at the same time attempting to attack American grain 
certificates from all ports without discrimination. 

American certificates! With all that may be said 
against them, where is there a nation on earth that 
raises and exports grain, where there is any system 
as good or the standard any higher, crude as it at 
present may be? Even noted foreign critics of our 
methods have been magnanimous enough to admit 
this. The United IKXingdom and Continent are obliged 
to buy from all countries but America on “Rye 
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terms,” or “Fair average quality like sample,” that is, 
practically, ‘Arrival condition guaranteed,” and it is 
the experience of many a foreign buyer that his losses 
on account of the failure of the seller on ‘Rye terms” 
to protect his guarantee are far in excess of those 
incurred on account of the quality of American grain 
sold on final certificates of inspection. The fact of 
the matter is that when the United Kingdom and 
Continental buyers want our graip, they will buy it 
and pay the price and buy it on our certificates. 

Corn, of course, is the principal source of trouble, 
owing to its high percentage of water and the facility 
with which it will go to pieces after it once gets 
started. Buyers on the other side know full well 
that corn shipped in the germinating period, even 
under the most favorable conditions, is at greater risk 
than at other periods of the year. In some seasons, 
several of our prominent seaboard exporters have ad- 
yised their foreign correspondents not to buy corn 
until the danger period was over, and notwithstand- 
ing this, they have bought corn on certificates final 
from ports whose standards were low and then made 
complaint of the quality on all American certificates 
in general when it arrived. As is well known, by the 
payment of a small premium, say from % to le a 
bushel, the foreigner can have the keeping quality of 
his corn insured until it reaches his port; but in how 
many cases does he avail himself of it in shipments 
from Atlantic ports? Seldom, if. ever. Does this not 
show his real opinion of our certificates? 

There are, however, many reasons why uniform 
grading of grain may be, and. many signs pointing to 
its ultimate adoption, but on such matters we should 
make haste slowly and conservatism is desirable. In 
the consideration of any important subject, both sides 
should be weighed carefully and both points of view 
should be recognized. Many exporters can see no 
hope whatever of any material change from present 
eonditions. But whatever may be our view, the sub- 
ject should not be approached or considered from a 
purely selfish or local standpoint or handled along sec- 
tional lines, but in the broader spirit of “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.”’ The idea is national in 
its scope and comprehension, and in the true sense of 
national should we deal with it, united as fellow 
countrymen and in the common purpose of equal jus- 
tice to all. 

Bills and rumors of bills have been before Congress 
providing for uniform federal inspection, but have 
been opposed by most of the trade. But, undoubtedly, 
unless some adequate plan is formulated and put into 
practice by the grain trade in the near future, govern- 
ment inspection, whether for good or for evil, will be 
ours. We are not without an example of a success- 
ful governmental inspection in that of our sister na- 
tion on the north, whose system is commendable and 
whose certificates are relied upon by all. But condi- 


tions existing there are different from those prevail- 
ing in the United States, especially as to the variety 
of grades. While for us government inspection may 
be the ultimate solution of the problem, it perhaps 
cannot be considered as an immediate question at the 
present time. 

Some exporters express themselves as of the opinion 
that while the western uniform grading of grain might 
be practicable, they believe that each seaboard port 
will for some time to come have to grade according to 
its local conditions. Possibly a solution of the problem 
might be, Ist, standardization of inspection with al- 
lowance for special grades to cover local conditions; 
2d, a division into western and seaboard departments; 
3d, a board for purposes of appeal, one member of 
which might be a representative of the agricultural 
department for scientific advice. 


Mr. Rogers: I hardly know what the intention or 
the feeling of the convention was in regard to the 
paper just read by Mr. Reed, but I move you, sir, 
that the paper be accepted, spread upon the min- 
utes and referred to the incoming committee on 
uniform inspection, if that meets with the approval 
of the body. (Motion second by Mr. Collins.) 

President England: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the motion. I will say that there will be a special 
committee appointed to-morrow under the report of 
the chairman of the Uniform Grade Congress. How- 
ever, I will put the motion. The motion was put 
and carried. 

President England: Gentlemen, until recently it 
was generally regarded that your representatives 
in Congress devoted most of their time to govern- 
mental affairs; but in these days a very large pro- 
portion of the measures which are introduced into 
Congress bear directly upon the business interests 
of this country; and so it has become necessary 
that the representatives in the national legislature 
should be as well versed in business matters as 
upon other important questions, and I know it will 
be exceedingly interesting for you to hear business 
views expressed from the viewpoint of the national 
legislature by one who has had wide experience in 
these matters, and it gives me great pleasure to 
present to you Senator Foraker of Ohio, 

Senator Foraker spoke as follows: 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION—PAST AND FUTURE 


By Senator Foraker of Ohio 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—It was my fortune 
to spend my boyhood on a farm. In that way I came 
to be familiar at that time with the raising, harvest- 
ing and marketing of all kinds of grain produced on 
the farms of southern Unio. But that was in the day 
of small things. Farming was conducted then on a 
modest scale and in a very primitive way, as com- 
pared with the farming of this time. In consequence 
what I then learned about the different kinds of grain 
is of but little moment now. and since that boyhood 
period I have had no opportunity to acquire further 
knowledge of the subject. 

I do not feel qualified, therefore, to talk to an as- 
semblage of grain men about the qualities of grain or 
about the elassification of grain, or the grading of 
grain, or the marketing of grain, except only to say 
that I am in hearty sympathy with all efforts along 
these lines to improve the grain Americans produce, 
not only for their own consumption, but also for ex- 
port to other countries. In consequence, if you have 
expected me to discuss subjects of that kind I will of 
necessity disappoint you, and that I shall regret. 

My invitation to address you did not signify» what 
subject you desire me to discuss. Naturally, there- 
fore, I feel free to avoid trying to talk to you along 
lines with which I am not familiar; and, on the other 
hand, to take up some thoughts with which I have at 
least partial acquaintance, and in which I know you 
have an acute interest. That is to say, you are in- 
terested in grains, in their production, in their grad- 
ing, in their classification and in their marketing, and 
you are also interested in the transportation of grain. 

We have been legislating at Washington of late 
years about the subject of transportation of grain, in 
common with all other kinds of freight. It has oc- 
curred to me that some discussion of this legislation 
might be appropriate and not without interest to you. 
I know that you are familiar, in at least a general 
way, with all this legislation. Nevertheless, to make 
more intelligent what I say it will be necessary for 
me to call your attention in a specific way to some of 
the statutes that may have been enacted. 

The first of this legislation was the interstate com- 
merce law of 1887. That statute has been repeatedly 
amended and some supplementary statutes have been 
enacted. The original statutes, with these amendatory 
and supplementary acts, comprise what is known as 
the interstate commerce laws, and they provide for 
the regulation of interstate commerce, including not 
only the transportation of freight among the states, 
but the supervision and regulation of the carriers by 
which that freight is transported. 

In addition to these statutes Congress on the 2d day 
of July, 1890, enacted what is known as the Shermah 


anti-trust Jaw. It has been said by some of those who 
participated in the enactment of this legislation that 
it was not intended by its authors that it should apply 
to railroads, but the Supreme Court has held that it 
does apply to common carriers, as well as to every 
other kind of corporation, association or individual 
who may be engaged in interstate commerce in any 
capacity whatever. 

It is not necessary for present purposes to set forth 
in a detailed way the various provisions of these sey- 
eral statutes. It is sufficient to say that it was the 
purpose of the interstate commerce legislation to pro- 
hibit all kinds of discrimination and every species of 
favoritism, not only as to shippers, but also as to 
localities, and it was the purpose of the anti-trust 
legislation to prohibit all kinds of agreements, com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states or with foreign na- 
tions. All this legislation, as originally enacted, pro- 
vided. that there should be punishment of offenses 
against their provisions, not only by the imposition 
of heavy fines, but also by imprisonment of the in- 
dividuals committing the offenses, and in some cases 
by a forfeiture of the property in connection with 
which the offense was committed. 

‘the principal offenses were punishable under each 
statute with a fine of $5,000, or imprisonment, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

The interstate commerce act, as originally enacted, 
in this respect, stood without change until 1903, a 
period of 16 years. The anti-trust law in this respect 
has never been changed. 

Under the interstate commerce law, and the acts 
amendatory and supplementary thereto, there were 
repeated efforts to enforce its remedial provisions and 
bring offenders to punishment. The prosecutions were, 
however, so few in number, especially those that were 
successful, that the law had but little effect in break- 
ing up the practice of giving rebates and granting dis- 
criminations. In fact, they seemed from time to time 
to grow worse rather than better. This condition 
continued until the enactment of what is known as 
the Elkins law. 

In the meanwhile, there were a number of civil 
proceedings under the anti-trust law which resulted 
favorably to the government, in which decisions of the 
most far-reaching character were announced, notably 
the trans-Missouri Freight Association case, decided 
in 1897. The question in that case was whether or 
net an agreement could be sustained which had been 
entered into by competing roads to maintain rates 
upon which they had agreed, which rates it was ad- 
mitted were reasonable. 

The two principal questions involved were, first, 


whether the anti-trust law applied to railroads, and, 
in the second place, whether or not the language of 
the statute was such as to preclude in its construction 
the common law rule prohibiting only unreasonable 
restraints. 

The court held that the Inw applied to railroads 
as well as to other corporations, and that the lan- 
guage of the statute was such as to prohibit all agree- 
ments that involved any restraint whatever, no matter 
how reasonable that restraint might me,—in other 
words, that the common law rule could not be applied. 
The effeet of this decision was to hold that Congress 
had been so unreasonable in enacting this statute as 
to prohibit that which Was reasonable. 

The result of this decision was to precipitate the 
wonderful consolidation of railroads which we have 
witnessed. This was caused by the fact that if sepa- 
rate and distinct lines were to remain competitors, 
without power to make reasonable and even necessary 


agreements as to rates to common points and 
maintain them except under liability to go to the 


penitentiary, although made for the very purpose of 
avoiding rebates and discrimination, on account of 
which also the penitentiary stared them in the face, 
then the greatest if not the only safety was to be 
found in reducing to the minimum the number of such 
separate and independent lines. With the growth of 
consolidation there was a diminution of the number 
of roads engaged in competition and engaged, as a 
result of that competition, in the granting of rebates 
and discriminations; but in the aggregate there was 
almost as much indulgence as ever in such practices. 

In the meanwhile the complaints of shippers con- 
tinued to pour in upon Congress and numerous bills 
were introduced on the general subject. The re- 
spective committees of the two houses to which these 
bills were referred finally entered upon a serious in- 
vestigation, not alone of the general subject of re- 
bates and discriminations, but also and particularly 
of the question in what practical way could we so 
legislate as to break up these practices, It was as a 
result of this investigation and consideration of the 
subject that the Elkins law was finally enacted. The 
theory of that statute was that the inefficiency of all 
prior legislation was due to three principal facts. In 
the first place that only the representatives of the cor- 
poration and not the corporation itself were prohibited 
from the commission of these offenses. In the second 
place, all proceedings in the court of a civil nature, 
and all steps to set criminal proceedings in motion, 
were at the expense of the individual shipper, who 
hesitated to assume such a burden; and, in the third 
place, because the punishment by imprisonment was 
found to be so severe that it was difficult to secure 
testimony to support a prosecution, 

The Elkins law undertook to meet these several 
points. In that behalf it provided that wherever an in- 
dividual would be liable under the law as it had there- 
tofore stood, from that time forward the corporation 
itself should also be liable. It further. provided that 
whenever the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
reasonable ground to believe that rebates were being 
given or discriminations were being practiced, it might 
institute proceedings in its own name and conduct 
them at the expense of the government to prohibit 
the same and to bring the guilty parties to proper 
punisnment. In the third place, it abolished punish- 
ment by imprisonment, but increased the punishment 
by fine so as to make it a minimum of $1,000, with a 
maximum of $20,000 for each offense. Although this 
statute was enacted February 19, 1903, there was no 
serious effort to enforce it on the part of the Interstate 
Commenrce Commission or the department of justice, 
or the President of the United States, or anybody else, 
until about October, 1905, when the then attorney- 
general, Mr. Moody, now an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, set the law in motion. 

The whole country is familiar with what has fol- 
lowed. Both the civil and the criminal proceedings 
instituted under this law have been attended with the 
most satisfactory results to the government. Miscel- 
launeous fines amounting to more than $600,000 have 
been imposed and collected in cases of criminal prose- 
cution, and in one case, with which all are familiar, 
the Standard Oil Company has been fined to the ex- 
tent of $29,240,000. The newspapers announced a day 
or two ago that the Standard Oil Company is about 
to be brought to trial again upon a number of other 
indictments, some in Tennessee, some in New York 
4nd some in Chicago, embracing in the aggregate per- 
haps as many as 2,000 counts, on each one of which 
the minimum fine in case of conviction will be $1,000, 
and the maximum fine imposed may be $20,000; or, 
speaking in round numbers, minimum of $2,000,000, 
with a possible maximum of $40,000,000, or in other 
words, where the law was practically inefficient and 
unenforcible we now have the Dlkins law, which has 
been proved to be one of the most efficient statutes, 
whether considered criminally or civilly, that has ever 
been enacted, for these results have had the effect of 
stopping all these evils in so far as any legislation can 
have that effect. That is to say, the wisdom of Con- 
gress in making the corporation as well as individuals 
liable, and in providing that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall prosecute all such cases at the ex- 
pense of the government, and that the imprisonment 
clause should be abolished and that punishments 
should consist of fines alone, has been abundantly vin- 
dicated. This has been universally: conceded as to each 
of these provisions, except only that abolishing im- 
prisonment as a part of the punishment to be inflicted 
in case of conviction. When the Hepburn rate bill 
was passed the results mentioned had not been secured, 
except in small part, and that provision was restored. 
It was restored upon the theory that the imposition of 
mere fines would prove inadequate to break up the 
abuses at which the law was directed. There has not 
yet been any case under the law since it was so 
amended. In the absence of such a test, and in view 
of past experience, we may well doubt whether the 
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restoration of the imprisonment clause will produce 
any beneficial effect, especially in view of the fact that 
when this amendment was made the law was further 
amended so as to provide that there should not be a 
conviction except upon proof that the offense was 
committed “knowingly.” I voted to restore the im- 
prisonment clause, but I announced in some remarks 
I made in support of the proposition that I doubted 
the wisdom of the amendment. I still have that doubt. 
It rests not only on our past experience with inter- 
state commerce legislation, but also on our experience 
under the anti-trust law. Until now there has been 
no conviction under that law where imprisonment was 
likely to be a part of the punishment imposed. There 
has been much impatience on this account, accom- 
panied with harsh criticisms as to the non-enforcement 
of the law in this particular by those who are mak- 
ing public and spectacular clamor for a sight of some- 
body behind the bars. 

Answering charges of this character that had been 
made by Mr. Bryan, Secretary Taft took occasion in 
his speech at Columbus, August 19, to say: 

“It is difficult to induce juries to convict individuals 
of a violation, of the anti-trust law if imprisonment 
is to follow. In the case of the tobacco trust the 
government declined to accept a plea of guilty by the 
individual defendants, offered on condition that only 
the penalty of a fine be imposed, and the result was 
that the jury did not hesitate to stultify itself by find- 
ing the corporation guilty and acquitting the indi- 
vidual defendants who had personally committed the 
acts upon which the conviction of the corporation was 
based. In the early enforcement of the statute which 
makes unlawful, because of its evil tendencies, that 
which has been in the past regarded as legitimate, 
juries are not inclined by their verdicts to imprison 
individuals.” 

The statute which the secretary was discussing was 
enacted in July, 1890, and was, therefore, seventeen 
years old at the time he was speaking and making 
excuse, on the ground of “early enforcement,” for the 
failure of the authorities to send anybody to jail for 
its violation. 

This language of Secretary Taft would indicate 
that, in his opinion, the anti-trust law is less en- 
forcible, and, therefore, less useful, on account of the 
imprisonment clause. He does not recommend its 
repeal, but that would seem to follow in the mind 
of everyone who is sincerely anxious for practical re- 
sults. But whether that is his view or not, the record 
shows that it was on account of this view, and for 
no other reason, that the imprisonment clause of the 
interstate commerce law was abolished by the Elkins 
law. 

In their testimony before the house committee, 
Chairman Knapp and Governor Fifer, two of the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
spoke on this point, both strongly approying the aboli- 
tion of punishment by imprisonment for violations of 
the interstate commerce law on the ground, to quote 
the exact language of Chairman Knapp, ‘that punish- 
ment by imprisonment. instead of being an aid, is a 
hindrance” in that character of cases. These wit- 
nesses based their opinions upon their, official experi- 
ence in endeayoring to enforce the law. As already 
remarked, the satisfactory results secured under the 
Elkins law since that change was made, coupled with 
the continued inability to secure any results involving 
punishment by imprisonment under the anti-trust law, 


would seem to justify the opinions of Secretary Taft ' 


and these Interstate Commerce Commissioners. 

But, however that may be, I refer to the opinions 
of these men only because no one will question their 
sincerity in giving such opinions, and because these 
opinions, along with similar opinions from hundreds 
of other men just as much entitled to credence, are, or 
should be, a sufficient answer to the charges so fre- 
quently and recklessly made by “trust busters” and 
corporation destroyers that Congress, in enacting the 
Elkins law, was doing the bidding of a lot of railroad 


magnates rather than honestly and patriotically legis- | 


lating to promote the public welfare. 

We have not yet had much experience under the 
rate law. It has been in effect only a little more than 
a year, but our experience has been sufficient to 
demonstrate that it has not fully met the expectations 
of its friends. 
portant changes in it must be made. It is impossible 
to tell at this time with certainty what amendments 
may be adopted. That many will be proposed and 
some accepted there can be little doubt. At any rate, 
numerous amendments haye been suggested, some of 
which will probably receive favorable attention at the 
next session of Congress. 

According to the newspaper reports Commissioner 
Prouty, in an address recently delivered at Portland, 
Me., expressed the opinion that there should be a 
separation of the legislative, judicial and executive 
powers which are now merged in the general authority 
of the commission, It. has always been my contention 
with respect to this statute that what Commissioner 
Prouty thus calls attention to is a fatal defect in the 
law, not only because, as he suggests, it is impossible 
for the commission to satisfactorily discharge all the 
duties now conferred upon it. but also because it is 
clearly a violation of the constitution to thus com- 
mingle all these powers of government. 

Having elaborately discussed this matter on a num- 
ber of occasions, I.do not care to say more about it 
at this time than to express congratulation that one 
so capable to judge as is Commissioner Prouty, and in 
a position as he is to command favorable attention 
for his criticism, has seen fit to speak on the subject. 
For anyone else to so criticise this statute, except 
someone who was a conspicuous advocate of the 
measure, would be not to secure fair and just consid- 
eration of the suggestion, but only to bring down on 
his head the slanderous accusation that he was a -“‘re- 
actionary,”’ or some other kind of an enemy to that 
civie righteousness which characterizes the moral re- 


Already it is common talk that im- | 


generation that is now in progress among the American 
people. 

Considering the anti-trust law as a part of the law 
applicable to interstate commerce, another amend- 
ment that has been suggested affecting the legislation 
in which you and all other transporters of freight are 
interested is that the statute of July 2, 1890, known as 
the Sherman antitrust law, be so amended that it will 
prohibit only such combinations, conspiracies and 
agreements as are in unreasonable restraint of trade. 

One of the latest suggestions of this kind came from 
Mr. isnapp, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when he addressed the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Freight Traffic Man- 
agers a few days ago. He went so far as to say, quot- 
ing his exact language as reported in the newspapers: 

“T believe the most mischievous piece of legislation 
in the history of the country is the Sherman antitrust 
law as interpreted by the United States Supreme 
Court. It is intolerable and strikes a blow at develop- 
ment and progress.” 

These are strong words, but none too strong. It is 
not astonishing to me that Chairman JKnapp should 
speak with such energy and emphasis in criticism of 
this statute, but it is amazing that he and everybody 
else did not long ago see the objections to this law he 
now points out. Ever since the Supreme Court held 
in the Trans-Missouri Freight Association case that the 
Sherman antitrust law prohibited that. which was 
reasonable it has necessarily been an unreasonable 
sintute, and in the daily operation of the railroads it 
has been also practically a dead letter on the statute 
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books. To have enforced that statute literally and 
rigidly as the Supreme Court construed it would have 
been to bring absolute chaos in the freight traffic busi- 
ness as between all competing lines, and to have aug- 
mented and multiplied a hundredfold the eyils of re- 
bates and discriminations which we have been strug- 
gling so hard to prevent. 
enforeed, the roads competing for freight traffic be- 
tween the cities of New York and Cincinnati, together 
with all other competing lines, would have been of- 


fenders and liable to fine and imprisonment for every , 


shipment they made for simply coming, no matter in 


what way, to a common understanding as to the rates, 


that should be charged, and that they would uphold 
and maintain the same. In other words, for agreeing 
that they would not violate the Interstate Commerce 
law prohibiting rebates and discriminations, they 


would be liable to go to the penitentiary for violating , 


the Sherman antitrust law. 

' President Roosevelt, recognizing this inconsistent 
and absurd state of the law, recommended more than 
a year ago that Congress change the law in this re- 
spect so as to authorize reasonable agreements, sub- 


ject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. He repeated this recommendation in effect 
in his Indianapolis speech on the 80th of May last. 
Secretary Taft announced his agreement with the 


proposition in his recent speech at Columbus, and only | 


last Friday in an address delivered before the Bank- 


érs’ Association at Atlantic City, Mr. M. B. Ingalls 
added his condemnation of this provision of this law | 


and joined in the demand for its repeal or modifica- 


tion. 
In view of all this we have a right to hope that 


Congress will amend the law in this particular, for’ 
surely with such recommendations from such sources , 


there can be no question about the propriety of such 
legislation. 

Just now the papers are informing us about six 
new indictments that were returned last Thursday by 
the federal grand jury in the California district against 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. 

Some idea ‘of the heinous character of the crime 
charged in these indictments may be gathered from 


the following extract from the Associated Press state- | 


ment sent out from San Francisco: 
“Prior to the enforcement of the new law, and when 


With that law literally , 


the former interstate law was in effect, it required a 
three days’ notice to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by any common carrier before the rate could 
be reduced. The Pacific Mail and the Southern Pa- 
cific and the latter’s connections to Chicago repeat- 
edly violated this provision of the old law in making 
raics on shipments from the Orient. Their procedure 
aut that time was to quote any kind of a rate in the 
Orient in order to get business, and that when the 
shipment arrived at the port of San Francisco to 
telegraph and write the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission giving it notice of the rate it had made in the 
Orient on the eargo. This was not a compliance with 
the three days’ notice required by the law, and no 
doubt Special Agent Duncan had dug up a great many 
of these instances and presented them to the Federal 
trend Jury on which the six indictments have been 
bared. 

“Notifying the Commission in the manner stated 
above, the Southern Pacific officials admitted at that 
time to the Commission that it was irregular, but that 
it was impossible for them and the Pacific Mail to 
do otherwise if they wanted to retain their share of 
Oriental shipments against the competitions of the 
Suez route and the Empress Steamship Line in con- 
nection with the Canadian Pacific Railroad. For a 
period of about eighteen months prior to the enforce- 
ment of the Hepburn law there was a great fluctua- 
tion in rates from the Orient on shipments, particu- 
larly of matting, to the United States. 

“Rates fluctuated from day to day and even from 
hour to hour in getting a cargo for any given vessel. 
These facts at the time were laid in detail by Traffic 
Director J. C. Stubbs, of the Harriman Road, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He presented 
the matter very strongly before it, and insisted that 
rates at Yokohama and Kobe and other Oriental 
points had to be changed frequently, because of the 
Suez competition and in order to get business away 
from the Suez steamship lines. There was not time 
to give the Interstate Commerce Comission notice of 
these changes before the cargo arrived at San Fran- 
Cisco’? 

If this statement be correct, it appears, as I under- 
stand it, that the steamship companies and the rail- 
roads with which they are connected and the shippers 
were all simple-minded enough to suppose, in their 
wickedness, that they might receive through shipments 
in Japan, China and other foreign countries on con- 
tracts for through rates to interior points in this coun- 
try, which allowed less to the railroads than the es- 
tablished domestic rates from the ports of entry to the 
points of delivery; provided, before the shipments were 
transferred from the steamship companies to the rail- 
road companies and shipments by rail actually com- 
menced, they could give the three days’ notice re- 
quired by the old law and file and publish the new 
and reduced rates, particularly if they fully informed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and in that way 
secured business for vessels that belonged to the 
American merchant marine, which, but for such re- 
duced rates, would have been carried in foreign bot- 
toms. 

It will not be only interesting but highly instructive 
to watch the progress and note the results of these 
prosecutions, and therefrom learn the. effect upon such 
transactions of .an application of our interstate com- 
merce law to foreign commerce. 

But these prosecutions will by no means fully in- 

form us on that subject. The unwisdom of applying 
our interstate commerce law to foreign commerce is 
not fully realized until you apply it to shipments out 
‘of the country to foreign countries. Under the law 
as it now stands there can be no change in rates, 
either to advance or reduce them, except upon 30 days’ 
notice, and by filing and publishing the same with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as under the 
old Jaw, when it required three days to reduce and 
‘ten days to adyance a rate. What is the effect? 
‘ The result is what might have been expected. In a 
general way it is shown by the following extract 
from an interview given out at Paris, September 6, 
by Mr. Clifford P. Hgan,.of J. A. Fay & Hgan Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, one of the largest export: manu- 
facturing concerns of our city. 

He said, speaking of the results of an inspection of 
manufacturing- and economic conditions in Germany: 

“Japan has placed orders there amounting to mil- 

lions of dollars, and these Japanese orders include 
‘guns, engines, water-power machines and cranes. At 
every place we went we found Japanese orders for 
work that ought to be done in America.” 
' What he states is due in large part to other causes, 
but in no small degree it is attributable to the disad- 
yantages to which our American manufacturers are 
subjected by the application of the interstate com- 
merce law to foreign commerce. The freight to be 
paid to the railroads for a shipment from Cincinnati 
or any of our great interior cities to the seaboard is 
so large an item in the cost of producing and deliver-~ 
ing our manufactured products abroad that to make it 
a quantity that cannot be changed ‘‘from day to day 
and hour to hour,” as business competition requires, 
but only upon 80 days’ notice, is to give to our com- 
petitors a controlling advantage which has much to 
do with the millions in value of orders lodged in Ger- 
man shops and factories instead of with Americans, 

And what is true in this respect as to manufactured 
products is true also in greater or less degree as to 
export rates on grain and every other kind of freight. 

These losses are practically without any compensa- 
tion, for no matter what may be the necessity for. fix- 
ing rates as to our domestic commerce, or as to im- 
ports, there cannot possibly result any serious injury 
to any American interest if we allow rates on ship- 
ments to fill foreign orders to be made upon the 
flash of the cable, so as to meet the sharp competition © 
to which our foreign competitors are constantly sub- 
jecting us. It is simply inexplicable that this great 
wrong to our manufacturers and farmers and to the 
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American merchant marine has not been long ago cor- 
rected. I hope to have the pleasure of hearing, at 
some time in the near future, that Chairman Knapp 
has added to our debt of gratitude to him for his long 
and faithful public services by turning his rich and 
forceful vocabulary upon this offender against the 
public welfare. 

The purpose of these remarks has been to show 
that among the many amendments to our interstate 
commerce and anti-trust laws that have been pro- 
posed there are at least two that should be adopted. 
In the first place, we should make such a change in 
the anti-trust law as will apply its prohibition to only 
such agreements, combinations and conspiracies as 
are in unreasonable restraint of trade; and, in the 
second place, there should be an amendment that will 
exempt from the operation of these laws our foreign 
commerce. In the third place, unless we have a 
different experience in trying to enforce the imprison- 
ment clause than we had prior to the passage of the 
Elkins law, there will probably have to be, to make 
these laws of equal efficiency with the Elkins law as 
originally enacted, another abolition of the imprison- 
ment clause. But as to this we can wait for results 
and be governed thereby. At the present rate at 
which prosecutions are being brought we will prob- 
ably not have long to wait. 

You will observe that the President, Secretary Taft, 
Commissioner Knapp, Mr. Ingalls and hundreds of 
others who might be mentioned have united in recom- 
mending such an amendment of the anti-trust law as 
will make permissible, subject to approval by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, all kinds of reason- 
able agreements and combinations, and that as to pun- 
ishent by imprisonment for offenses against these laws 
our experiences, as well as the statements made by 
Commissioner Knapp and Governor Fifer and Secre- 
tary Taft, show that, looking to efficiency and prac- 
tical results, it is of at least doubtful wisdom. 


I think the time not far distant, if it be not already | 


here, when a majority of those who properly study 
the subject will agree with these suggestions, and 
when -that time comes, if it should, and the Congress 


learns that such.action will be popular, there will be | 


ground for hope’ that the independent representatives 


of the people,,.will muster the requisite courage and ' 


such. legislation will be enacted. ; 

‘ Upon that probability ‘the business interests of the 
_country,aaay be cordially congratulated. 

I have.the same kind of hope with respect to legis- 


lation to exempt our foreign commerce from the handi- | 


cap occasioned by the application to it of these laws. 
_ I cannot quote from anybody else. who has appeared 
as an advocate of such a proposition, but the propriety 
of such legislation is so manifest that time and dis- 
eussion will, no doubt, bring it about. 

»-I trust I may be pardoned for stating what I have 
tried to express is not new to me. 


As long ago as January, 1904, I introduced a bill— ' 


S. 3937, Fifty-eighth Congress—providing for these 
precise amendments. 


bil 


regulate commerce approved February 4, 1887, or in 
the act to protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 


ful restraints and monopolies, approved July 2, 1890, ' 
or in any act amendatory of either of said acts, shall 


hereafter apply to foreign commerce, or shall prohibit 
any act or any contract in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states; provided, that such 
a restraint be reasonable, or shall hereafter authorize 
imprisonment or forfeiture of property as punishment 


for any violation of such acts, except for perjury or’ 


contempt of court.” 

The bill was referred to the committee on interstate 
commerce, but was not pressed for consideration 
either in the committee or in the Senate, because 
just at that time, by numerous bills introduced in 
both houses, the whole subject was brought up for 
consideration, with the Hepburn railroad rate bill as 
the ultimate result. 

I have not been able to get favorable action on any 
of the propositions of this bill, but instead I got for my 
pains a memorable assault, from almost every direc- 
tion for haying introduced a bill which, it was charged, 
was in the interests of railroads, trusts, corporations, 
swollen fortunes, predatory wealth and everything else 
that was bad. This attack has been from time to 
time renewed on first one pretext and then another by 
those who appear to be either unable or unwilling to 
Jearn and state the truth; but I have an abiding 
faith that the waves of hysteria by which we haye 
been engulfed are subsiding, and that the day is not 
far distant when confidence in the integrity of the 
business men of America, including even those who 
have been conspicuously successful, will have been 
so far restored as to allow reason to reassert itself 
with respect to legislation affecting them and our 
common welfare, and that ultimately justice will 
characterize the judgment of all fair-minded people 
with respect to public men. f 

And now a word as to the circumstances under 
which you meet and the future that lies immediately 
before you. | ; F 

The grain crop of this year, if not the largest, will 
prove to be at least one of the largest in all our his- 
tory. That means a large business for you, and, other 
things being equal, continued prosperity for our great 
country. Whether other things will remain equal 
depends upon influences and forces we may not 
fully comprehend, but whether we understand them 
or not, we all. know that amidst our indescribable 
blessings something is out of gear. 

Notwithstanding our favorable conditions for more 
than a year there has been a general and almost con- 
stant decline in values. It commenced in Wall Street 
and for a time was confined to stocks and bonds. 
While so limited the rest of the country looked on 
with more than indifference—it is not too much to say 


pene. the title the following is a copy of that’ 


“Be it enacted, ete., that nothing in the act to’ 


with undisguised pleasure. It seemed so funny to see 
the bears getting the better of the bulls that there 
was general delight in the thought that the shrink- 
ages were mounting upwards into the hundreds. of 
millions. Finally the billion-dollar mark was passed, 
but what did that matter? The big, fat bulls could 
stand it. It was watered stock and predatory wealth 
anyhow, and the sooner it was all gone and their 
creators in jail the better. 

We were laboring under the mistake that Wall 
Street had no relation to anybody except only the few 
who traded there. But as the months passed and 
hundreds of millions shrank out of existence it gradu- 
ally began to dawn on the average mind that these 
fading fortunes represented interests in all kinds. of 
legitimate enterprises and affected nundreds of thou- 
sands of people scattered throughout the country who 
never engaged in any kind of stock gambling. 


A year has passed and the end is not yet. The 
slump continues and new troubles are in sight. Lack 
of confidence is beginning to manifest itself and 


The banks are uneasy and are 
restricting and calling loans. This lessens the vol- 
ume of business. Accordingly the mills and shops 
and factories are reporting a marked falling off of 
orders. Building’ contracts are not so plentiful, and 
now at last we are told that although they have more 
business than ever before the railroads find their 
credit for some reason so far impaired that it is im- 
possible for them to market enough securities to 
enable them to provide adequately such additional 
tracks and equipment as. they absolutely require to 
properly handle the business of the country. What 
is next to happen remains to be seen. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that a turn of 
the tide will come before we reach the stages of 
panic and disaster, but it must come soon or be too 
late to avert consequences of the most harmful char- 
acter. 

Only the business men of the country can turn this 
tide, and they can turn it only by showing confidence 
in each other and in our future. In that behalf it 
behooves them to discountenance and frown upon all 
kinds of pessimism, especially that which emanates 
from critics of the efforts of the President to enforce 
the laws of the country and bring offenders to justice. 

Here are some sample specimens of what I re- 
ferred to. I read, first, from a review of the markets 
of date September 27, only last Friday: 

“Publications to the effect that the President’s 
speeches would consist:of another outbreak against 
corporations, with all sorts of new restrictions, par- 
ticularly regarding the railroads, caused another out- 
break of liquidation to-day, the railroads participat- 
ing in the downward move as much as the indus- 
trials.” 

Naturally the street goes home very much de- 
pressed. 

‘Here’s another, dated September 28, last Saturday: 

“A Roosevelt speech is due on Monday, and the 
street has made up its mind as to the character of 
same, knowing the President’s attitude toward cor- 
porations in general. It may be just possible, how- 
ever, that he has realized that the disfavor in which 
he finds himself with the larger interests will pretty 
soon spread to the laboring element, which must bear 
its share of the outcome of his lack of knowledge of 
the Jaw. As chief executive for the people he has 
failed to take the constitution and law into considera- 
tion at all, simply constituting himself to judge as to 
which of the corporations are bad and which good.” 


seems to be growing. 


All this is not only monstrous, but without prece- 
dent, for never before since the beginning of our 
government has the mere announcement that the Presi- 
dent was intending to make a speech been seized upon 
by his critics and enemies as a cause for exciting the 
apprehensions of the business community. It is 
utterly ridiculous that they should do so now, for no 
matter what the President may say, our government 
remains; and even if he should propose what might 
prove harmful it could not be executed without the 
co-operation of the other departments of that govern- 
ment. 

It must be remembered that it is his duty to study 
conditions, have opinions and make recommendations, 
and no matter if he should err we need not be 
frightened, for we do not need to adopt his views 
unless we approve them, and if we approve them we 
eeue find fault with ourselves rather than with 
1im. 

He will not make any recommendations in the 
wisdom of which he does not belieye, and he will not 
take any steps in the exercise of the authority con- 
fided to him except only such as commend themselves 
to his judgment, and even those who distrust his 
opinions and judgments might well forbear from mak- 
ing such comments in view of the fact that under 
our system of government there comes in a short time 
an end of all official power and authority for presi- 
dents as well as senators and other public servants. 
Therefore, whatever your individual opinions may be, 
do not listen to those pessimistic suggestions. On the 
contrary, be of good cheer and go forward with con- 
fidence, for as the country is greater than any man 
or any official, so is the future greater than the past, 
and the rewards of business yet to come richer than 
any that have yet been gathered. 


Vice President Washer: I am sure that we have 
all been interested in and have profited by the very 
able remarks that we have just heard, I move you, 
Mr, Chairman, that the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation hereby extend to Senator Foraker the 
thanks of this body for the courtesy of his address. 

The motion was seconded and carried by rising 
vote, 

Senator Foraker: I account it one of my greatest 
honors to be able to recall that you received what 
I have said with so much evidence of appreciation. 
(Applause.) 

President England: I desire to substitute on 
the committee on nominations the name of Mr. 
Sawyer in place of Mr. Lockwood. Now, gentlemen, 
the cars are ready to take you to the Zoological 
Garden. 

Adjourned to 9:30 o’clock a. m., Thursday, Octo- 
ber 3. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION, 
The convention met pursuant to adjournment, 
Second Vice-President Fred Mayer in the chair. 
H. G, Morgan, chairman, submitted the report of 
the transportation committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
By H, G. Morgan 


This has been a year of very unusual activity for the favored few who worked with several times such 


legislators who have been called upon to participate 
in the efforts of the national and state governments 
to stem the tide of graft and favoritism that has run 
unchecked for years, almost without restraint, and 
while it is true that we still have some eyil prac- 
tices, such as the private car system and many other 
abuses, we can nevertheless point with pride to what 
has been accomplished and the good we may reason- 
ably expect to follow the efforts of statesmen along 
the lines which the national administration is pur- 
suing. If you remember, when we met in Chicago, 
over a year ago, President Fitch facetiously remarked: 
“They (meaning the government) are’ investigating 
everything, and should they decide to investigate the 
grain business, I for one would seek a more favyor- 
able climate.’ So searching were the investigators, 
so explicit. the orders under which they worked, so 
contrary to all precedent since we became a nation, 
we asked of our neighbors, “Can these things be?” 

To enumerate a few of the mitigated evils will take 
only a little time. When Mr. BE. P. Bacon, a member 
of this body, some four or five years ago, essayed to 
bring to the notice of the powers that be the evils 
under which we as grain men especially (but the whole 
country in general) worked, it seemed that there was 
one law for the railroads (and they a law unto them- 
selves), another law for the shippers of great estate, 
and still another law for the shipper of smaller de- 
gree. Since that time it has actually been disclosed 
that it will take the millions of many magnates to 
pay the fines imposed on a few individuals for the 
known breaches of the law. 

Knowing as we do that the mysterious is greater 
than the obvious, a doubt arises in our minds, should 
the counts that might be found be brought to light, 
whether or not there would be enough money in the 
treasuries of the guilty to expiate the sins of dis- 
criminations against the interest of a suffering public, 
and that public working overtime to make a living on 
a 5 per cent basis, while privileges were granted to 


margin of profit, plus the special privilege. Five years 
ago it was a hard matter to procure a finding against 
the railroads that would convict them of fayoritism in 
the supply of cars. At that time few of our members 
could get cars when they were scarce; to-day, the 
railroads not only give us our reasonable share of 
the cars available, but the car distributor will see 
to it that farmers and others applying for cars take 
their turn with us. 

Four years ago Mr, John Daish (who was then rep- 


resenting our case in Washington) was called into 
Pennsylvania to plead the cause of a coal mine, ‘This 


mining company, although properly equipped in every 
other way, was dependent upon the railroad for cars, 
and as these were not forthcoming, it simply meant 
the shutting down of operations. The investigation 
was so severe that the wrong was righted; mines were 
tabulated as to the number of men, the capacity, the 
production, the business done or in sight, and a pro- 
portionate number of cars allotted to all mines alike, 
according to capacity, with very much less discrimina- 
tion. 

Car Situation—Business conditions at the present 
time are unprecedentedly good. Cars are scarce, and in 
a statement made by Mr. J. B. Thayer, fourth vice- 
president of the Pa. R. R. Co., early this month in 
Philadelphia, he said: 

“The Pennsylvania is hauling more freight than 
at any other time in its history and ‘the outlook is 
splendid for a continuation of these conditions,’ for 
he was reliably informed that all the large industrial 
concerns are supplied with orders that will keep their 
plants running several months. The mills are only 
one source of prosperity of the transportation lines; 
the farms are another, and the traffic men watch the 
harvesting of crops as closely as they watch the har- 
vest of the mills.” 

Mr. Thayer’s report on agriculture is as good as 
his report on manufactures: 

“The movement of perishable freight this year far 
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exceeds that of any other similar period. With all 
the vessels we operate in Chesapeake Bay and the 
cars available on the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad, running along the eastern shore 
of Maryland, we were at times unable to handle 
promptly the large amount of freight offered. Farm- 
ers harvested big crops of everything they planted 
this year. Grain crops were a success, and there is 
demand for all kinds of grain in Europe.” 

Mr. Thayer concluded: ‘‘When the farmer has 
good crops, men in all other lines are prosperous. For 
these reasons I have the brightest hopes for the 
future.” 

Railroad Elevator.—So much for generalities. Your 
committee would remind you~-of the sale of the rail- 
road grain elevators, and that railroad companies have 
further recognized the evil of giving valuable rights 
by sale or lease of valuable privileges along their 
lines. If they acquire property by right of eminent 
domain or by the sovereign power of the state, they 
now realize they cannot sublet or rent such land to a 
favored corporation, for a nominal rent; such prop- 
erty is held for the public good, as is the railroad they 
operate, and they must observe the rights of citizens 
in such holdings, and not rent at an unremunerative 
rate that which they have refused to rent to another 
at figures showing reasonable returns. Such condi- 
tions are reassuring. We would not have predicted 
ten years ago that passes would practically be abol- 
ished in this year of our Lord. 

Commerce Laws.—We now have eonsiderable Jaw 
and many statutes; laws that go far enough for the 
railroads of the country, but they are laws that do 
not sufficiently help the individual and foster trade 
and commerce. 

When the interstate commerce law was made ef- 
fective in 1887, it did not take very long for the rail- 
roads to use the law in practice to their own immense 
benefit. We remember, nearly all of us, the chaos 
that existed and the rates that were quoted prior. to 
that time—short haul rates higher than long hauls, 
and cars hauled to a city 100 miles east to get a fav- 
orable rate to a city into the West. The railroads 
stopped all this when the law became an enactment. 

To-day we find the same condition—every courtesy 
that was extended by the lines over which we ship 
has been withdrawn; everything must be done accord- 
ing to published rates, and if there is no published 
rate, local freight rates apply until a rate has been 
published according to law. 

What Is Needed.—What we need is a railways com- 
mission, non-political, big and powerful enough to sug- 
gest needed legislation and enforce enacted laws. 
We can get no better illustration than by comparing 
our Interstate Commerce Commission with the rail- 
ways commission of Canada, which, by the way, did 
not have to work without precedent as our Interstate 
Commerce Commission was compelled to do. They 
had the experience of fifty years of railroad oversight 
in Great Britain, where nothing is done without the 
sanction of law; a needed siding must be passed upon 
and approved by the railways commission of England 
before the switch can be laid. The Northwestern Rail- 
road last year built a new type of locomotive, but 
was forbidden to use any of them until heavier rails 
were laid. 

No better use of our time can be suggested by your 
committee than to quote from an able paper by 
William Whyte, comparing our Commission with the 
railways commission of Canada. 

Canadian Railway Commission.—The publicity re- 
cently accorded the affairs of several large railways 
in the United States as a result of the proceedings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been the 
means of arousing considerable interest and diversified 
comment in all parts of Canada, and as a natural 
consequence Canadians, ever on the outlook for im- 
provements in all things, have compared their Do- 
minion railway act and the powers of their railway 
commission with the Interstate Commerce’ Commis- 
sion. The result of the comparison is interesting in- 
deed. 

Canadian railroads are regulated by a board of three 
commissioners, who are appointed for life. The chair- 
man of the board receives an annual salary of ten 
thousand dollars and associate members eight thou- 
sand dollars. This board is authorized to employ the 
services of experienced railroad men as experts in the 
different branches of railroad work. 

The Canadian Railway Act defines the duties and 
powers of the directors of railways. 

It can fix either maximum or absolute rates. 

All freight tariffs have to be filed with and re- 
ceive the approval of the Commission, which has the 
power to order changes in them. 

No toll ean be charged which unjustly discriminates 
between different localities. 

No greater toll can be charged for a shorter than 
for a longer haul, unless, in the judgment of the 
Commission, special conditions make it necessary. 

Freight tariffs are governed by a classification 
which must receive the approval of the board. This 
insures uniformity of classification. 

The effect of this beneficent rate regulation on the 
commercial development of Canada cannot be over- 
estimated. Consider for one moment what this pro- 
tection means: 

1. Equal rates for all. A guarantee that one sec- 
tion of the country will not be exploited to the detri- 
ment of another region equally endowed with natural 
resources. 

2. No secret rebates. An exemplification of the 
“live and let live” policy. The small producer is 
zealously protected and is afforded an equal chance on 
the same basis with a wealthy corporation. 

8. Government regulation of train schedules. An 
absolute assurance to the shipper that he can fulfill 
his contracts. 

In short, it may be said that the board of railway 
commissioners has absolute control over all matters 
pertaining to the construction, operation and main- 


tenance of railways, and, in comparison, the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission seem dwarfed 
almost to insignificance. 

Operation of Rate Law.—Since the last annual con- 
vention, the rate law of 1906 has been put to a test. 
The number of formal proceedings which have been 
brought before the Commission has been large, aggre- 
gating 338 cases. The Commission, in the first year 
after the passage of this law, rendered 91 decisions, 
of which 13 are matters concerning the administration 
of the law, the jurisdiction of the Commission, and 
the interpretation and construction of the statute. 
The Commission has handed down decisions wherein 
there were parties, complainant and defendant, to the 
number of 78, there being decisions in favor of the 
complainant, 39; in favor of the defendant, 37, while 
in two cases the complainants and defendants both 
won upon certain points. While the Commission has 
rendered in favor of shippers 39 decisions, relief has 
only been granted by the Commission in 19 cases, in 
some of which the orders have not been obeyed. Re- 
paration was ordered by the Commission in six cases, 
the total amount being $576.12. 

From these figures it can be seen that the Com- 
mission is behind with its work; for while it has re- 
ceived something more than a complaint per day, it 
has not decided more than a complaint every four 
days. If this speed be maintained, it can easily be 
seen that the body now constituted to handle ship- 
pers’ complaints will prove itself adequate to cope 
with the existing situation. It is possible that when 
the workings of the new law shall have reached a 
basis, the Commission will be able to devote more 
time to hearing the complaints of shippers, alleging 
unreasonable rates and unjust practices. 

It further appears that the shippers are not al- 
Ways correct in their opinion that what they deem an 
unreasonable rate or an unjust practice is such, for 
they have only won out in substantially half of the 
cases. Whether this be a fault of the law itself or 
tle interpretation of it, on the one hand, or whether 
the idea of unreasonableness originates solely in the 
minds of the shippers, can only be surmised. Cer- 
tain it is, however, the shipper has won in only one- 
half of the cases, and the Commission has only granted 
relief by order in half of the cases in which the ship- 
per wins. 

During the year there has been great activity in 
criminal prosecutions, brought about by an increased 
sensitiveness and a public clamor for a “square deal.” 
The prosecutions brought against the Sugar Trust, the 
Standard Oil Company and other large interests, for 
the acceptance of rebates, and against the carriers for 
granting such rebates, are still fresh in the public 
mind. The net results of these prosecutions teach us, 
we believe, that business men should be thoroughly 
alive and particularly careful that their goods are 
shipped at the lawful rate. The present decisions of 
the courts practically add to the Elkins law the filed 
and published tariff, and any departure from - such 
tariff, either by an increased rate or by a rate less 
than provided for by the tariff, subjects the shipper 
and carrier to fine and imprisonment. We desire to 
note in passing that the recent prosecutions have been 
brought under the Elkins law as originally passed 
in February, 1908; for, as yet, no prosecution has 
been brought under the amended HBlkins law, by 
which imprisonment was added as a penalty for the 
jufraetion of it. 

We believe there is a misunderstanding in the pub- 
lie mind concerning the relation between the rate law 
of 1906 (the so-called Hepburn law) and the Elkins 
law. The rate law of 1906 is, in its essence, a law 
for the correction of unreasonable rates and practices, 
in a formal proceeding before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This law aims to cover discriminations 
against localities and commodities. The Elkins law 
‘ooks rot to unreasonable rates and practices, but for 
a compliance, both by the shipper and the carrier, 
with that rate which is part of the filed and pub- 
lished tariff. It is claimed by some that the addi- 


tion of the imprisonment feature to the Elkins law-} 


will take away its usefulness, which it has clearly 
demonstrated. When the interstate commerce law 
had a penalty by imprisonment, there was but one 
conviction, and the offender was pardoned. When 
imprisonment as a penalty was taken away, there 
were numerous indictments and convictions, the total 
fines aggregating nearly thirty millions of dollars. 
Your committee feel that it should commend the Con- 
gress which passed the Elkins law and that branch of 
the executive which has seen fit to enforce it. 

Bill of Lading.—There is no more vital subject to 
the shipper than the present bill of lading. It is 
well known that for some years the contract of ship- 
ment has been a very one-sided document, and con- 
tained conditions which were unreasonable and un- 
just, and, further, that there was no uniformity among 
the several carriers, if one considered the whole coun- 
try. It will be recalled that in December, 1903, the 
carriers of Official Classification Territory sought to 
introduce and put in effect a bill of lading, the condi- 
tions of which were particularly onerous. This As- 
sociation, with others, complained to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and as a result of several 
hearings a committee of shippers and carriers was 
appointed to attempt to agree upon the conditions of 
this important document. This committee reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the early sum- 
mer, and the matter is to receive consideration at the 
hands of that body during the present month. We 
cannot wholly commend the agreement of the com- 
mittee, for they seem to have forgotten that the grain 
trade, and, in fact, other trades, cannot be conducted 
unless the bill of lading be in such shape that it can 
be used as collateral to a draft drawn by the con- 
signor upon the consignee. There are other conditions 
in the proposed document which do not meet with our 
approval. 

Your committee recommend that the Association be 


represented by counsel at the hearing, supported by 
your officers or an adequate committee. 

Carriers’ Liability—In May the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held a session for the purpose of 
hearing interested parties upon that portion of the 
rate low of 1906 which attempts to make the initial 
carrier liable for loss and damage to property en- 
trusted to it, whether or not the loss occur upon its 
line or upon the lines of other carriers. Your Asso- 
ciation was represented at the hearing, and subse- 
quently a brief of the views of your attorney was 
filed with the Commission. Your committee agree 
with the conclusions stated in that brief, as follows: 

“That Congress intended to provide by law for 
‘initial carrier liability’ for loss, damage or injury to 
property transported or delivered for transportation 
we have no doubt. The particular loss, damage orf 
injury for which such carrier is liable is that due to 
or arising from any cause other than the act of 
God or the public enemy. The party who is to have 
a right of action is the lawful holder of the receipt 
or bill of lading, the defendant in a proceeding brought 
under the statute to be the initial carrier, but the 
remedy given is in addition to the remedies provided 
by the common law and state statutes. If the holder 
pursue the remedy permitted by the statute and re- 
cover, the defendant initial carrier has a right of 
action over against and entitled to recover from the 
catrier on whose lines the loss, damage or injury oc- 
curred.” 

Your committee further believe that the continu- 
ous failure of the carriers to issue a receipt or bill of 
lading in accordance with the mandatory provision 
of Section 20 of the rate law makes them liable for 
the penalties provided in Section 10 of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce. Your committee urge that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission execute and en- 
force the provisions of Section 20 by instituting pro- 
ceedings to compel obedience to its requirements. 
Your committee append copy of the brief of your 
counsel as an appendix to this report. 

«.mendment Needed.—After a careful review of the 
first year’s operation of the present rate law, your 
committee are compelled to say that it has not proven 
all which its advocates said it would. We know no 
higher or better authority to quote in expressing our 
disappointment of what the rate law has accom- 
plished than the words of one of the commissioners, 
Commissioner Prouty, who, in a recent public ad- 
dress. said: 

“The railway is.a public necessity. For this rea- 
son, in its construction private property may be taken 
against the will of the owner. In exactly the same 
way, when that highway has been constructed, the 
public may, in its own interest or as a measure of 
self-protection, direct as to its operations. It may say 
what trains shall be run, what rates shall be charged. 
But just as the railway company could not, in the con- 
struction of its railway, appropriate private property 
without just compensation, so the public cannot, after 
that railway is constructed, appropriate the private 
property which has entered into it to the public use 
without just compensation. In other ‘words, it cannot 
compel the railway to render its service to the public 
upon such terms as will not yield to its owners a fair 
return upon the value of property which is devoted 
to the public use. To do this would be to deprive the 
railway company of its property without due process 
of law, in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
It would be a taking of private property without just 
compensation, and in violation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, if the rate is established by Federal authority. 
This is the ground upon which the Federal Court 
PIUISKOKS hg 

“If the Interstate Commerce Commission is in- 
vested with a jurisdiction so tremendous in extent, and 
of such finality, every effort should be made to pro- 
vide a body adequate to the trust. That Commission 
under the present law is charged with two sets of 
duties, requiring diverse qualifications for their dis- 
charge. It stands, first, as representative of the gov- 
ernment to see that these highways are in fact public. 
It is commanded to enforce the provisions of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce. It must see that the 
rates are reasonable and just; that the practices and 
regulations of railways are not oppressive; that the 
penalties provided by the act are enforced. In the 
near future its powers must be extended to the oper- 
ation of the railway as well. These duties are largely 
executive. They can best be discharged by a single 
head, responsible to the executive, and answerable to 
the spur of popular criticism. 

“Second, this commission is in essence a judicial 
tribunal, which hears and decides complaints. The 
qualifications of such a body are the exact opposite 
of the other. Its membership should be numerous, so 
that its decisions may be the resultant of independent 
minds. It should be entirely withdrawn from all 
political and personal influences, and it should have 
time for the deliberate consideration of the matters 
coming before it. 

“I very much doubt whether the same body can 
properly discharge both these functions. In the end 
it will either become remiss in its executive duties or 
will, in the zeal of those, become unfit for the dis- 
passionate performance of its judicial functions. 
Whatever may have been true in the past, the time 
has come when the Commission should be relieyed of 
all its duties except the hearing and deciding of com- 
plaints. 

“There are several ways in which this might be 
accomplished. The Commission itself might perhaps 
be reorganized and its duties divided. Its executive 
functions could be transferred to a bureau in some de- 
partment. I have myself thought that a new depart- 
ment should be created. Such a department would 
from the first have occupation in plenty. No depart- 
ment would be oftener applied to by all classes, nor 
would any be of more service to the whole public, 
railways and patrons alike. In the beginning of this 
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paper I had intended to refer more in detail to this 
matter, but my limit has been reached before my 
subject, and I can only urge the desirability of accom- 
plishing the thing in some manner.” 

Referring particularly to the grain trade, we are all 
aware that many practices which were heretofore of 
advantage to shippers have been taken away, and in 
lieu thereof onerous rules and regulations concerning 
rebilling, billing in transit and other matters have 
been put in vogue. 

Demurrage.—The subject of reciprocal demurrage 
has received some attention during the year, and sey- 
eral states have passed laws providing for reciprocal 
demurrage, either directly or through the medium of 
a commissioner. This subject promises to produce a 
clash between federal and state authorities, for it is 
reported that the law warrants the statement that the 
federal legislature has jurisdiction to pass and en- 
force a reciprocal demurrage law, under the constitu- 
tional provision that Congress shall have power “to 
regulate commerce among the seyeral states.” 

In conelusion, your committee recommend that its 
suecessor take such action as it deem appropriate for 
the securing of additional legislation looking to the 
amelioration and correction of present, transportation 
abuses, and continue to make the Association known 
in the halls of Congress as well and as favorably as it 
has heretofore. 


Aside from the paper the speaker stated that in a 
conversation with one of the commissioners some 
time ago the latter stated that if the official classi- 
fications were submitted to them before they were 
put in force, and if the rates on different commodi- 
ties were submitted to them before they were in 
force, they would not have to have anything like 
the number of hearings on special cases such as 
they hold now in Washington from week to week 
and from month to month. 

In connection with the foregoing report Chairman 
Morgan presented for action by the convention the 
following resolutions: 


Whereas, Under the act of July 2, 1890, commonly 
ealled the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, railroad asso- 
ciations for the purpose of maintaining agreed rates 
for the transportation of passengers and property are 
of doubtful legality; and 

Whereas, Section 5 of the Act of February 4, 1887, 
being the original interstate commerce law, makes 
it an offense for any interstate common carrier to 
enter into any contract, agreement or combination with 
any other common carrier or carriers for the pooling 
of freights of different and competing roads, or to 
divide the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings 
of said roads; and 

Whereas, The recent public utterances of the Presi- 
dent and of the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the expressed views of others well 
informed upon the subject indicate that there should 
be such amendments to existing laws which will per- 
mit interstate carriers to make pooling arrangements, 
subject to certain restrictions, or to make traffic agree- 
ments under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and 

Whereas, The pooling of traffic or freights and 
agreements between carriers upon rates and classifica- 
tions are two entirely different propositions; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled, representing the pro- 
ducers, shippers, receivers and exporters of grain, does 
hereby put itself upon record as being unalterably op- 
posed to any amendment to Section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which will legalize pooling, that is, the 
division among carriers of the tonnage or earnings, 
aggregate or net, on competitive traffic; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation is in favor of such amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law as will permit voluntary associations 
of carriers in a common territory and legalize agree- 
ments among them for the establishment of rates and 
classifications; provided, that such associations, com- 
mittees or bureaus, and agreements between carriers, 
shall be subject to the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or other competent federal 
authority; and further provided, that the right of in- 
dividual action by any carrier, party to such agree- 
ment or member of such association, be preserved: 
and provided further, that the shipping public be pro- 
tected against arbitrary action on the part of such 
associations or through such agreements by having 
ample notice of and opportunity to be heard in opposi- 
tion to such associations or agreements before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or other competent 
federal authority. 

Whereas, The experience of something over a year 
under the Rate Law of 1906, Act of June 29, 1906, 
has demonstrated that whatever may have been the 
purpose of said law it has not brought relief to, but 
on the contrary has imposed burdens upon, the ship- 
ping public; and, 

Whereas, In a recent address before the American 
Bar Association Commissioner Prouty urged the sepa- 
ration of the legislative, executive and judicial duties 
Us the Interstate Commerce Commission; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation favors the separation of the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial duties of the Commission by per- 
mitting the first named to remain in the Congress, by 
transferring the executive duties to the department of 
ecommerce and labor, or by creating a department of 
railways, and the present Interstate Commerce Com- 


merce Commission as now constituted to retain its 
judicial functions and duties. 


Mr. Reynolds: I move the adoption of those reso- 
lutions as read by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Collins: I desire to second the motion. 

The question being taken on the adoption of the 
foregoing resolutions, the same was carried unani- 
mously; and on further motion, duly seconded, the 
report of the transportation committee was ac- 
cepted as a whole and ordered filed. 

Vice-President Mayer: Great credit is due to the 
committee for their very thouough report and the 
suggestions therein, We will now hear from Mr. 
J. W. McCord, chairman Uniform Grade Congress, 
of Columbus, Ohio. 


REVIEW OF UNIFORM GRADE CONGRESS. 


Mr. McCord: It would be useless for me to at- 
tempt to make a detailed report of the work of the 
Uniform Grade Congress without taxing your pa- 
tience unreasonably, if I were to attempt to cover 
the ground at all comprehensively. All I have to 
say is that we have held three meetings, that we 
have been very energetic and very earnest ana 
have co-operated very harmoniously in an attempt 
to bring about uniform grading, uniform inspection. 
Our efforts, of course, as you know, have been 
directed toward accomplishing this result, in order 
that we might head off the possibility of adverse 
legislation on the part of Congress, because we be- 
lieve that Congress, if it attempted to legislate at 
all, would do so adversely to the real interests of 
the grain trade, because of the fact that Congress 
cannot adequately handle the matter and does not 
know what is really needed. 

Senator Foraker said yesterday: “If you can 
agree on what you need we will give it to you.” 
Now, if we could agree on what we do need we 
would not ask them to give it to us, for we would 
have it within ourselves. 

Mr. Courcier has a very exhaustive report of the 
two meetings that were held on December 11, 1906, 
and June 22, 1907, and he will give you in full 
detail what has been done and how the work stands 
to-day. I feel sure that after you shall have heard 
his report you will all agree that it is very neces- 
sary to continue that work and get it in such 
shape that when Congress meets again there will 
be no occasion for having legislation on uniform 
inspection. I thank you. 

Secretary Courcier: Mr. Chairman, I see that a 
major portion of those now in the hall here were 
delegates to the Uniform Grade Congress, and they 
know all about it. I anticipate that later on in 
the session there will be present a greater number 
of those who were not delegates to that congress 
and whom we wish especially to inform as to its 
proceedings; therefore, I would ask your indul- 
gence to permit the taking up of this question per- 
haps after Chairman Knapp has spoken, when the 
house will be doubtless better filled. There is no 
necessity of talking here to the Uniform Grade Con- 
gress delegates, who discussed this matter very 
thoroughly at Chicago and know all about it. 

Mr. King: We are very much interested in this, 
and I would like if possible to hear the report now. 

Mr. Collins: This is an exceedingly important 
matter. It is a subject that concerns everybody 
connected with the grain trade, as well as the Chief 
Inspectors’ Association. For that reason I believe 
it would be well to postpone the reading of the 
report from our secretary until we have a more 
representative gathering than we have at the pres- 
ent time. There can be nothing accomplished with 
reference to this great subject unless the mer- 
chants that are handling the commodities are in 
favor of accomplishing it; and they will know noth- 
ing about it unless they are here to be educated 
from the report as given to us by the secretary; 
therefore, I desire that you take a vote whether or 
not we shall postpone this matter until we have 
a more representative gathering. I move you, Mr. 
Chairman, to that effect. 

The question being taken on Mr. Collins’ motion, 
the same carried. 


REPORT OF THE ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 


Vice-President Mayer: Gentlemen, the chairman 
of the arbitration committee, Mr. Warren T. Mc- 
Cray, is not present. He will be represented by a 
member of that committee, Mr, Charles Jenkins of 
Marion, Ohio, 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the convention, on account of important business 
matters, Mr. McCray, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, was unable to be present, and he requested 
that one of the other members—either Mr. Gersten- 
berg or myself—read this. As Mr. Gerstenberg has 
not been able to be here, it calls for the tail end of 
the committee to present you the report, which is 
as follows: 


Almost coincident with the birth of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association and the appointment of the 
first committee on arbitration, was that of the first 
general treaty of arbitration between nations. It 
is true that the question had long been discussed 
and had many times been employed in matters of 
debate, but it was not until January, ten years ago, 
that the first treaty between nations agreeing to sub- 
mit their differences to a board of arbitrators was 
signed by the secretary of state for the United States 
and the British ambassador for Great Britain. This 
treaty was placed before the Senate with an eloquent 
appeal from President Cleveland urging its ratifica- 
tion. : 

The example thus set was soon followed and many 
similar treaties have been adopted by different na- 
tions, and the International Peace Conference in 1899 
established an international court of arbitration at 
The Hague, which was ratified by the United States, 
together with sixteen of the earth’s leading powers. 
This commission settled the Venezuelan question 
which had been a contested matter for almost a cen- 
tury. The Behring Sea controversy of long standing 
was also arranged in this way. In some countries 
laws have been adopted establishing a court of arbi- 
tration for the purpose of settling industrial differ- 
ences, the court consisting of a judge from the Su- 
preme Court and a representative of each the em- 
ployer and the employe. The law makes it a misde- 
meanor to cause a strike without first allowing time 
for the merits of the grievances to be heard and de- 
cided by this tribune. 

Thus we see that arbitration has taken a prominent 
place in the methods of. settling differences in na- 
tional and industrial life as well as in commercial 
life. It is especially fitting and appropriate that the 
different branches of trade should have their trade 
organizations and committees on arbitration to whom 
can be referred questions which arise between their 
members and decided by a committee of their peers, 
who are familiar with the usages and customs of their 
business, and who are much better qualified to render 
justice to the contending factions than is a court or a 
jury who are unfamiliar with the trade rules and 
practices. 

The Grain Dealers’ National Association through 
its arbitration committee offers a cheap and satisfac- 
tory way of adjusting differences between its mem- 
bers; and it is surprising that this privilege is not 
taken advantage of more than it has been. There are 
drawbacks to this method as well as advantages, but 
on the whole we believe it is in many cases much 
more satisfactory than an appeal to the courts. The 
chief difficulty we have experienced during the past 
year is that each member of the committee is very 
busy with his private affairs and it has been almost 
impossible on that account for us to get together, and 
also on account of the distance which has separated 
us, 

I would suggest to our next president that when 
he makes up his committees there should be ap- 
pointed on the arbitration committee men who live 
near each other, so that they can meet at some cen- 
tral point without hardship or inconvenience. This 
work being almost entirely a labor of love should be 
made as easy as possible upon those who are hon- 
ored by being called to serve in the capacity of judge 
and jury for their fellow dealers. 

I believe it is due to the litigants who present their 
grievances to this board that the merits of their 
cause should receive the most careful and conscientious 
investigation, and this can best. be done by a meeting 
of the committee and a careful research of the points 
involved in the controversy be gone over and freely 
discussed. When the evidence in the cases submitted 
is distributed among the different members for their 
investigation, and an opinion is written up, by the 
member who has done the investigating and is then 
forwarded to the other members for their approval or 
dissent, the tendency is too apt to be that the other 
members of the committee do not give the case the 
eareful investigation that they should, having confi- 
dence in their fellow member’s judgment and integrity, 
and simply assent to the opinion already prepared. 
In this way the parties at interest might get the 
opinion of only one member, whereas they are en- 
titled to the sound judgment of the entire membership 
of the committee, 

Our experience has shown that in going over the 
eases together points are brought out and questions 
raised and discussed which one man might pass over 
unobserved. 

During the past year we have reviewed several 
eases involving intricate points and _ considerable 
amounts, all of which were gone over by the com- 
mittee while in session. There are a few cases yet 
pending which have not been decided for the reason 
that it has been impossible for the members of the 
committee to get together, and believing that this is 
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the only correct way to handle these matters they have 


not received our attention. I wish to say, however, 
in behalf of the committee, that we will endeavor to 
get all unsettled matters adjusted before our suc- 


cessors are appointed, so that they can start out with 
a clean docket. 

Vice-President Mayer: You have heard the re- 
port of the arbitration committee. What is your 
pleasure? We have a moment that we can give to 
the discussion of the points brought out. This com- 
mittee is one that does a great deal of work, all 
for love, and they have been very, very conscien- 
tious. 

Mr. Grimes: I desire to call the attention of the 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion to a point that a great many of you overlooked, 
and that is, failing to make use of the arbitration 
committee. I believe that if every member who 
has a grievance would refer it to this committee, 
where necessary, it would result 
financial way and also in a friendly way. Litiga- 
tion is, as you all well know, something that you 
should try to avoid, and an amicable settlement of 
differences would often result in permanent friend- 
ship. By recourse to the arbitration committee, 
gentlemen, you will find that you will get results 
that will be satisfactory, I can imagine no greater 
disregard of the principles of this organization than 
for one of its members to refuse to submit a dif- 
ference to arbitration that should properly be so 
handled. Of course, it is up to you whether you 
go into the courts and often arouse ill feeling or 
whether you will come before an arbitration com- 
mittee which is composed of the best material pos- 
sible in this organization—fair-minded men, men 
who will give you a hundred per cent more justice 
than all the legal fraternity in the country can 
possibly afford you. 

These conventions are a good thing—where we 
meet others in the same line from all over the 
country and learn to know and respect men we 
have done business with perhaps for years with- 
out having had a personal acquaintance with 
them. By coming together we get more closely 
identified. The arbitration committee is a prac- 
tical illustration of this, and it has mapped out 
a careful course of procedure under,rules which 
will be given you by the secretary on application. 
1 feel safe in saying that by making use of the 
arbitration committee you will reap benefits which, 
if you have not tried the experiment before, you 
now have no idea of. I firmly believe in arbitra- 
tion. I believe in arbitrating even with a railroad. 
You can do more by arbitrating with the railroads 
a hundredfold than you can by pitching into and 
fighting them. A railroad corporation will do any- 
thing to prevent a lawsuit. I wish to impress 
this on this convention. Our secretary is in his 
office from year in until year out, and he is only 


too glad to take up anything that any member asks. 


him to take up. The arbitration committee is 
equally willing at all times to take up any matter 
coming before them, whether it is a matter of diffi- 
culties with the railroads or between individuals. 
I feel that any member. that makes proper use of 
the arbitration committee will find that it will more 
than repay him the cost of membership in this 
organization. 

As an example of what is accomplished by or- 
ganization, I want to refer to the change of rates 
that was to take effect on the first of April of last 
year, when by energetic action on the part of dif- 
ferent organizations we were able to save you 
thousands of dollars in Illinois, Ohio and other 
states. The very moment that the railroads sent 
out notice that freight rates would be advanced on 
the first of April what did the members of the 
different business organizations do? They got to 
gether—all of them—went to Chicago and ap- 
peared before the Traffic Association; as a result 
of which, instead of the freight rates being ad- 
vanced on the ensuing first of April they conformed 
to the request of what we would term a general 
arbitration committee and put the change off until 
the first day of May. What was the consequence? 
You men that had grain sold for delivery, sold two 


in benefit in a- 


or three months before, were benefited by that 
change to the extent of $16 or $17 a carload. That 
is an illustration of what can be accomplished by 
organization, and which could not under any cir- 
cumstances have been brought about by individual 
effort. It was due to them all getting together, 
the Ohio Association, the Illinois Association and 
the National Association combined. You are fa- 
miliar with it, but I want to call your attention to 
it again. 

Now, gentlemen, take advantage of what the 
report of the arbitration committee shows you 
can be done. Call on the secretary—that is his 
business; that is what’he is paid for; that is what 
you pay your dues for. Your dues are $10 a year, 
and if you members here would get in, each of you, 
one or two members you would increase the mem- 
bership and the funds in the treasury so that our 
officers could continue to carry on the work of 
this Association if possible more efficiently even 
than in the past. I thank you, gentlemen. 

President England now resumed the chair, and 
the committee appointed to escort Chairman Knapp 
ta the stage performed their duty and he was re- 
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ceived by President England and given the seat 
of honor. F 

President England: Gentlemen, during this con- 
vention there has been particular reference made 
to the matter of a uniform bill of lading, but the 
discussion has followed entirely along the lines 
concerning the liability of the carrier. There is 
another quite important feature in regard to the 
bill of lading which has not yet been touched 
upon, and that is its value as a negotiable instru- 
ment and the importance of having it in proper 
order for transmission from the bank at the point 
of shipment to the bank at the terminal market. 
It should be handled with confidence by all those 
who have occasion to supervise it. You are par- 
ticularly fortunate upon this occasion in having 
with you a gentleman connected with the large 
financial interests of this country, who has given 
this careful and long study. I refer to Mr. Ingle, 
of the Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore, who 
is a member of the bill of lading committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

I take great pleasure now in presenting to you 
Mr. Ingle. 


BILLS OF LADING IN COMMERCE AND BANKING 


By William Ingle 


Mr. Ingle: Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
Association: I very greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that has been permitted me to address you 
on this subject. I take it for granted that we are 
here not so much to hear speeches as to have a 
mutual interchange of ideas in connection with a 
subject that is of importance to all of us, to you 
primarily, and, secondarily, to the banks upon 
which probably many of you depend for your 
money in the ordinary conduct of your business. 
As in the case of most preachers of sermons, it is 
well to start with a text. It so happens that in 
coming on the train yesterday I picked up a copy 
of a New York Times of that date and found in its 
editorial columns something from which I will read 
and which I think will serve as an admirable text, 
although if I wander from it a bit it will be no 
greater privilege than the average minister avails 
himself of every Sunday. The editorial is headed 
“An Instructive Fraud,” viz.: 

AN INSTRUCTIVE FRAUD. 


The bill of lading swindle reported by The Times 
yesterday comes in time to assist a business reform 
of the first importance. It is hard to say whether the 
ease with which the blank bill was obtained or the 
ease with which it was negotiated is the more sur- 
prising. A bill of lading ought to receive at least as 
much scrutiny as a check or banknote, yet in the 
course of American trade it is treated with astonish- 
ing looseness. 

Not long ago we reported a ease in which a. rail- 
way paid $80,000 upon account of a bill of lading 
issued by one of its agents for goods of which the 
railway never had possession. In another case Ger- 
man firms paid $100,000 upon bills of lading for $200,- 
000 worth of goods, of which fifty tons were shipped 
instead of 3,000 tons. In the cotton trade it is the 
eustom for bills of lading to be issued in blank, and 
to be filled up duly by authorized agents, although 
the facts are not as recited in the bill. The losses re- 
sulting from this way of trading are almost beyond 
belief. The American Bankers’ Association Com- 
mittee reported one case of a loss of $320,000. 

The financial loss is the least important aspect of 
the subject. The crops are largely moved by ad- 
yances against bills of lading, and such are the scan- 
dals and risks that many banks refuse credits against 
them. Hundreds of millions more would be issued if 
the banks could trust the papers annexed to drafts, 
to the great convenience and profit of all concerned 
in the harvest movement. Naturally documents which 
are so discredited at home are worthless abroad. 

The seriousness of this situation has caused the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the American 
Bankers’ Association to act for reforms. National 
legislation is desired to correct contradictory ~state 
laws. But improvement may be had without await- 
ing legislation. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set a hearing upon a form of bill of lading which 
is approved by many railways, and which may be 
made obligatory upon all if no objections are de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Ingle then proceeded as 
from manuscript: 


There was exported from. the United States during 
the year preceding July 1, 1907, domestic merchandise 
valued at $1,853,000,000. Of these exports cotton 
represented a value of $481,000,000; wheat, $60,000,- 


follows, reading 


000; corn, $44,000,000, and other agricultural prod- 
oe $116,000,000, making a total of $701,000,000 
value. 

Practically all of these staples were shipped abroad 
under “order” bills of lading; which upon their issu- 
ance at once became the security upon which were 
drawn bills of exchange. Recognizing in the interest 
of trade and finance the necessity of having all suc 
ocean bills of uniform character and subject to such 
provisions as would beyond transfer to their purchas- 
ers an absolute title to the property carried under 
them and until their surrender, Congress passed the 
Harter Act, and this law controls foreign shipments. 
The domestic movement of merchandise, however, is 
not so safeguarded. All of the farm products for 
export before referred to were carried to the seaboard 
under inland ‘‘order’’ bills. In addition to this very 
great volume of shipments practically the entire re- 
mainder of all of the staples raised in this country is 
moved from the interior to some market under 
“order” bills. A careful estimate of the value of 
farm produce generally which is so moved totals three 
thousand millions of dollars annually. ee 

In the preparation and issue of ocean bills great 
care is exercised and the prospective purchaser scans 
them closely to detect defects which would render 
them useless as evidence of title. In other words, 
everyone through whose hands pass such ocean bills 
takes them seriously, accepts them with confidence, 
relying upon the law passed for their protection. How 
different is it in the case of inland bills, those with 
which all of us are so familiar; indeed, so very well 
acquainted are we with them and the purpose for 
which they are used that, certainly until the agitation 
of the general subject during the past two years, it 
is possible that very many shippers and certainly most 
bank people had really never read their provisions 
with any care. There were several reasons for this 
earelessness. In the usual hurry in which the busi- 
ness of this country is transacted, the average indi- 
vidual is quite apt to accept any routine paper given 
him, especially when he is aware that similar papers 
are freely used, possibly with occasional questionings 
of which he can have no knowledge. In the vast 
number of cases a shipment is received, transported 
and delivered without the slightest trouble, as in- 
deed would have been the case in the absence of any 
bill of lading, as no carrier accepts goods for trans- 
portation with any purpose other than their delivery 
in due course. Almost every shipper, however, must 
have had in his own experience, if of any length, in- 
stances in which trouble has arisen, and they then, 
for the first time possibly, took a lively interest in a 
particular condition in a bill of lading affecting their 
situation. 

An “order” bill of lading is a paper of twofold 
character, first, a receipt for merchandise and, second, 
a contract to carry and deliver. It is made more com- 
plex in that it is issued subject to numerous condi- 
tions which are sought to be imposed upon the ship- 
pers and which, if they serve no other purpose, afford 
the carrier innumerable defenses which are promptly 
set up the moment one of the papers gets into court. 
ihis might naturally be expected when it is con- 
sidered that the bills are prepared in the offices of the 
carriers, who most naturally see to it that their word- 
ing is such as shall involve them in the least possible 
responsibility. Speaking in a general way, the car- 
riers throughout the country through their committees 
ean and do act in substantial harmony in matters per- 
taining to the issuance of these bills, while the ship- 
pers, having differing degrees of interest and being 
widely scattered, can offer no effective opposition, but 
must take the forms as tendered and trust to the lack 
of general information on the subject to effect their 
negotiation. It is in this: negotiation that the service 
of the banks is required, as without their help it is 
difficult to see how the crops could be moved except 
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at the expense of a ruinous delay or at the hands of a 
very few large dealers who, being well fortified with 
capital, would unaided be able to make advances to 
the owner of merchandise from their own resources 
and thus put out of business a very great number of 
merchants who with any amount of energy and ability 
are nevertheless dependent upon the banks for the 
money which they furnish upon the pledge of order 
bills of lading covering shipments in their line. 

Probably no single trade organization better under- 
stands and appreciates the necessity of having a good 
clean-cut bill of lading than the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association. In your membership you have 
many large and financially responsible houses, but 
business aggregating an enormous sum is transacted 
by probably a greater number of houses associated 
with you, whose necessities under conditions hereto- 
fore obtaining have not demanded a great deal of 
capital. When crops are moying a large house will 
frequently have occasion to borrow $500,000 to $1,500,- 
000, while smaller concerns having a capital of from 
five to twenty-five thousand dollars will respectively 
be able to borrow from fifty thousand to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, having, in addition to the 
capital suggested, a good name and a proper number 
of order bills. 

Since the time, say twenty years ago, and until re- 
cently, the banks have readily accepted such bills as 
collateral, but with a use, which in your line is now 
well-nigh universal, has come an increased number of 
losses made possible by the present mixed and unsatis- 
factory state of the law, or lack of law, on the sub- 
ject, a fact immediately availed of by a carrier at 
fault. ‘Lhese losses arise from various causes which 
are now rapidly becoming better understood. Fraud, 
of course, is very often present. Carriers use a com- 
mon form for both straight and order shipments. A 
straight bill can thus be made valuable by simply 
writing the word “order” in its proper place atter 
issuance. As these instruments are necessities of 
commerce, there is no good reason why they should 
not be issued in some distinctive form, or at least 
have the word “order” printed on bills used for such 
shipments. 

One never hears of the carrier having any difficulty 
in properly caring for the sale of its tickets to the 
public, These can be had in most elaborate form and 
via a dozen connecting lines, but by the time a local 
agent gets through punching and stamping them the 
earrier is usually thoroughly protected. No .greater 
difficulty could attend the proper issuance of an order 
bill of lading, and some distinctive form of such docu- 
ment should be provided. Again, any material altera- 
tion, for instance, in the dating of a bill avoids the 
instrument, and the holder in some states would not 
be permitted to recover any claim based on such al- 
tered bill. The words “Not negotiable,’ printed or 
written at any place on the bill, mean exactly what 
they say and should act as a danger signal to all into 
whose hands they may fall and despite protest to the 
contrary by the carrier. No shipper should for a 
moment accept a bill so marked. ; 

The carriers object very strongly to the issuance 
of a negotiable bill of lading, probably not so much 
for the reasons they assign as for others of weightier 
character, as with a negotiable bill, even under the 
present contradictory laws, their obligation would be 
much more definitely fixed. By reason of the two- 
fold character of the paper they insist that it would 
upset all legal precedent to declare them negotiable, 
and possibly it would; but this only proves the neces- 
sity of establishing a precedent, as was done at the 
time when ordinary promissory notes were made nego- 
tiable. Before this came to pass, and at a com- 
paratively recent date, only bills of exchange pos- 
sessed this quality. Changing conditions must eventu- 
ally compel the enactment of laws which must outrage 
the sensibilities of devout followers of Blackstone, 
and the time is surely ripe for the perpetration of 
another such offense. 

The carriers wave all objectors aside, however, and 
call a shipper’s attention to the ‘‘order’” clause, made 
prominent by its repetition on the face of all bills. 
The language is so very simple and its meaning ap- 
parently so unmistakable that the majority of the 
shippers of the country have by its use acquired a 
feeling of absolute security. A rapidly growing 
minority has, however, had different and costly ex- 
perience. It probably does not misstate the case to 
assert that there is not a bank in the United States, 
which, hanuiing as many as ten order bills in the 
course of a year, had not in at least one case found 
that goods named in such a bill had been delivered 
to consignee without its surrender. What is it that 
then happens? In most cases a transaction is closed 
properly and without recourse upon the bill, but in 
odd cases, quite numerous in the aggregate, the in- 
jyured party is obliged to engage a lawyer with the 
idea of enforcing rights of which he presumed him- 
self to be possessed. If the amount involved is small, 
the offending carrier may possibly settle after a weari- 
some delay and possibly in order to avoid the pub- 
licity attendant upon the defense of a suit in court 
with its exposure of the unfair character of its ob- 
jection. 

If it so happens that the holder of such a bill 
should pledge it with a bank at any moment after 
actual delivery of merchants, such a bank would in 
most states scarcely have a chance of recovering, as 
the paper would be declared to be a “spent” bill, and 
while the carrier would receive a lecture upon the 
sacredness of a moral obligation, the holder of the 
discredited document would none the less lose his 
money. There should be no such thing as a “spent” 
bill any more than there should be a spent certificate 
of deposit issued by a bank. Suppose any of us 
should issue such a certificate and the owner should 
come to us and say that in a hurry he had left it at 
home and we in a complaisant way should pay him 
its value, would we not be obliged to again redeem 
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it if it later reached us in the hands of a bona fide 
holder to whom it had—yes, years later—been en- 
dorsed ? 

In some states the courts have held that anyone— 
for instance, a bank—cashing a draft with an order 
bill attached becomes the purchaser of the goods 
named in the bill and of which the document is the 
symbol, and that an endorser warrants to subsequent 
holders the quantity and quality of goods. named. 
EXveryone in business well understands that no such 
obligation is ever intended to be imposed or assumed 
by any party to a transaction in which a bill of lad- 
ing is employed, certainly at the time of its deposit in 
bank. Were this rule to generally obtain, its opera- 
tion must prevent the acceptance of bills as collateral. 
The only remedy lies in the enactment of a natiorial 
law which shall certainly on interstate shipments 
nullify these late interpretations of local laws. 

The shippers at the moment probably feel that this 
is a matter in which they are not especially interested, 
but failing the suggested relief and when as a con- 
sequence banks can no longer accept these proffered 
bills of lading, they will find that it very nearly con- 
cerns them, 

Again, under the laws of many of our states, any 
local agent of a carrier may issue a bill of lading 
naming goods not received by him, and by negotiating 
such spurious bill, defraud an innocent purchaser who 
will not be permitted to obtain redress from the car- 
rier. Such a plea would hardly avail a bank if its 
eashier, or oflicer authorized to issue certificates of 
deposit in its behalf, would issue such certificates in 
the absence of any deposit and should the evidence 
of debt find its way to the bank in the hands 
innocent holder. Surely the carrier should 
be fully responsible for its agents’ acts in a mat- 
ter in which he is regularly engaged, and especially 
so when there is certainly no practical way in 
which at stages of its handling the holder of such 
fraudulent bill can learn of its character. Agents 
frequently sign bills in advance of the actual receipt 
of goods, for the convenience of their customers, and, 
of course, without having the slightest idea of de- 
frauding anyone. If by any means one of these bills 
for which no goods were actually delivered to the 
transportation company should get into the hands of a 
third party, the holder could not haye recourse upon 
the carrier. 

It goes without saying that no shipper should for 
a moment accept a bill which he is asked to ac- 
knowledge in writing, either on the bill itself or prob- 
ably on a separate contract for filing in the earrier’s 
office. To do this would deprive the holder of his 
common law rights. 

These are some of the defects inherent in an order 
bill as at present issued and under laws now in force. 
There are almost as many laws as there are states in 
the Union, and by reason of this very conflict arises 
the necessity for congressional action. 

The interstate commerce act with its amendments 
helps the situation somewhat, but it does not touch 
upon any of the matters referred to, and all of them 
are important and, indeed, essential, if shippers in 
the future expect the banks to treat such papers 
seriously. 

Fhe Commerce Commission is given great latitude 
in exercising supervision of the general premises, 
but aside from its power to prescribe a particular form 
for use, it is probably without legal authority to do 
anything to remedy the existing situation in the other 
matters to which your attention has been drawn. 
Surely no ruling of the Commission ean confer nego- 
tiability upon an instrument which the law says is 
not negotiable. The law now says that a “spent” 
bill cannot be enforced. Is it possible, by agreement 
or direction, to nullify this law? Can mere regula: 
tion render inoperative the law which avoids an 
altered instrument? Can any declaratory conditions 
secure a transferee from responsibility in the matter 
of quantity and quality? Most assuredly not, in any 
instance. These points are all absolutely essential 
and no matter how effective is the language of any 
bill covering liability for damage, questions of classi- 
fication, tariff, demurrage, ete., the bill as security is 
absolutely worthless in the hands of any third party, 
if the larger and fundamental matters mentioned are 
not properly safeguarded. 

As suggested, the laws of the several states are con- 
flicting. Many states have no statutes covering the 
subject, and in these common law controls, but subject 


to differing interpretations. The commission on uni- 
form state laws, appreciating the very great im- 


portance of the subject, is now engaged in framing 
and discussing a measure which it is hoped will be 
enacted generally, as has been the negotiable instru- 
ments act, and, later, the warehouse law. While 
wider in its scope, the proposed act, in connection 
with the matters just discussed, follows very closely 
the points covered in the proposed amendment to the 
rate bill which is to be offered to Congress for its 
action at its next session by the bill of lading com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Association.- This 
last-named committee, for nearly two years, has been 
endeavoring to secure some satisfactory settlement of 
this large question. The banks have occupied a 
rather uncomfortable position, as in the handling of 
bills of lading they are between two friends, namely, 
the shipper and the earrier. Not wishing to assume 
an attitude of direct opposition to the carrier, this 
committee has chosen to accept in good faith numer- 
ous promises made them from time to time, only to be 
disappointed, until wearying of delay it has been de- 
termined to enlist most vigorously the attention of 
Congress and without longer paying heed to _ pro- 
crastinating promises. In this work we expect that 


yigorous co-operation from the shippers and their or-, 


ganizations which the importance of the subject to 
them would suggest. In addition to this aid, upon 
which we rely, we trust at the proper time to enlist 
the active support of the Commerce Commission in 


procuring the passage of such laws as shall so greatly 
assist and render safe the movements of commerce 
and at the same time in fixing the earrier’s responsi- 
bility possibly better enable them to enforce existing 
laws. 

Please bear in mind that the one thing for which 
the banks contend is not so much a bill subject to 
any particular conditions, but that a bill being issued, 
its various provisions should be so worded as to mean 
exactly what they say, nnd that a national law shall 
control and make such provisions enforceable. If 
these provisions do not coyer certainly the few points 
here discussed, the paper will be valueless and the 
banks of the country will be so adyised, when their 
use as evidence of title will cease. 

A joint committee representing the carriers in Of- 

ficial Classification Territory and certain shipping in- 
terests have for some time been discussing the pro- 
visions of the bill of lading. It has been most un- 
fortunate that by reason of a very convenient rule, 
adopted early in their session, no other parties, no 
matter how greatly interested, could enter the dis- 
cussion. Had it not been for the passage of the Car- 
mack amendment to the-rate bill, making the initial 
carriers responsible for shipments, and with which 
amendment the shippers’ committee had nothing to do, 
the discussion would probably not have been closed 
for some years longer. As this particular feature was 
the one thing deemed to be of primary importance to 
the shippers’ committee and the one thing most vigor- 
ously opposed by the carrier, its elimination from the 
discussion made agreement as to other provisions easy, 
and the result is a proposed form which has been sub- 
mitted to the Commerce Commission. The form coy- 
ers none of the points raised in this paper, and even 
so far as it goes is anything but satisfactory, and at 
a hearing to be given later in this month the Com- 
merce Commission will be asked to make in it certain 
amendments, 
_In the first place, in framing the bill the necessi- 
ties, or wishes, of those using such order bill for the 
purpose of raising money on them were not consulted, 
the shippers on the committee probably represented 
those interests which, while large, are not probably 
required, from the nature of their business, to use 
such bills as collateral; and as a consequence, the 
proposed bill is not so drawn as to make of it a se- 
eurity upon which shippers could expect to get ad- 
vances. The bill will permit inspection—or, in law, 
a technical delivery—upon the order of the shipper, 
and this should not be. It permits shippers, with- 
out production of order bill, to hold or divert in transit. 
No bank would advance money on a bill so drawn. It 
places at owner’s—the holder of the bill of lading 
risk goods when not actually attached to a train. 
How is it possible to know when this condition 
arises? Think of the trouble bound to result when in 
any case a carrier can claim that a car was on a sid- 
ing or in a freight yard and placed there probably 
for the convenience of such carrier. 

The members of your Association are yitally in- 
terested in securing a bill which shall seeure to the 
holder, either yourselves or the banks with which you 
deposit your drafts with such bills attached, a good, 
clean-cut title to the merchandise named in them. 
This title should be as secure and as easily defended 
as would be the case when you take a deed for a 
piece of real estate. Permit me for a moment to 
refer to your relations with your banker. If you are 
possessed of a certain amount of capital in your busi- 
ness, you probably go to your bank and arrange for a 
line of credit based on such capital, and using this 
credit you generally tender your unsecured note. This 
relatively small amount exhausted, you would at once 
be obliged to cease trading until you could collect some 
of your outstanding accounts, were it not for the fact 
that by the use of an order bill of lading attached to 
your draft for approximately the value of a shipment, 
you can have your bank advance you its face value 
and thus at once give you additional funds with-which 
to repeat the operation, ; 

In this process, please bear in mind, you are not at 


all using your credit, excepting such part of it as 
enters into the moral risk your banker undertakes 


in accepting from you as cash anything other than 
money. He, while doubtless holding the highest 
opinion of your probity and good intentions, will take 
from you your bill of lading draft solely for the 
reason that he does not at all intend to so give you 
credit, but he feels that the bill itself gives him ample 
security, no matter what might happen to you. If 
you imagine that your credit is really a material 
factor in such situation, try the experiment and offer 
your bank, during busy seasons and for a week at a 
time, the several drafts that you will make for 
amounts ranging from $500 to $50,000 each, without 
attached documents, and see what will happen. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that your credit, as 
far as the actual necessities of your business would 
require, would soon be exhausted. And yet this is 
what will certainly occur, if, after every effort, it 
shall be found to be impossible to secure from the ear- 
rier a bill upon which banks can with safety make 
such advances. Pending some reasonably prompt 
settlement of the entire subject, you can do much to 
protect yourselves and the banks if you would bear 
in mind the following thoughts: 

Do not on any account sign a bill in connection with 
the agent of the carrier. Do not accept a bill upon 
which the words “Not negotiable’ appear. Should 
they be on a printed form and erased by the agent 
upon your demand, see that the agent acknowledges 
the erasure in writing over his separate signature. 

Do not accept a bill altered before or after issuance 
as to date, quantity or in any material manner. 

See that order bills are signed in actual writing 
by the hand of the regularly authorized agent of the 
earrier. 

Do not fail to endorse properly order bills. You 
should not put upon either your commission man or 
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a bank the responsibility of furnishing and guaran- 
teeing such endorsement and thus assume a real risk, 

Allow me a word in connection with so-called ‘“‘ar- 
rival” drafts. There is something in the point raised 
by the carriers that merchants do not confine their 
demands for order bills to those cases in which they 
desire such a bill to use for the purpose of raising 


money. They claim, and it is true, that a rapidly 
increasing habit prevails of forwarding goods on con- 
sigument and under an order bill, thus making the 
earrier, and later, the banks, practically the local 


agents at destination of the shipper, and all for the 
same freight rate as would be charged on a “straight” 


shipment. It is only fair to bear in mind that in 
making it obligatory upon the carrier to take up 
order bills, or hold them responsible for the conse- 


quences, even when they have delivered a shipment to 
proper consignee, that they contract to perform a 
real service and this should be exacted of them as 
sparingly as actual necessities demand. Rather, 
therefore, than ship at random, as sometimes appears 
to be the case, to anyone who calls himself a com- 
mission merchant and whose promises are in inverse 
ratio to performances, and rélying upon an order bill 
attached to “arrival” draft, it would be better to dis- 
criminate a little more closely and, selecting a re- 
sponsible house, consign your goods to it with confi- 
dence and cease using arrival drafts. Could such a 
course be followed many of you would probably have 
fewer claims for shortages and other defects. 

It is very much hoped that this Association, and 
kindred bodies representing the very great number 
of merchants of the country handling its staples, will 
interest their members actively in this most important 
subject, and in addition to showing to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this interest by their words and 
acts, also heartily co-operate with the American Bank- 
ers’ Association committee in its efforts to properly 
protect the immense business which they collectively 
conduct by securing the enactment by Congress of 
such a law which, while fair to all interests, shall for 
a long time settle the numerous vexatious questions 
now constantly arising and lessen the chance of loss 
in handling a document of world-wide and rapidly 
growing importance. 


Aside from his manuscript Mr. Ingle said: 

“But the courts have a way when they have had 
a decision on any particular subject of following 
that precedent, so we can never tell when the other 
Banks now tried to es- 
cape that responsibility by stamping a waiver of 
responsibility on such bills as pass through their 


states will fall into line. 


hands. It is a question how effective that waiver 
is in law; but it is placed there for what it is 
worth.” 


DISCUSSION OF MR. 

Mr. Brafford: I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. In one paragraph of his paper, as I un- 
derstood it, the statement was made that the 
banks would object to diverting all goods shipped 
under an order bill upon the demand of the shipper 
after he has parted with it. Three-fourths of the 
grain that from Pennsylvania for the in- 
terior on the Pennsylvania Railroad is billed to 
Altoona for diversion. We draw on Philadelphia. 
But that grain never stops at Altoona, but is taken 
all over the state of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ingle: There is no possible objection to any 
method of billing grain. The bill of lading shows 
the billing, and if it is an order bill it passes title 
to the bank or to other parties by endorsement. In 
so endorsing the shipper gives up control of the 
goods. That does not mean to say that if a ship- 
per should, for his convenience or the convenience 
of the consignee, want those goods diverted he can- 
not secure such diversion; but the order for that 
diversion should follow the same channel previ- 
ously followed by the order bill. It should come 
from the local bank which has first negotiated the 
bill, and not directly from the shipper. Suppose 
we get a draft drawn by you on John Smith at 
Baltimore, and you wire the bank in Baltimore 
to return without protest such bill. Why, we 
would not dare to réturn that bill without pro- 
test, simply on the order from you direct, unless 
we assumed the full responsibility. If we hap- 
pened to know you and knew also that the tele- 
gram was bona fide, we might take the risk; but it 
would be a risk just the same. So that when an 
order bill is endorsed to a third party the bank 
takes full title to the goods carried under it. 1 
think it is perfectly fair to say that the only 
person who should be authorized to divert these 
bills, or to interfere with the original tenor of 
such paper, should be the holder of it, the pur- 
chaser, if you choose. You have the best title to 
it. As a matter of fact, it is perfectly easy for 
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you to secure that diversion through the channel 
through which you negotiate the bill. Were it 
otherwise and should we advance money on such 
a bill a party in the West might take advantage 
of the collecting bank by ordering a diversion in 
some direction other than the original billing 
and compe] the holder of the bill to sue under the 
laws of a state other than the one in which he was 
located. I think you can appreciate the fallacy of 
the general proposition, 

Mr. Collins: I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Suppose the carriers were to safe- 
guard the bill of lading for issuance similarily to 
the United States Government’s safeguard of their 
bonds. For instance, at the present time any gen- 
tleman in this hall could go to the railroad office 
and get a pad of blank bills of lading, which he 
could use in any manner he saw fit. He could 
forge a bill of lading if he so desired and -draw on 
it. Now, it seems to me that this whole matter 
could be helped if the carrier would safeguard the 
issuance of the bill of lading. Do you think they 
could do that? 

Mr. Ingle: J am unfortunate in occupying a posi- 
tion on both sides of this question; in fact, on three 
sides of it. It is certainly far from my purpose, 
and I take it from yours, to work any unreason- 
able hardship on a railroad. You have your busi- 
ness within the walls of your office. The bank 
has its business under its direct supervision. The 
railroad has to conduct its business over a strip 
of territory of perhaps two thousand or three thou- 
sand miles in length, through agents, many of 
whom are peopte of narrow education, and so on. 
I do not know how practical it would be. It would 
be a most desirable situation if it could be brought 
about, that the railroads should issue order bills 
of lading, taking the same care of them as they 
do of their ticket files. Given a proper law for the 
protection of the bill of lading, there is no reason 
why it should not take the same form as a simple 
railway receipt. No one would care about long 
conditions and specifications being on it. All we 
would want would be, “Received by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad 100 bales of cotton, say, for ship- 
ment to so and so, shipper’s order, ete.’”’ Of course, 


you would want to the car number and some rout- 
ing on it, but there is no possible necessity, from 
the banks’ point of view, of having anything else 
on that paper further than is sufficient to make it 
subject to the provisions of the law. That matter 
could be placed on a piece of paper as small ias 
a ticket. I do not see any insurmountable diffi- 
culty in holding or caring for such receipts any 
more than in properly caring for tickets, which 
when issued are expected to pass with a money 
value. They are valuable papers. The additional 
length of time that it would take a railroad agent 
to properly make up order bills, when a shipment 
is ready for forwarding, is not appreciable. At 
the smaller towns I do not know how many cars 
you all take—two, three or four a day, or some- 
thing of that kind—but at the larger towns and 
business centers they have a proper force to at- 
tend to business, and I cannot see any insur- 
mountable difficulty in that. I appreciate that 
there is more force in the point that they raised, 
that in the face of old conditions it is hard to 
bring about a reform, 

Mr. Rogers: I move that the very valuable 
paper just read be received and spread upon the 
minutes, and the thanks of the convention returned 
to its author, Mr. Ingle. Carried. 

President England: At the first meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, held eleven 
years ago, the very first standing committee that 
was appointed was your committee on transporta- 


; tion, which ever since that time has been the most 


active committee of this organization. In all your 
meetings you have carefully followed the legisla- 
tion affecting transportation matters. Perhaps_ 
there is no other organization in this country the 
members of which are more familiar with the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission than this 
body. It is, therefore, not necessary for me to 
introduce to you the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, because you all know him 
well and have been careful students of the work 
of that Commission; so that it is with great pleas- 
ure that I am permitted to present to you to-day, 
gentlemen, Hon. Martin A. Knapp, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. (Applause.) 


PUBLIC CONTROL OVER TRANSPORTATION 


By Hon. Martin A. Knapp 


Chairman Knapp addressed the convention with- 
out notes as follows: 


I have a feeling of real dismay when I realize 
how unlikely I am to say anything which merits the 
attention of this thoughtful and powerful organiza- 
tion, which represents one of the largest and most 
important industries of the United States; and that 
feeling is increased very much when I remember that 
yesterday you had the privilege of listening to the 
distinguished senior senator of this great state, whose 
publie utterances always command respect, not only 
from the rare eloquence of his speech but because of 
the breadth and depth of his deductions and the un- 
wavering courage with which he maintains his con- 
victions. 

The question is not infrequently asked, even by such 
gifted men as write for the newspapers and sign their 
names to magazine articles, why should the govern- 
ment interfere to control and direct the operations of 
public carriers? Why should a railroad be regulated 
any more than a farm or a factory? The answer to 
all questions of that sort, as it lies in my mind, is 
found in the most obvious and fundamental fact that 
whenever or wherever it was that man first came to 
live together and made the beginnings of social life 
there had to be a pathway from one dwelling place 
to another. The earliest association of families and 
tribes implied a common pathway to which all had 
equal access. Now, as families increased into tribes, 
and tribes grew into nations, with their increasing 
wants and multiplied activities, with the passing away 
of the nomadic stage of life and the adoption of a 
settled mode of life, with the consequent outcome of 
the doctrine of private ownership in land, it became 
necessary to set apart certain portions of that land as 
public highways, to which all had equal right. 

The very advancement of society, therefore, implies 
a publie highway. The street is part of the state, and 
as civilization becomes more complex, as our mutual 
dependence increases, there is increasing need for 
these great avenues of intercourse. With the highest 
development comes their greatest necessity; and this 
necessity is not simply for their existence, but for 
their common and equal use by every citizen. What 
is it, after all, for which we establish a government 
and create institutions? First, to secure the safety 
of life; second, to insure the protection of property; 


and third, to furnish the highway. So, from time im- 
memorial, from savage and through semicivilized life 
up to the most enlightened nations of the present age, 
the construction, maintenance and control of the pub- 
lie highway has everywhere been recognized as the 
primary function of government. More than that the 
right of every citizen to use those highways on equal 
terms with all his fellows has been recognized as the 
most primary and fundamental of all the rights which 
an individual can possess. 

I dwell upon this fact of familiar knowledge for a 
moment, because to my mind it goes to the very 
foundation of individual freedom and_ industrial 
liberty. The man who is’ deprived of the 
equal right to use the public highways is 
practically as much handicapped in the struggle of 
life as though he were denied security to his person 
or protection to his property. And right here I think 
I draw a distinction often, I fear, overlooked, which 
it seems to me goes to the yery bottom of this whole 
discussion, and that is the difference between contract 
rights and political rights. In the exchange of actual 
property, the things produced by labor and skill. the 
things we use to eat and wear, the relations of the 
parties are contract relations that are entered into 
voluntarily—they may be refrained from at will; but 
the relations between the public and the publie high- 
way are not contract relations. I do not ride upon 
cars or have my property transported because I have 
made a contract with the carrier, but in the exercise 
of my political rights. The merchant can stand at his 
door and, if he chooses, say~I shall not enter; he 
may refuse to sell me if it seems to be for his interest. 
He is free to sell to me at one price and to you at 
another price, and to vary the terms to either of us 
as and when he sees fit. But the railroad manager 
cannot deny me the right to use the facilities which he 
affords, and when he does so, or when by his varying 
and discriminating dealing as between me and others 
he places me at a disadyantage in the use of a public 
facility, in the enjoyment of a political right, I am 
placed at a disadvantage which is always serious and 
often becomes fatal. 

Now the transfer of land commerce from the ordi- 
nary highway to the highway of steel has not in the 
least changed the nature of this fundamental right; 
on the contrary, it has made its possession of vastly 
more importance. The great movement of the world’s 
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commerce by land is no longer by ox and horse over the 
streets and roads, but over the great railway systems 
which haye been and are conducted for the purposes 
of supplying the public need. 

And right there bear in mind this right, this duty, 
to provide the highway, to allow it to be used freely 
and on equal terms, extends as much to the steam 
highway of modern times as ever it did to the dirt 
highways of a former generation, from the first trails 
between savage abodes down to the present time. 

And bear in mind this, our government and other 
governments abstain from exercising that right and 
providing that form of highway at public expense 
merely from motives of expediency; not because of 
any want of right or power, but solely because it is 
deemed on the whole more to the public interest in a 
developing state of society such as ours that these 
great avenues of our modern commerce be provided by 
private corporations which have been chartered gener- 
ally by the states for that inestimable purpose. Right 
there permit me to call your attention to another 
phase of this same situation. Under all conditions, 
when distribution was effected by animal power, this 
duty of the state was fully and completely performed 
when it provided the highway, when it made it secure, 
and allowed everybody to use it on equal terms. Un- 
der these conditions, the highway being provided, 
each individual who desired to use it furnished his 
own vehicle and motive power; but our modern steel 
highway is of such a character, as you all know, that 
that is utterly impracticable; and, therefore, it hap- 
pens that the corporation or the individual that is 
permitted to discharge this function of the state must 
as a matter of fact not only provide the highway, but 
also provide the vehicle and the motive power. So 
that, with the introduction of our modern methods 
of transportation the right and duty of the state 
reaches much further and becomes vastly more im- 
portant than it was under former conditions. 

Now, the authority for the exercise of this power, 
as all know, on the part of the national government is 
found in the commerce clause of the constitution, that 
Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and with the Indian tribes and among 
the several states; a power granted, as you know, for 
purposes which existed at that time, and which is 
wisely held to be adequate to the demands laid 
upon our publie life by the growth and development 
of these vast railway systems, which have become not 
only the greatest achievements, but the greatest neces- 
sity of our modern life; and it is rather curious to re- 
flect that this great power lay dormant for practic- 
ally 100 years. Indeed, it was not until more than 
one-third of a century after the constitution was 
adopted that the first case involving its construction 
and meaning reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Up to 1860 not more than twenty such cases 
were considered by that tribunal. Now they are 
numbered by the hundreds. So that this little phrase 
in the fundamental law of barely twenty words, only 
a dozen as applied to this subject of public transpor- 
tation, has become of judicial construction, by the de- 
velopment and necessities of our modern life, practic- 
ally one of the most important and certainly the most 
conspicuous provision in the fundamental law. 

Now, what is meant by the regulation of commerce 
under this provision in the Constitution, and how is 
it effected? What is it designed to accomplish? 
What are the means by which its purposes are real- 
ized? To begin with, there is no common law in the 
United States; for everything adjudged by a federal 
eourt, for every right there ascertained, there must 
be found authority either in the Constitution or in 
an act of Congress. More than that, since legislative 
power cannot be broadly delegated, it follows that 
the exercise of power which this provision in the Con- 
stitution permits, and which so appeals to the condi- 
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through appropriate legislation; that is to say, in ex- 
ercising this authority and in discharging this public 
duty the courts must provide rules and regulations 
by which the use of these great highways is to be 
governed, and by which their relations to the public 
who use them are to be controlled. 

Without wearying you with detail discussion, let me 
try to advance my suggestion to a more practical 
phase of the subject. If you reflect a little you will 
perceive that any scheme of railroad regulation must 
in the nature of the case begin with a tariff. That is 
to say, there must be public announcement of the 
terms and conditions upon which the right to use this 
highway in common with all others can be secured; 
and bear in mind this is as true under our present 
scheme and theory of regulation as it would be equally 
true if the Congress itself should fix the rates by di- 
rect legislation. If a federal commission should be 
authorized to make rates of its own motion, as is the 
ease in some of the states, it would be equally true 
if we had public ownership of railway and other trans- 
portation lines. As a practical matter there must be 
an announcing of the tariffs or schedules of rates and 
the terms; that is to say, the toll must be paid for the 
use of this public highway. 

The only difference as I can see between the con- 
ditions. which would prevail under public ownership 
and those which ought to prevail under private owner- 
ship goes to the general range of rates; that is to say, 
if the railroads were owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment through a direct ageney, then public policy 
would determine whether rates should be so adjusted 
as to yield us sufficient to pay operating expenses and 
the cost of maintaining the properties in a progres- 
sive state of improvement. Whether those tolls should 
be adjusted with a view further of producing revenue 
to the government; that is, whether they should be 
operated at a profit for the purpose of turning in the 
surplus to the public treasury to be devoted to other 
uses, or conceivably our railway systems, these mod- 
ern highways of steel might be divested of all tolls 
under public ownership and. made as free as the 


highways of old at an expense for their operation and 
maintenance defrayed by public taxation; but with 
that difference which would go to the question of 
public policy under government ownership, I main- 
tain that the principles upon which railroads should 
be regulated, the standards of duty and obligation 
which they should be reauired to -respect and adhere 
to, the reasonableness of their charges and their free- 
dom from discriminating practices, should be as com- 
plete and ample under private ownership as they as- 
suredly would be under public ownership. 

Starting with that primary fact, that you must 
begin your task of public regulation by requiring the 
announcement of the rates or tolls and other condi- 
tions upon which this service can be secured, you 
will perceive immediately two classes of questions 
arise of widely different nature, and requiring widely 
different treatment. You begin with your railroads 
in operation and their rates established. One task is 
to see that those rates and charges are applied im- 
partially to everybody; to see that no one is deprived 
of his inalienable political rights to use the highway 
because his neighbor or his business rival gets the 
use of this public instrumentality on more favorable 
terms than he is compelled to pay. 

The other task is this: If those established sched- 
ules of charges, though actually observed in all cases 
and applied impartially to everybody, are themselves 
unreasonable, because they are excessive, or unfair 
because they discriminate between different localities 
or different articles of traflic, then your task is to find 
some efficient way of changing those schedules of 
rates so that they shall be more reasonable and freer 
from discrimination. 

Now, I beg to remind you that these are two very 
unlike purposes of regulation, and they are to be ac- 
complished by quite different and unlike means. So 
far as I am able to reflect, I can find no way so effi- 
cacious to secure the actual observance of established 
schedules in all cases and under all circumstances as 
to make departure from those schedules a criminal 
offense. Any remedy by civil suit is, in the nature 
of the case, impracticable. The amount involved in a 
particular transaction, the pecuniary consequences to 
a single individual, are ordinarily so small, in com- 
parison with the cost of prosecuting litigation, that 
any civil remedy to right offenses of that description 
would prove futile and inadequate. 

I might add—and should add—that the applieation 
of criminal remedies to preyent rebates and other 
forms of private discrimination can be powerfully 
aided by supplemental legislation giving the use of an 
injunction against a given carrier whose practices in 
that. regard have been made the subject of public 
knowledge. 

Now, the other question—and in a way that seems 
to me to-day a question of great and growing im- 
portance to business men like yourselyes—is, if the 
charges of our railway carriers are excessive, or if, 
although strictly observed, they operate with dis- 
criminating effect, then you want some means, some 
instrumentality by which the necessary change to pro- 
mote justice and equality shall be speedily brought 
about. The application of civil remedies to correct 
wrongdoing of that description is entirely unsuitable 
and unavailable. If the present grain rate from Chi- 
cago to New York is unreasonable, you would never 
think of indicting the railroad for maintaining an 
unreasonable rate. If that rate was not enforced 
strictly and impartially against all shippers; if some 
were permitted to get their traffic carried at less than 
others were required to pay, that you would charac- 
terize as an offense involving such moral delinquency 
that it ought to be placed in the category of crimes 
and treated accordingly. [Applause.] But the ques- 
tion whether that rate itself which everybody pays 
is fair and just is a question of dispute, a question of 
argument, a question involving a great variety of 
circumstances and conditions; a question the determi- 
nation of which must take into account a very wide 
range of reflection and yery sound views of the just 
rights of carriers and a wise public policy. It is right 
at this point and in view of this fundamental differ- 
ence which I have thus attempted to describe that I 
venture to disagree with the distinguished senator who 
addressed you yesterday. 

I have already said that the only effective remedy 
for rate cutting and all other secret practices which 
result in giving one man who uses this public service 
more favorable terms than others are required to pay 
can only be corrected by criminal proceedings, but 
when you place a transaction of that kind in the cate- 
gory of misdemeanors you must treat it precisely as 
you would misdemeanors under any other law or for 
any other purpose, and the right of any man who is 
accused of a criminal offense to be tried by jury ap- 
plies just as completely to one charged with paying or 
accepting a rebate as it does to one charged with 
violating the postal laws or the internal revenue laws 
or any other of the criminal laws of the land. 

Therefore, as a practical matter, all your regulating 
laws, all your methods of procedure, all the things 
that you attempt to do for the purpose of preventing 
practices of the sort that I have described, all that 
goes for the maintenance and integrity of the tariff 
rate as published, comes exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the courts; and there alone can those ques- 
tions be determined. But when it comes to the other 
question, is the toll which everybody pays more than 
ought to be paid; does it yield an excessive revenue 
to the carrier who is allowed to discharge this govern- 
mental function; does it operate with discriminating 
effect between different localities, or different articles 
of trafic? Then, I say, you come to the question 
which the courts cannot and will not satisfactorily 
determine. And for this fundamental reason, that the 
question you thus raise is not a judicial question, but 
a legislative question. Now our courts are constituted 
for the purpose of enforcing criminal laws, and for 
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governed by well-established rules for the needful 
protection of those who may be wrongfully accused, 
and that any determination which is reached in cases 
of that character must be a determination based upon 
wisdom, upon sworn testimony, upon the testimony of 
witnesses who can be subjected to cross-examination 
so that the actual truth in all its bearings may be 
fully developed. Sut I do not know, gentlemen, how 
you can prove that the present grain rate, for example, 
from St. Louis to New York, or from Kansas City 
to Galveston, is or is not more than it ought to be. 
What witness will you call? What question will you 
ask? How will the ordinary rules of evidence permit 
you to reach the facts and circumstances which should 
be taken into account? When you deal with a legis- 
lative question you are not limited by rules of evi- 
dence, or by sworn testimony, or by judicial precedent. 
Suppose our theory of regulation was that Congress 
itself, by direct legislation, should fix all the rates, as 
it might, how would it be done? Not by a judicial 
inquiry, not. by summoning witnesses and swearing 
and cross-examining them and having lawyers’ argu- 
ments and then a conclusion reached based upon that 
testimony; but as a practical matter a committee 
would sit and hear all that everybody had to say; a 
committee which would open the doors as widely to 
investigation, to inquiry, to statement and to argu- 
ment as did the Senate committee two years ago, or a 
year and a half ago, open its doors when the present 
rate bill was under discussion. 

I think it is safe to say that if that committee’ had 
been sitting as a judicial body, governed by rules of 
evidence, they would haye excluded nine-tenths of 
what was said before them during that long discus- 
sion. Now, I do not mean to say that there may not 
be what we call evidence. I am by no means suggest- 
ing that there is to be some tribunal other than the 
legislature itself or a commission, which, acting upon 
its own knowledge and induced by its own judgment, 
acting upon any whim or ecaprice which might actuate 
it, should arbitrarily and blindly fix established rates 
which carriers should be compelled to apply; but I 
do say that the range of inquiry to enable anybody 
to determine a question of that kind is far wider, more 
{ntrieate and complicated than can possibly be solyed 
by a strictly judicial inquiry. ‘That is to say again, 
When you are trying to ascertain whether a given 
rate is higher than it ought to be, whether it operates 
to discriminate in’ favor of this town as against that 
town; whether it operates to the prejudice of this arti- 
ele of traffic as against that article of trafic, the 
question you are dealing with is essentially legislative 
but not judicial. Therefore, the tribunal and instru- 
mentality by which these questions are to be deter- 
mined must be not a judicial tribunal, but a legisla- 
tive tribunal. ‘hat is to say, under our present 
theory of regulation the determination of whether 
existing rates are reasonable or not must be confided 
to a commission and not to a court. Indeed, it is 
matter of familiar knowledge to you all that under 
rebate adjudications it has been held that it is not 
competent for the courts, it is not within their prov- 
ince, and they have no jurisdiction, to determine what 
a rate shall be for the future. It is true that under 
given circumstances and within a limited extent they 
may say whether a rate that you have paid in the past 
has been reasonable or not, but they have no power, 
although the rate is not what it ought to be, to decree 
what it shall be for the future, because, to repeat, the 
question you are dealing with is a legislative question. 

‘Now as to our present theory of regulation, bear in 
mind that this is a subject of immense complexity, of 
transcendent importance; it touches the life of every 
individual. It has more to do than anything else 
with the prosperity of this great country. During the 
era of speculation and feverishness which followed 
the Civil War we had thousands and thousands of 
miles of railroad extended into undeveloped parts of 
our country. Systems were enlarged and new lines 
built far in excess of immediate demands, but mak- 
ing provision for the coming future, and a fierce 
rivalry necessarily arose over the limited traffic then 
obtainable; and in the absence of any control the 
grossest discriminations prevailed and the wildest in- 
justice and injury were frequently inflicted. Indeed, 
it was not until barely twenty years ago, when we 
had more than 150,000 miles of railroad, and that 
method of transportation had become the most im- 
portant of all others in its relations to our rapidly 
developing country, that Congress first exercised its 
power conferred upon it by the Constitution which 
had been adopted 100 years before, and passed the 
original act to regulate commerce. 

And I want to say of that act, as I have in my 
way said before, that when you consider the condi- 
tions which prevailed at that time; when you con- 
sider the average conception of men as to the duty 
of a public carrier and as to their rights in dealing 
with it, it is on the whole surprising that a law 
should have been enacted containing such sound and 
wholesome principles and designed to accomplish such 
a beneficent purpose. It is familiar now in the light 
of what has happened and our own constant reflec- 
tion. No one disputes longer that the rates, or, let us 
say, the tolls, of a public carrier should be reason- 
able; that there shall be no discrimination between 
persons or places or commodities; but you must bear 
in mind that that law was passed when the average 
notion of men regarded the railroads in much the 
same light as a factory or warehouse, because it was 
conducted not by public but by private enterprise, and 
therefore the man who by one way or another sue- 
ceeded in getting his traffic carried at less cost to him 
than others were required to pay was liable to be 
looked upon as displaying superior business sagacity 
and entitled to the success which his advantage se- 
cured. 

Well, we have changed all that. 
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rarely find a man to-day who has given this subject 
any attention, or who realizes its tremendous signifi- 
eance, that will not say that these are great public 
highways which our government might, if it saw fit, 
maintain and operate by direct agency; that the right 
to use these facilities is a political right, and that 
every political right under our free institutions should 
be enjoyed equally by every man. 

That is an immense stride. It has been most grati- 
fying to me, who have tried in my way to study this 
question—it is most gratifying to me to observe the 
marked change in the general attitude of the thought 
of men toward this subject. In every intelligent 
mind to-day there is an almost instinctive feeling that 
to get an advantage in the use of a public highway 
involves a greater degree of moral delinquency than 
would ordinarily be found in the case of a_ pick- 
pocket or a chicken stealer. Let me illustrate what 
l have in mind on that point, in this way: Some ten 
or twelve years ago a railroad president of my ac- 
quaintance said to me: “I had a letter the other day 
from a very prominent shipper on my line, one of our 
heaviest patrons, in which he asked if I would sell 
him a pass. He wrote: ‘I ride over your road about 
so much in the course of the year, and at your stand- 
ard fares that would amount to so much money. If 
you will send me a pass I would be very glad to mail 
you a check for that amount.’” My friend, the rail- 
road president, said: ‘I didn’t answer that letter, be- 
cause I expected to meet the gentleman in a few days. 
I did so, and had some talk with him, in which I 
discovered that he wanted that pass, not for the say- 
ing of money—that was highly unimportant to him— 
but because of the fact that it involved a recognition 
of his superior standing and influence in the com- 
munity where he resided. He wanted his neighbors 
and friends to know that he was a man of so much 
consequence that he could be carried free on the rail- 
road.” And within six months back, coming over one 
afternoon from New York City, I found myself seated 
beside a member of Congress. When the train had 
passed through the tunnel and the conductor appeared 
at the door, this gentleman, whom I knew and with 
whom I was talking, suddenly rose, went forward and 
met the conductor in the vestibule. I do not know 
what occurred, but I am perfectly certain he did not 
want me to that he was riding on a pass; not 
because of my official position; not that he had the 
slightest idea that I would inform on him or take any 
proceedings against him—but because he was ashamed 
of it! 

Now, I say that those two little incidents are very 
significant, and they illustrate forcibly, to my mind, 
a very great change which has taken place in the at- 
titude and thought of the general public toward this 
greatest and most fundamental of all our public ques- 
tions. I believe that the time is near at hand, if it is 
not already here, when the man who is even suspected 
of getting a transportation favor which his business 
rivals do not share will be looked upon with coldness 
and disfavor as one who does not deserve the good 
opinion of gentlemen. [Applause. ] 

Now, I say, so far from finding fault because legis- 
lation on this subject has not gone more rapidly or 
more radically, I think on the whole that perhaps it 
has developed as speedily and as soundly as on the 
whole could fairly be expected. To what extent it 
will be carried, what new fields will be entered upon 
and in which other direction this vast power of the 
Congress will be exercised, you and I to-day can only 
conjecture. Whether we shall reach the point of giy- 
ing to the Commerce Commission or some similar legis- 
lative tribunal the power to prescribe rates in the first 
instance, as is now done in many of the states, you 
are as well able to judge as I am. 

I think I am not mistaken in assuming that there 
is on the whole a disposition to give a fair trial to the 
new law, to test by experience its operations, and 
then we can determine whether it answers the pur- 
poses or whether there must be further and more 
drastie legislation. 

Now, what more can I say? My time is limited 
and your patience tested. Let me add this: The 
more I am brought in contact with this great ques- 
tion the more I try to reflect upon the marvelous con- 
ditions of this great country, the more I am impressed 
with the great need in all lines of activity of asso- 
ciated action. I believe in such organizations as this 
which you have formed. I believe in others of a 
similar character. I believe in everything of that sort 
which tends to diffuse intelligence, to make one man 
familiar with another man’s needs, and so to stimulate 
that consideration and charity for others without 
which there can be no successful progress. [Applause. ] 
And therefore I deplore any legislation or any senti- 
ment, whatever its motive, which seeks to place the 
ban of prohibition upon this ovyermastering tendency 
everywhere on the part of men to get together and 
work together. 

Not only the great business activities of the country 
are becoming more and more interdependent, but with 
them the transportation and the financial interests are 
so interwoven and interlaced that we are all becoming 
members of one body. We ought, therefore, to have 
the largest charity, the widest consideration and the 
highest spirit of helpfulness; because I am one of 
those dreamers who believe that the conditions of our 
modern life, brought about by our marvelous systems 
of transportation and communication, are not and 
cannot be adjusted to the theory that competition is 
the life of trade. I believe that somehow and in 
some way we shall and must find a method of trans- 
ferring our whole industrial and transportation agen- 
cies from a competitive to a co-operative basis; and 
you, gentlemen, representing this vast interest, dealing 
with one of the necessaries of life, and your colleagues 
in similar organizations, influenced by that great spirit 
of fraternity which is drawing men together in every 
part of the country, will look upon some of our 
theories and some of our legislation as antiquated and 
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| absurd, and will help toward the day when there shall 


be harmony of effort and unity of purpose on the part 
of all men, and when the highest honor shall be found 
in the greatest usefulness. [Applause.] 


Mr. Collins: Mr. President, I move that a ris- 
ing vote of thanks be tendered to Chairman Knapp 
for his vitally interesting address. 

The motion at once received several seconds 
from different parts of the hall. 

Mr. Rogers: I rise with a great deal of pleasure 
to second that motion. The gentleman has tray- 
eled all the way from the seat of government at 
Washington to deliver us this address. I feel, Mr. 
President and genilemen, that the Grain Dealers’ 
National’ Association is peculiarly fortunate to 
have been addressed by so many very prominent 
men. Yesterday we were favored with an address 
by the Governor of this great state of Ohio, fol- 
lowed by the senior Senator of this state, and to- 
day by the honorable representative of that iron 
arm of the government, Chairman Knapp. 

The question being taken, the motion carried by 
rising and unanimous vote. 

President England: The vote is unanimous. 

Mr. Grimes: I would like io make a special re- 
quest that every gentleman remain in his seat for 
five minutes. We have a little business that we 
want all to be made acquainted with. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT ENGLAND. 


Mr. John B. Daish then came forward and took 
position on the stage, 

Mr. Daish: It is said somewhere—and I trust 
you will not ask me for the chapter and verse, 
because we lawyers are not accustomed to. quoting 
scripture very literally or giving such citations— 
but it is said somewhere that “There is a time for 
all things.” In my humble judgment there is a time 
just now, when this great convention, representing 
one of the greatest industries of this country, 
should pause in its deliberations, hesitate for but 
a moment, casting aside transportation, bills of 
lading and cognate subjects, to pay tribute to one 
through whose earnest and untiring work this As- 
sociation has largely been made what it is, one 
who has contributed by his efforts to the success 
of this, which I believe we all agree is the great- 
est meeting which the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association has ever held. [Applause.] No one 
appreciates more keenly than the friends of Pres- 
ident England (applause) the trying circumstances 
under which he assumed the gavel of this organi- 
zation. By the resignation of President Goemann 
the Association was fairly thrust upon him. He 
thought, no doubt, that when he was made first 
vice-president he was “safe on first,’ and that he 
would not of necessity be called upon to make a 
“home run;” but as Cincinnatus took the plow 
President England took the gavel. He has wielded 
it gently but firmly, carefully and cautiously. I be- 
lieve you will all join with me in lauding his 
praises, in concurring with others who have said 
to me that to his efforts the success of this meet- 
ing is largely due. 

(Addressing President England.) Your friends, 
sir, of this organization have chosen me, because 
of the innate modesty of others, to say te you 
that they appreciate those efforts, which are no 
more than you have always given to any organi- 
zation with which you have been connected. They 
want to express that appreciation in a way, sir, 
that may be remembered—something that you may 
hand down to future generations. So they have 
gotten together and purchased, and desire me to 
present in their pehalf, this loving cup, which I 
trust you will always appreciate, as I know full 
well you will. To be short, sir, in the language 
of the day, you are “all the mustard.” Further, 
sir, you are a “thoroughbred;” and when you have 
filled that loving cup pray recall that 


“The thoroughbred is always true, 

Has friends the many, and enemies a few; 

Can order meat and drink appropriate, 

But never gets upon a skate; 

Of clever stories a smali stock in trade, 

Of toasts a bunch of newly made; 

In short, one who goes the limit, 

And makes you think you're Strictly in it.””’ [Applause.] 


Suiting the action to the word, Mr, Daish pre- 


sented to retiring President England from his 
friends in the Association a solid silver loving cup 
of chaste and elegant design. 

President England: Mr, Daish and friends of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association: If Chair- 
man Knapp knew all the conditions I think he 
would decide that the bigness of your hearts has 
induced you to “discriminate.” (Laughter.) Se- 
riously, the fact that there is any opportunity for 
a matter of this kind has taken me by surprise. 
More than that, the feeling that I have had of my 
own limitations, that my own efforts have not 
been satisfactory to me, has impressed me that I 
was not doing for this Association what I should do 
—certainly not what I wanted to do. Gentlemen, 
when I say to you from the bottom of my heart 
that I appreciate your kindness what more can I 
say? I have attended your meetings year after 
year, They have been all of benefit to me. This 
Association has benefited me in a business way; 
but nothing of that nature which I have gained, or 
can hope to gain, is so important in my estimation 
as the friendships which I have formed by and 
through this Association. I cherish these as among 
the warmest and the best that I have ever made; 
and to have known the better side of so many of 
you has been a pleasure, an incentive and an en- 
couragement. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely thank you, and I feel 
now that I can exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘Yea, 
verily, my cup is full and floweth over.” (Ap: 
plause.) 

The report of the secretary of the Uniform Grade 
Congress was next in order, by previous motion, 
but the hour for recess having arrived, Mr. King 
suggested an adjournment until two o’clock, many 
members being in the act of leaving the hall after 
the presentation to President England. 

President England: We have this afternoon to 
finish up a great deal of important work. It is 
really due to the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees, who have done laborious work during the 
year, that you all be here at the afternoon session 
promptly to act upon those reports, 

On motion of Mr. King the convention adjourned 
to two o’clock p. m. 


SECOND DAY—FINAL SESSION. 
The convention met pursuant to adjournment, 
President England in the chair. 
Mr, A. G. Tyng, chairman, submitted the report 
of the membership committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


The benefits derived by every member of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association are increased by the 
addition of each new member. If the organization is 
large and powerful, it gives protection and assistance 
to all its members. If the membership is limited, it 
is of little use to anyone, as its influence is of neces- 
sity small. For this reason, it is most important to us 
all that the membership be largely increased. 

At our tenth annual meeting, our direct member- 
ship was 807. During the year, 101 additional mem- 
bers were added, making a total of 408. There were 
30 lost by withdrawal and a suspension, leaving the 
present membership 378. 

The affiliated membership at the tenth annual meet- 
ing was 628. During the year were added—Illinois, 
400 members; Oklahoma, 150 members, a total of 
550 members, making the present affiliated member- 
ship 1,178. The members of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association are not counted in the state mem- 
bership of the affiliated members. 

Our membership is much below what it should be. 
There are at least 2,000 concerns handling grain that 
should be members of this Association. In addition 
to this, all the state associations should be affiliated 
with us. In the past year, we have secured two state 
associations, but there are several more that should be 
affiliated with us. To this end your committee recom- 
mend that the president appoint a committee of mem- 
bers of the Association residing in each state that is 
not afliliated, and endeavor to arouse sentiment for 
such affiliations during the coming year. 

The question between the Illinois and the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association was as hard a one to 
settle as could be in any other state, but it was 
solved by systematic effort, and more can be done in 
other instances. 

In regard to the direct membership we would say 
that the benefits of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation to all the larger dealers in grain is so ap- 
parent that it would seem as if the matter was prop- 
erly presented, there should be no trouble in adding 
a large portion of them to our present membership. 

The Trade Rules adopted by this Association have 
saved trouble and loss to us all, amounting to hun- 
dreds of times the membership charged. ? 

The matter of uniform grade which has been 
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worked on during the past year, when accomplished, 
will be the greatest step ever taken in the grain trade, 
and will be productive of the most benefit. 

The arbitration feature is one of the greatest value. 
It is so evident that it is needless to numerate its 
many benefits. 

It is not fair for the large portion of the grain deal- 
ers of the United States to reap the benefit of the 
work of this Association and not give it their per- 
sonal and financial support. 

This committee suggests that the president appoint 
five members of this Association iri each state and 
ask them to make a list of parties in said states that 
in their opinion should become members of this As- 
sociation; and when the names are presented that 
they be divided among the committee, each member 
to use such effort as possible to secure the application 
for membership from the names of his portion of the 
list. In states where we have no membership, the 
matter can be handled through the offices of the 
secretary, or membership committee, and the same re- 
sults accomplished. It is vital that some steps be 
taken, and this seems the most simple way to reach 
results. 

We would also suggest that a small pamphlet be 
prepared by our secretary, which should eall atten- 
tion to the benefits of the Association to parties en- 
gaged in handling grain, which can be used in the 
effort to increase our membership. A copy of our 
Trade Rules in this pamphlet would make it of ad- 
ditional value. 

President England: This is by far the most im- 
portant matter that you have to deal with. I do 
not mean by that that there are no more important 
matters claiming the attention of the Association, 
but unless you have a pretty well equipped mem- 
bership you cannot attend to the things that per- 
tain to your organization. I think this report 
should have more than passing notice. What is 
your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Mr. Grimes: I move, Mr. Chairman, that the 
report just read be accepted and spread upon the 
minutes. 


The motion was put and carried, 


CONFIRMATION BLANK. 


President England: I understand that the com- 
mittee on confirmation blank is prepared to re- 
port. Mr. J. M. Dennis, Baltimore, is chairman of 
that committee and will present the report. 

Mr. Dennis: Gentlemen, I beg tc submit to you 
a form that has heen recommended by your coun- 
sel. I hope that its brevity will recommend it. It 
is hard to get a confirmation blank that will suit 
everybody, or one that will meet every condition 
of the grain trade; but I hope that this simple 
form will recommend itself to you. The details 
are covered by the rules of our Association, and 
I respectfully submit it to you, gentlemen, as 
follows: 


(Confirmation Blank.) 
OFFICIAL FORM—GRAIN DEALERS’ 
' NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Confirmation. 
Notice:—If confirma- 
tion as below stated is (Blace)y Writs acess 
not correct, wire us on 
receipt of this. (Date) esi. cRercnnaere 


Dear Sir:—We confirm purchase of you, as -per 
sale to 
our letter of to-day, of .......... CATS Olmert 
wire bushels 
DEWVELY te sce 5s Chi co ORNER ccs cents per bushel de- 
shipment 
MIRPECOUOM OE. 1 feat altro a Conlon: S weights and inspec- 
tion guaranteed by seller. Same to be shipped and 
buyer 
SHMCOMESELOLIOWS 2 aloticts Seiden el cae Sele ehaelattel weateinte crete 
“SOUTER? ean tio DODO Die Okina Se ORI IEEE Reta Nao ocr 
BHOUTOULE WIA © oe wiclnarees for delivery by 


It is expressly understood that the grain named 
within is to be shipped as per terms of contract, and 
that this transaction is to be governed by the Trade 
Rules of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, in 
force at the time of making this confirmation. 

Seller to pay the customary charges for weighing 
and inspection, if weighed and inspected where such 
charge is made, and off grades shall be accepted at 
market difference day after the last car is unloaded. 


President England: The chairman of the com- 
mittee informs me that he has conferred with the 
representatives of the leading markets in the 
country. He has been at work on this confirma- 
tion blank since the meeting in Chicago a year 
ago, and, as he states, we cannot devise a con- 
firmation blank that will meet every case, or please 
everybody; and if there are special transactions 
involving special contracts it is very easy to make 
conditions to meet those special oceasions. The 


report is before you for final action; what is your 
pieasure? 

By request, the blank was again read. 

Secretary Courcier: This is in conflict a little 
bit with the Rules of the National Association, 
which now provide that off grades shall apply on 
contract at the market price the day after the last 
car is unloaded, That is a little technicality, but 
it was found necessary to amend the Rules in 
order to take care of elevator conditions with 
which you are all familiar. 

Mr. Morey: Before any action is taken on the 
report of the committee, I will state that all ex- 
changes in the country recognize the right of the 
buyer to sell out unmerchantable grain and buy 
in such as will fill his contract. 

Secretary Courcier: We have a rule governing 
that, that where the grain is not merchantable 
and cannot be accepted on contract the seller shall 
be immediately notified and active steps shall be 
taken to make proper disposition of the grain. 
That is taken care of. The rules provide that all 
transactions are to be governed by the Trade Rules 
of the National Association in force at the time; 
but you are permitted to make any specific agree- 
ment, and, in the absence of such specific agree- 
ment, the rules shall apply. 

Mr. Tyng: I move that the report of this com- 
mittee be received and placed on file. 

President England: That makes no disposition 
of this confirmation blank. 

Mr. Tyng: I thought it more proper to first re- 
ceive the report of the committee. I will also in- 
clude in the motion the adoption of the blank, if 
vou prefer. ; 

President England: If it is your pleasure to 
separate the matter I will first put the motion to 
receive and file the report. 


Thereupon the motion was so put and carried. 

Mr. Tyng: Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that this 
confirmation blank as proposed by the committee 
be accepted and endorsed blank 
National Association. 

President England: The motion is now on the 
adoption of the confirmation blank as reported. 
Are there any remarks? 

Mr. Grimes: I would simply suggest that the 
secretary. forward copies of that to all members 
of the organization, stating that it was adopted by 
this convention, so that they can have copies of 
it made for their use. 

President England: I think the secretary will 
do that without instructions. 

Secretary Courcier: I do not know, I would 
like to have specific instructions, if you will make 
them, that this confirmation blank shall be pro- 
mulgated through the office of the secretary. We 
like to have instructions in matters involving the 
expenditure ofa little money, 


as the of the 


President Hngland: Do you offer that, Mr. 
irimes, as an amendment? 

Mr. Grimes: Yes, sir, 

President England: Very well, the motion is 


that the confirmation blank be adopted and 

tributed among the members by the secretary. 
Mr. Morey: Will that bind 

and that only? 
President England: 


dis- 
us to accept that 


Not necessarily. You can 
make as many special contracts to suit special 
cases as you please. The question was put on the 
motion and the same carried, and so ordered. 

President England: We will new have the re- 
port of the legislative committee. Mr. W. N. Eck- 
hardt, chairman of the committee, is ill and unable 
to be present. The report will he the 
secretary, 


read by 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
By W. N. Eckhardt 


In submitting this report in behalf of the legisla- 
tive committee, there is little to say of things that 
have been done since your last annual convention. 

The effects of the Hepburn amendments to the in- 
terstate commerce act are daily demonstrating their 
yast importance to the commercial interests of this 
country, and are essential in promoting the general 
welfare of yaried industries in all directions. Those 
associations, interests and individuals who gave their 
time and effort to the promotion of this legislation 
may well feel proud of the results. 

That there are features in this act that may ap- 
parently for a time work hardship in some directions, 
is inevitable; but it is probable that time and diligent 
effort will smooth the rough spots; the inconsistencies 
will undoubtedly receive such fair consideration by 
the railroads and by conflicting interests that they 
ean and will be adjusted satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

One particular feature that has had the most earnest 
consideration of commercial interests and the rail- 
roads, even while the Hepburn amendments were 
uppermost in the minds of our representatives in Con- 
gress, is the uniform bill of lading, the final recom- 
mendations for which will be considered at a con- 
ference with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington some time during this month. 

We do not fail to appreciate the arduous labors of 
those to whom must be given credit for the progress 
already made, in offering a few suggestions which to 
us seem of the utmost importance, believing that a 
thorough understanding of the terms and conditions 
at this time is not only desirable, but will also prove 
mutually beneficial. ; * 

The proposed Uniform Bill of Lading, providing 
that when property is billed “to order,” or when the 
word “order” appears in the face of the bill of lading 
as a part of the contract, will settle much uncertainty 
as to the worth of such a document issued by a rail- 
road company. It is a much needed and valuable 
factor, one that has been assumed to carry with it 
certain specific guarantees to the holder of such a 
document in the past, but nevertheless has been made 
very uncertain by decisions of the courts. It will vest 
{ic ownership of the property in the holder of such 
bill of lading, and as defined, will necessitate abso- 
lutely the surrender of such bill of lading to the rail- 
road company at destination before the delivery of 
the property shall be made. These features will re- 
store the confidence of the business public—notably 
the bankers—and give it value as a negotiable docu- 
ment without which commercial interests everywhere 
would be seriously crippled. 

Attention is, however, directed to the first para- 
graph and to the fact that in accepting this bill of 
lading the shipper, in behalf of himself and his as- 
signs, accepts the conditions in this bill of lading as 
“just and reasonable.” It is necessary, then, to see 


that the conditions as mentioned in the bill of lading 
are just and reasonable; therefore, these conditions 
demand your careful consideration, and should be well 
understood before they are finally approved. 

Virst in order is the paragraph dealing with the 
“Liability of Carriers,’ which includes the clause, 
“Inspection will not be permitted on an ‘order’ bill of 
lading unless permission is endorsed on the original 
bill of lading, or given in writing by the shipper.” 
In order to meet this requirement the bill of lading 
must bear the necessary endorsements, or such an 
order as is provided. 

Section 1, ‘Exceptions to liabilities,” presents the 
provision that the railroad companies will not be re- 
sponsible for differences in weight of grain, seeds or 
other commodities caused by natural shrinkage or 
“discrepancy in elevator Weights.” In this same para- 
graph occurs also the question of responsibility by the 
railroad company from loss by fire, in which item the 
after arrival at destination, upon and after the accept- 
anee of orders for the subsequent movement of grain 
have been received and accepted by them. These 
questions cannot be too carefully discussed, and the 
liability of the railroad company or otherwise to the 
shipper or consignee ought to be clearly defined. 

In Section 4 of the bill of lading the item of coop- 
erage arises, and as cars carrying grain or seeds in 
bulk have always been provided with grain doors by 
the railroad company, or their cost paid by them, the 
question whether or not this section releases the rail- 
road company from such liability, or adds additional 
burdens on the shipper of the property, should be 
settled in such a way as to fix absolutely the liability 
of the shipper or the carrier. It is proper that if 
grain or seeds are transported and cars are the neces- 
sary medium for such transportation, that the cars 
provided for the shipment of this property should be 
in such condition as to carry it safely to destination. 
It seems, therefore, a fair assumption that the rail- 
road company should pay the cost, not only of the 
doors, but also of the cooperage. 

As the provisions of this. bill of lading are studied 
and analyzed more carefully, it appears as though the 
railroad companies were endeavoring to exact its pro- 
visions a release, as far as possible, from their lia- 
bilities as common carriers, which are, or may be, 
fixed by state or federal laws. It might commend 
itself to the trade that either there should be definite 
and fixed obligations binding the railroad companies 
to their responsibility to the owners of the property 
or the holders of the bill of lading, or that some of 
these indefinite and vague exceptions of liability 
[should] be left out of the document, leaving the lia- 
bility of the carrier to be fixed by state or federal law. 

Cherishing the most profound respect for the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, recog- 
nizing their high standing as individuals, and that it 
is their purpose to influence and to enforce the pro- 
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visions of the amended act in a most impartial man- 
ner and without favor for the progress of the com- 
mercial interests of this nation, conserving at the 
same time the undoubted rights and privileges of both 
the railroads and the shipping public. we are, never- 
theless, prompted to make some criticisms on recent 
decisions and rulings, which we hope may prompt such 
corrections that there may be no injustice done or 
onerous burdens imposed on either side. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is understood 
to favor uniformity in car service rules. The trade 
has been impressed by the Car Service Associations 
which have urged this matter with more or less vigor, 
that these uniform rules mean that the rules shall be 


uniform at all distributing and transfer points. It 
must seem reasonably clear to all interested in the 
trade that uniformity in car service is a question 


largely of whether or not uniform conditions exist for 
the handling of grain and commodities in various may 


kets or at various distributing points. Manifestly, 
where a very large business is handled at any par- 
ticular point, the measure of time allowed for the 


handling of the business justifies a rule less rigid and 
more elastic than where the volume of business 
handled is small, and where there is no likelihood for 
congestion due to conditions which affect solely the 
railroads, and which at times of congestion in the im- 
portant markets reflect largely on the facilities that 
are owned, controlled or nominated by the owner of 
the property for handling, loading and unloading. 
This question is also made more or less chaotic by 
the suggestion that the matter of ear service is largely 
a local matter, and properly belongs under the juris- 
diction of the state, and is not one that is correctly 
an “interstate”? proposition, 

In a recent decision it is held that shippers have 
no right to dictate the routing of property consigned 
by them, which is evidently unfair and unjust to the 
shipper, whose contracts for staples and commodities 
at the time of execution of same, in many cases, in- 
volve routing via specific lines or routes, and by such 
agreements establish specific values of such staples 
and commodities, and, therefore, the shipment via any 
other route or line would be a violation of specific 
terms of the contract entered into between the par- 
ties thereto; consequently the change of route, or line, 
by the railroad company, without notice to the inter- 
ested parties, would be practically an abrogation of 
the original contract, involving the parties interested 


therein in serious losses, which, under this decision, 
would leave them without recourse, or any means 
of recovering for losses sustained. 


This is a step in the direction of pooling, on which 
subject much has latterly been said, and it is broadly 
stated that both the President and the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission favor such legislation. We enter 
here our most emphatic protest against any legisla- 
tion tending in that direction, realizing that pooling 
means indifference to the necessities of the public, 


poor service, poor equipment, and discourages that 
competition and endeavor to merit the good-will by 
which the business publie is assured at least of a 


reasonable consideration for its weJfare and the pro- 
motion of mutual interests of both the patrons of and 
the railroad companies themselves. We can heartily 


commend the assurance of our worthy chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and our guest 


at this convention that “In Union There Is Strength,” 
but we can 
opposition to any 
savers of pooling. 

In this declared opposition to. any amendments to 
the law that mean pooling, we are, nevertheless, 
favorable to such amendments as will permit associa- 
tions of carriers in common territory and agreements 
between them for the establishment of rates and 
classifications; provided, that such associations shall 
be subject to the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and that the right of individual 
action by any carrier shall be preserved and the ship- 
ping public protected against any arbitrary action on 
part of such association. 

In an important rtling made by the Commission, the 
question of liability for error in quoting a rate by a 
railroad company or its representative is involved. 
We believe that the burden of responsibility for in- 
correct rates quoted by railroad companies or their 
representatives should not rest upon the public. and 
suggest that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be requested to recommend to Congress or be asked 
to promulgate a ruling providing that the officers or 
representatives of earriers shall be obliged to quote 
rates in writing, and that the responsibility therefor 
shall rest upon the carriers, but that if such rates 
should prove to be incorrect, the claims filed for losses 
arising therefrom—in order to prevent illegal prac- 
tices—shall be subject to such safegnards, or super- 
vision, as the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
recommend, 

We believe the requirements of, the law that tariffs 
of a railroad company shall be posted in two public 
and conspicuous places in railway stations is an un- 
necessary burden and expense, and we recommend that 
this feature be given more extended attention, with 
the aim that the effectiveness of publication of rates 
may be properly brought about with greater economy. 

We recommend fair and serious reconsideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the revision 
of the ruling whereby tariffs mailed to the Commis- 
sion, without sufficient postage affixed, are returned 
and the effectiveness of the tariffs in question is 
thereby nullified, or, at least, delayed. While it may 
serve as an object lesson to the forwarding lines and 
be a means to bring them to a realization of their 
duties toward the Commission, it seems as though the 
Commission could attain their purpose in another way, 
because it would, under the provisions of the act, 
likely involve very seriously the patrons of the rail- 
roads who under such a system would be innocently 
made amendable to the punitive provisions of the law. 


recommendation or measure that 


and will foreefully apply that energy in- 


The large volume of business transacted by the In-] the Commission for uniform fairness toward the busi- 


terstate Commerce Commission, and the needs of the 
commercial industries of the country for prompt ac- 
tion on questions arising on which the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is desirable and more 
or less imperative, prompts the suggestion that the 
efficiency of the Commission could be greatly increased 
by the addition of four members, two of whom shall be 
practical traffic men and two prominently~ identified 
with the commercial industries of the country. The 
suggestion that additional members to the Commission 
be composed of traffic men and as recognized repre- 
sentatives of the business community, is prompted by 
some of the rulings latterly made by the Commission, 
which give the impression that the points involved 
were considered from a highly technical, or legal, 
standpoint in the interpretation of the law, and there- 
fore are not caleulated to promote that confidence in 


ness interests of the country which is essential and 
highly desirable and which we sineerely hope and be- 
lieve is the aim and purpose to maintain at all times. 

On motion, the foregoing report was received 


and placed on file. 


President England: Next on the program is an 
address, “The Solution of the Shortage Problem,” 
by A. E. Schuyler, assistant weighmaster of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, a gentleman who has had 
vast experience in this matter, and I am sure his 
address will be exceedingly interesting and worthy 
ot your closest attention. Mr, Schuyler, gentlemen. 


SOLUTION OF THE SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


By A. E. 


Mr. Schuyler: Mr. President and gentlemen: 
The title of my paper would suggest the final solu- 
tion of the shortage problem. As a matter of fact, 
the only way in which this vexing question can be 
solved effectually and permanently would be to 
discontinue shipping grain in bulk. As such a 
course is not feasible, my paper will suggest meth- 
ods of relief. 

Mr. Schuyler then had recourse to his manu- 
seript. In connection with his paper the writer 
stated that he would be glad to meet anyone at 
the close of the session seeking information as to 
the care and installation of weighing machines. 
The paper was as follows: 


No doubt many in the trade have often wondered 
what becomes of all the grain that is daily reported 
as having disappeared in terminal weights, for the 
initial shipper and terminal elevator man are con- 
tinually reporting heavy shrinkages,. not only in the 
grain handled through their elevators, but also in the 
grain that is transported from point to point. Basing 
the amount of this shrinkage on these reports, the 
quantity thus disappearing must be enormous. Now 
three questions arise: 


First. What is the ratio of actual shortage to 
shortage alleged? 

Second. What becomes of all the grain alleged to 
be short? : 

Third. What causes the losses complained of so 


constantly ? 

Surely the railroads can be in no way to blame 
for these averred losses, for their claim agents in- 
yariably tell us that such cars as turn out excessively 
short are handled with neatness and dispatch, with- 
out leakage or theft in transit. 

Again, mistakes at the initial loading points are 
quite out of the question. This is conclusively proved 
by the affidavits of weight furnished by the shipper. 

On the other hand, it would be foolish for me to 
attribute the cause to the possibility of errors at the 
terminal unloading elevators; for do not the certificates 
of weight issued by the terminal weighmasters refute 
any such charge? And, moreover, whoever heard of 
a weighmaster making a mistake? 

Now, if all be true, these declarations would prove 
that a shortage was impossible but nevertheless ex- 
isted. As a matter of fact the causes contributing to 
claims for shortage in weights on grain shipments are 
five in number, as follows: 


First. Inaccuracy. 

Second. Wasteful and dishonest practices. 
Third. Leakage. . 

Fourth. Evaporation. 

Fifth. Theft in transit. 


It is of the highest importance, for an appreciation 
of the remedies to be proposed, that the various causes 


‘for shortage be clearly fixed in mind, for which pur- 


pose we may well consider them one at a time. I will 
begin then, with the first cause: 

Inaccuracy.—Now a shipper who desires to record 
accurate weights against cars loaded by him must use 
a reliable weighing machine and use it correctly. The 
quality of his scale and its installation are the chief 
factors here. It follows, then, that it is of vital im- 
portance in selecting a seale to choose one that will 
meet all the requirements for accuracy. Right here 
a word of warning to those contemplating the pur- 
chase of weighing machines might be appropriate. I 
would say, therefore, that in choosing a scale a pur- 
chaser should bear in mind that to the average ob- 


server an improperly designed weighing machine, 
constructed of cheap and unsuitable material, ap- 
pears much the same as a first-class product. It is 


greatly to be deplored that so much worthless scale 
material is being imposed upon the public. The man- 
ufacture, sale and installation of cheap and _ loose- 
jointed scales by careless and incompetent men have 
added materially to the contention and ill feeling in 
the matter of weights between the buyers and sellers 
of grain. In these cheap imitations of machinery, 
upon which so much depends, accuracy is sacrificed 
to cheapen the price, and the seale generally is built 
so that its principal product is trouble rather than 
correct weights. : 

Among the worthless weighing machines manufac- 
tured is the one known as the “‘pitless seale,’’ which is 
being installed extensively throughout the grain pro- 
ducing territory. In this style of scale there is a ten- 
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dency to crowd the mechanism into a very small space 
and, in order to do this, it is necessary to shorten the 
connections between the various levers and their points 
of suspension. This often causes some of the parts 
to bind and work hard. Moreover, the consensus of 
opinion among disinterested experts is that it is not 
practicable to construct a weighing machine in the 
small space used in the construction of pitless scales. 
Furthermore, the material in these scales is cut down 
in weight to such an extent that under heavy loads 
the deflections of the levers will often exceed the safe 
limit. In consequence the necessary alignment is not 
sustained. Then, too, the entire absence of founda- 
tions permits the seale to settle out of level, and in 
cold weather to be heaved by frost. The very fact 
that one of the large scale companies, which was ° 
forced by competition into the manufacture and sale 
of these alleged weighing machines, restricts their 
sale entirely to farmers, is an admission of their un- 
reliability. 

Time will not permit me to go into more detail with 
reference to the scale question. Now a word concern- 
ing the second cause for shortage: 

Wasteful and Dishonest Practices.—Wilful waste 
makes woful want to the nation as surely as to the 
individual. Confucius said: “He that will not econ- 
omize will have to agonize.’”’ Our aim should be to 
prevent commercial and agricultural agonizing by the 
wholesome economy of saving—by stopping the ave- 
nues of prodigal waste. 

Altogether too many shortages are caused by spills 
in loading; by careless and indifferent sweeping of 
ears; by the toleration of after-sweeping in railroad 
yards; by the excessive and unusual handling of grain, 
whereby the weight is affected; by the tolerance of 
defective loading spouts and antiquated grain hand- 
ling machinery; by the use of suction fans and blower 
attachments; by the tolerance of unfair and excessive 
dockage. 

Some time ago it was my privilege to visit a coun- 
try point where quantities of grain are handled and 
transferred. To my surprise I found the loading track 
there covered with wheat. My inquiries brought forth 
the fact that this grain had spilled out of different 
ears during the loading. The man in charge assured 
me that this wheat would be put into the last car 
loaded. I wondered then if all the cars loaded that 
day would finally reach the same unloading elevator. 
But even so, there would be a variation in the weights 
arrived at. 

Nor is the terminal weighmaster by any means al- 
ways blameless in the matter of shortage. For even 
he who makes the business of weighing in all its 
branches a special study sometimes does the things the 
shippers of grain are continually being cautioned not 
to do. It is not long since that a weighmaster at a 
terminal market admitted to a correspondent that he 
had no idea when the weighing machines in use in his 
department had been tested. 

Again, too often bureaus of weighing are managed 
without the adoption and publication of suitable regu- 
lations for the guidance and information of such de- 
partments and their patrons. The result is, a tolera- 
tion of obsolescent methods and-the use of antiquated 
grain handling and weighing machinery conducive to 
inaecuracy, waste and dishonesty and long since ob- 
solete at those markets maintaining well organized and 
systematized weighing bureaus. 

Even in this day of progression, the department of 
marine weighing of one of our most extensive grain 
handling lake ports upholds the practice, prevailing 
at many of the elevators there, of weighing grain in 
store in small drafts of even weight, ranging in amount 
from one hundred to two hundred bushels each; and 
vet, when this same grain is loaded out of store into 
cars, the weighing is. done in drafts of one thousand 
bushels or more. 

All weighmasters should keep in mind that the pur- 
poses of s department of weighing are: 

To ineuleate principles of justice and equity in the 
weighing of grain; 

To furnish weights that are independent of the in- 
terests of either party to a transaction: and 

To aid ‘1 equitable adjustments of disputes, in so 
far as uceurate weights are concerned. 

It is the duty of a department chief, therefore, in. 
regwiating the details of his office and employes. to 
see tliat suck regulations are adopted and enforced as 
may be requisite to protect all interests concerned. 
Be it remembered that the shipper, by selling his 
grain on the basis of terminal weights, assumes all 
of the liability of loss through possible leakage and 
theft in transit, as well as errors, waste and dis- 
honesty at the terminal points of weighing. It is his 
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right. therefore, to demand the use of modern equip- 
ment in weighing his grain; it is the duty of the ter- 
minal eighmaster to protect him in all of the details 
connected therewith, by according him fair and in- 
telligent service; else the objects of a bureau of weigh- 
ing ave not fulfilled and its existence becomes a men- 
ace rather than a protection and benefit to the trade. 
A well informed weighmaster realizes that the quality 
of the weights of any market determines more than 
all else the quantity of grain to be handled at such 
market. 

On the other hand, a terminal weighmaster is often 
unjustly blamed for shortage. I refer in particular to 
the cause for shortage previously enumerated -as num- 
ber three, namely: “Shortages Caused by Leakages;’ 
especially when such leakage is stopped in transit by 
the railroads and all evidence of the loss thereby de- 
stroyed. I have here a letter which refers to a short- 
age on a car of wheat for which our department was 
unjustly blamed. The shipper of this grain wrote as 
follows: 

“Dear Sir:—I have your certificate for car 4931 and 
it gives the weight of same as 50,100 pounds. We 
loaded 65,000 pounds of wheat into this car; and we 
do not propose to be robbed of 15.000 pounds’ in this 
manner. We have the best of weighing facilities, and 
we expecl you to get this grain back for us. You do 
not report the ear in bad order. It is clear, therefore, 
that there is something radically wreng with your 
weights. We want you to get busy.” 

Now, although we were exceptionally thorough in 
our investigation of the matter, we were unable to 
find a cause for this shortage until we succeeded in 
getting a friendly railroad clerk to show us the origi- 
nal billing. There, written across its face. was this 
statement: “Car set out at Vandalia on account of 
hole in floor.” 

This leads.us to the preparing of cars for grain. 
The shipper should keep in mind that, primarily, the 
amount which can be weighed out of a given car at 
destination depends upon what he has done before the 
car begins to move. 

During the season for the extensive: movement of 
wheat last year, we received far more complaints on 
account of defective equipment than at any other time 
during the year. Our investigations’ at that time 
brought to our attention, very forcibly, the prime need 
of ears in loading and coopering by the shipper, as 
it showed a very large percentage of the cars arriving 
with wheat were leaking. This leakage was so ap- 
parent that the manager of the Shippers’ Protective 
Association called our attention to it in the following 
communication: 

“Dear Sir:—Have you noticed of late the unusually 


large number of cars containing wheat arriving from - 


Eastern points, especially Indiana, leaking grain? The 
leakage in the great number of these ears is caused 
from enreless coopering at the side and end sheath- 
ings. This will undoubtedly result in much loss and 
many claims for shortage. if something is not done 
to stop this waste. In the interests of the trade. there- 
fore, it would seem appropriate for you to again cau- 
tion shippers in regard to their carelessness. I am sure 
that if their attention was called to the matter there 
would be less reason for complaint; for being the real 
sufferers, many of them would. no doubt, act on a 
suggestion along this line. Yours very truly, 
“GEORGE H. MILLER, Manager.’ 


Now to prevent the leakage referred to by Mr. Miller 
the best results ean be secured by the judicious use of 
a little gunny-sacking or cheese-cloth on the inside 
of a car, particularly in the older cars. Jn fact. the 
use of cheese-cloth in preparing any car for grain is 
a good insurance against leakage. _ 

[The speaker exhibited an illustrated folder which 
explains in detail the best and most effective way to 
line and prepare cars for grain by the use of cheese- 
cloth and gunny-sacking, and because of the good re- 
sults attending their application, these instructions 
have the hearty endorsement of the Chieago Board of 
Trade Weighing Department. These folders can be 
obtained by mail gratis, in any desired quantity, by 
anyone sending his name and address to that depart- 
ment. ] 

We now come to the fourth cause for shortage: 

Evaporation.—If the grain consigned is of poor qual- 
ity and full of moisture no amount of care on the part 
of the initial and terminal weighmasters and the ecar- 
riers can prevent shrinkage. Such grain, especially if 
it is in a heating condition, will invariably lose in 
weight. The shrinkage in hot corn frequently amounts 
to thousands of pounds in a single carload. 

I will next discuss the fifth and last 
shortage: 

Theft in Transit.—At all the larger terminals scores 
of families subsist upon the revenue derived from 
stealing grain from cars, a condition, let me add that 
is the cause for much anxiety and annoyance to the 
men in charge of the weighing at these markets. 

During the vear 1906 the department of weighing of 
the Chicago Board of Trade arrested forty-eight per- 
sons for stealing and selling stolen grain. and success- 
fully prosecuted forty-four of them. That our_con- 
stant agitation along this line has greatly reduced the 
stenling of grain in the yards at Chicago is shown 
by the decided decrease in the number of arrests: for 
in 1905 we arrested eighty-nine, securing convictions 
in all but eight cases: while in 1904, three years ago, 
there were one hundred and thirty-five arrests with 
convictions in one hundred and twenty-four cases. 

Among our experiences in this connection we have 
had some intensely interesting incidents; and I will 
refer to one or two of them to illustrate some of the 
annoyances a terminal weighmaster has to endure. 

The first ease I will mention is one of an organized 
gang of hoodlums whose plan of robbing cars was to 
enter the railroad yard from the riverside by boat. 
The location of this yard was such that to apprehend 
them proved a difficult problem, and caused us much 
work and worry. We finally accomplished their ar- 
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rest, however, by disguising our detectives as fisher- 
men and later secured the conviction of the entire 
number. 

Another case of grain pilfering uncovered by us was 
in a yard belonging to the Belt Railway Company of 
Chicago. We were greatly annoyed by grain thieves 
at this point, for which reason one of our employes 
visited the yard each night and morning. On one of 
these visits he discovered a woman in a car with a 
large gunny-sack of corn. He thereupon turned the 
woman over to the superintendent of a nearby mill, 
who in turn had her taken to the police station. The 
woman, then, with a view of aiding her defense, had 
our deputy arrested, charging him with assault. Of 
course, when the case against our man was ealled she 
failed to prosecute. The Belt Railway, however, then 
had her indicted for burglary, but, on account of the 
bungling manner in which the railroad handled the 
case, she was discharged. She thereupon sued the 
Belt Railway Company and the Chicago Board of 
Trade for $20,000 damages for false arrest, which 
case, I have been informed, was settled by the railroad 
for $25. The president and the vice-president of the 
Belt Railway, too, received their share of prominence 
in this case, for, with megaphone headlines, the ‘‘Chi- 
eago American” took great delight in publishing their 
pictures as persecutors of the woman. The evidence, 
nevertheless, clearly showed that her arrest, indict- 
ment and trial were justified; and had the matter been 
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properly handled, a conviction would undoubtedly haye 
resulted, 

In general, the railroads are somewhat indifferent 
regarding the quality of the police protection furnished 
to grain. Did they exercise the same vigilance in 
apprehending grain thieves that they do in preventing 
the theft of car equipment, grain pilfering in railroad 
yards would be less frequent. This was demonstrated 
clearly, some few weeks ago, at a Chicago storage 
track. In this instance the railroad company, after 
the theft of a number of car journal brasses, placed 
men near the ears with shotguns and instructed them 
to shoot anyone tampering with their cars. It is need- 
less to remark that the theft of brasses on this track 
ceused. 

When we organized our policing department we 
were greatly handicapped by the lack of co-operation 
on the part of the railroads. Now, however, these 
corporations, for the most part, work hand in hand 
with our detective bureau to the great good of all con- 
cerned. In consequence, grain pilfering in the railroad 
yards at Chicago has been reduced to the minimum. 

Turn now to the advantage of co-operation. It is 
obvious that many remedies have been suggested or 
explained in describing the various causes for short- 
age which we have considered. This showing, if ac- 
curate, clearly demonstrates that, in spite of all other 
difficulties and deficiencies, the chief remedies for the 
principal causes for short weights are in the hands of 
the initial shipper and terminal weighmaster. Hence, 
that we may combat successfully the shortage evil, 
these two forces must join hands, co-operate in their 
measures and work with one common aim. Failing 
to do this, the consequent ill feeling will go on day 
after day without interruption, and all because of 
misunderstanding and the lack of proper explanations 
by those concerned. We go on complaining and ex- 
plaining without co-operation. The result is that 
investigations and claims innumerable are _pigeon- 
holed and relegated to the waste basket, resulting in 
irritation, contention and ill-feeling. 

Now, when a shipper receives an account of sales 
which show a shortage on a shipment of grain of five 
or six per cent, the state of his mind is such that I 
would not care, on this occasion, to repeat what! he 
probably says. It is enough to say that at timee he 
even indulges in exaggerations. As an illustration of 
this, I will refer to a complaint in which a shipper 
wrote that he could not understand why he had so 
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many shortages on his cars handled at Chicago; while, 
on the other hand, his shipments to Minneapolis in- 
variably held out within a few pounds of his loading 
Later, I learned from the weighmaster at 
Minneapolis that the ultimate weights of this shipper’s 
ears there had been very unsatisfactory, many of them 
showing shortages as much as eighteen hundred pounds 
on a single carload, 

Then, too, there are many shortages reported that 
are imaginary. 3itter letters are often written and 
severe incriminations made over alleged shortages that 
do not exist. I refer to cases where the handling con- 
ditions and weighing facilities at the’ initial loading 
points are such that aceuracy in weights is almost 
impossible. In this connection I will refér to a few 
complaints received by us which will illustrate the 
cause and remedy for many shortages and the result- 
ant ill-feeling. 

My first case is one where the shipper did not weigh 
the grain he loaded but determined the amount by the 
ear’s stenciled capacity. Now the eapacity of a ear 
is not determined by the dimensions of the car’s box, 
but by the strength or carrying capacity of its trucks; 
consequently, it is very important that shippers who 
do not weigh the grain they load should base their 
estimate on the cubical space a car contains and not 
on its marked eapacity. The case to which I am about 
to refer concerned two cars of oats. These cars, al- 
though of the same size, were of different capacities. 
This difference convinced the shipper that an error had 
been made in weighing and he wrote us as follows: 

“Dear Sir:—On June 10th, I loaded two cars with 
the same kind of oats. One of them was of sixty 
thousand pounds’ capacity and the other of eighty 
thousand pounds’ capacity. Now, I loaded both of 
them full, still you credit each with-about the same 


amount; therefore, it is evident that you have made 
a serious mistake in weighing the eighty thousand 


capacity car, for it must have had a lot more oats in 
it than the other one. Please explain.” 

Then there is the shortage in weight to be explained 
to the man who complained as follows: : 


“My Dear Sir:—I have receipted returns on car 
4826, and notice that it is short of the amount I 
| loaded. I was very careful in handling this car and 


the shortage is entirely too much. 

“T first weighed a barrel full of oats and it showed 
the barrel held 116 pounds, struck measure. I then 
loaded in the car 512 barrels. I counted the barrels 
myself; so, you see, I londed 416 pounds more than 
I was paid for, which is too much shrink for me to 
stand. How can you account for this?” 

Before reading the next complaint I would explain 


that in testing a wagon scale one fifty-pound test 
weight is of no value. Such seales should be tested 


with not less than 1,000 pounds of test weights and a 
heavily loaded wagon. The complaint to which I refer 
reads as follows: 

“Dear Sir:—I want to complain to you about too 
much shrinkage on my cars. They all run short be- 
tween three and four hundred pounds each. I know 
the cause for these shortages is not with my wagon 
seale, for I test it every morning with a fifty-pound 
test weight and it always shows correct, no matter 
what part of the scale platform I put the weight. You 
had better look the matter up, for I won’t stand such 
a heavy shrink on my cars.”’ 

In commenting upon this complant, I would say that 
after receiving this letter we tested the shipper’s scale 
and found it out of adjustment, weighing against the 


| ears he loaded to the extent of 240 pounds on a load 


of grain weighing 60,000 pounds. 

Another shipper, when questioned about his wagon 
seale, stated that it had not been tested since he took 
hold of the elevator, which was twelve years before, 
but that he was sure of its accuracy, as he balanced 
the beam every morning and it balanced all right. As 
further proof that his seale was correct, he referred 
to the fact that the farmers were all well satisfied 
his weights. A subsequent test of the scale, 
however, disclosed the cause for their satisfaction, as 
the test proved the scale to be weighing in their favor. 

The few cases I have just cited clearly indicate how 
imperatively necessary it is for all friends of good 
weights and honest dealing in the grain trade to co- 
operate in eliminating the primary causes for short 
weights; for co-operation is the key to acecuraey in 
weights, and is the ONLY REAL SOLUTION OF 
THE SHORTAGE PROBLEM. Here the question 
may arise, in what way should a shipper co-operate 
with the terminal weighmaster so as best to further 
the cause of good weights? His field of activity lies 
chiefly, in three directions: 

Yirst. After recording the weights which he expects 
the terminal reports on his cars to equal, he should 
send to the terminal weighmaster complete informa- 
tion covering each ear shipped, thereby enabling the 
weighmaster, in cases of excessive shortage, to give 
such cars special attention, with best chances of dis- 
covering the responsibility for same. 

Second. He should keep in close touch with the 
terminal weighmaster and keep him well informed as 
tc the amount of shrinkage he is having on his ship- 
ments. If the weights of his cars returned from one 
elevator are not as satisfactory as those returned from 
another, he should also adyise the weighmaster of that 
fact. 

Finally. When discrepancies exist he should explain 
fully to the terminal weighmaster his methods of hand- 
ling, details of weighing, kind of scale used and date 


| and details of the last test made. 
Be it remembered that one agency alone at either 
| end of the line can accomplish little: but when all 


shall unite in watchfulness, the carrying and weigh- 
ing forces becomes Argus-eyed. At one of our great 
expositio.s a magnet was shown of such power that it 
would sustain a great weight. The magnet was made 
of thin plates bound together. The magnetic force of 
a single plate was small—almost insignificant—but the 
many plutes being bound together, the resultant force 
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was a magnet capable of lifting many hundred pounds. 
It is so in all undertakings—the unit counts for little. 
Multiplied units effect much. When shippers, carriers 
and weighers, bound together by one common interest, 
shall work together, the percentage of shortage will be 
reduced to the minimum; and not till then. 


ON CROP REPORTS. 

President England: Next, gentlemen, is the re- 
port of the committee on crop reports. Mr. Frank 
I. King of Toledo, chairman of that committee, is 
unavoidably absent. Mr. Grimes is the ranking 
member of that committee, and I would ask if he 
is prepared to make the report. 

Mr. Grimes: Mr. King notified me that he 
would be unable to be here to make the report. 
Through an oversight I have not been able to pre- 
pare the report, being so busy with the resolutions. 
I will say this much, however, that to-day the reports 
of the government are so much more yaluable than 
they were five years ago that we believe that they 
can now be almost, if not entirely, relied upon. Five 
years ago there were not worth mentioning, and, in 
the opinion of the grain trade all over the country, 
they were not worth the paper they were printed 
on. Since that time they have been revolutionized. 
A great many traveling experts are at work on 
them, and the government reports are now highly 
satisfactory. 

I want to make another statement that will be 
of interest to you; that is, that very man who is 
interested in geiting the government reports by 
telegraph immediately at the time they are sent 
out to the Associated Press can get them by wire 
on application to Mr, C. C. Clark, acting chief of 
the bureau of statistics, Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C. Ask him to put your name on 
the list, and state that you will pay for the tele- 
gram. That is something that some of you may 
uot be familiar with. 

I will make my report later and have it pub- 
lished in the journals, so that you can all have a 
copy. I thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Moved and seconded that the report be accepted 
and the apology with it. The motion carried, 


UNIFORM ‘GRADE CONGRESS. 


President England: Now, gentlemen, there was 
carried over from yesterday the report of the sec- 
retary of the Uniform Grade Congress. That is a 
matter of importance and covers a great deal of 
ground, but I think the secretary will put it before 
you in a way that will not tire you, and will make 
it as brief as possible and bring out the salient 
points. 

Mr. Goodrich: Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as there 
are so few here, had we not better consider that 
report read and have a printed copy mailed to 
each member? 

President England: I think that the suggestion 
that the matter be printed and published is a 
good one, anyhow. I think it ought to be printed 
and distributed. There is a good deal there that 
Mr. Courcier would not be able to read to you now, 
anyhow, on account of lack of time. 

Mr. Strong: I think that we ought to have it 
printed. I will second the motion. 

Mr. McCord: As chairman of the Uniform Grade 
Congress, I am quite sure that all that matter 
ought to be put together and printed. It has come 
to you intermittently at different times in the 
trade journals, and we have forgotten its proper 
sequence and connection, perhaps. We have 
gotten it only in broken doses. Now, if it were all 
gotten together and a resumé of the whole thing 
printed our members could read and digest it at 
their leisure, and they would be thoroughly posted 
on it. I do not think that reading a part of it at 
this time would give us the information that we 
want and which we ought to have on record. We 
are all interested in it. When published we can 
keep the trade journals before us and be prepared 
to know and understand just what has been done 
and what ‘is the exact status of the matter up to 
date, 

The question was now called for and put on the 


motion to instruct the secretary to have the report 
of the Uniform Grade Congress printed for dis- 
tribution among the members; and the same car- 
ried. 


TRADE RULES, 
The chair called for the report of the trade rules 
committee, Mr. E. A. Grubbs, Greenville, Ohio. 
Mr. Grubbs: I am not prepared to present any 
formal report. 1 think the time assigned to this 
subject can be profitably spent in discussing it 
here, if anyone has anything to bring up. I have 
seen the committee one at a time, and none_ of 
them had anything to offer; so that I have no 
report to make, except that everyone should learn 
these rules and live up to them. 


President England: Gentlemen, it seems to be 
very satisfactory, as there has been no complaint 
in regard to the Trade Rules, they must be gen- 
erally acceptable, 

The chair called for the report of the committee 


on demurrage, Mr. C. A. Burks, Decatur, Ind., 
chairman. 
Mr. Burks: I appreciate the lateness of the 


hour and will be very glad to hand you the report 
of the committee on demurrage and let it appear 
in the trade papers, so that we may proceed now 
with the routine of important business which is 
before the convention. 

On motion it was ordered that the report of the 
committee on demurrage be accepted and printed 
for distribution. The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE DEMURRAGE COMMITTEE 
By C. A. Burks 


At the last aumual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, the following resolution was 
passed: 

“Be it resolved, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed from the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
who shall invite the secretary of the National Hay 
Association and the secretaries of the several state 
grain associations to act with them to represent the 
hay and grain interests of the United States, and 
invite the managers of the transportation companies 
to join them in a conference relative to the modifica- 
tion and application of car service rules and the adop- 
tion of such measures as will facilitate a prompt move- 
ment of freight and in such a manner as shall be 
fair, equitable and just to all parties concerned—said 
committee to meet at as soon a time as practicable in 
joint conference and take such action as they deem 
expedient and report progress during the year to the 
secretary of the G. D. N. A. and the results of the 
year’s work to the next annual convention.” 

President Goemann appointed the following mem- 
bers of the committee: C. A. Burks, chairman; G. A. 
Stibbens, and BE. W. Seeds. 

The chairman of this committee, early in the year, 
wrote every member of the demurrage committee and 
the secretaries of the various state grain dealers’ as- 
sociations, asking their opinion concerning the subject 
of demurrage. 

The secretary of your Association, at the solicita- 
tion of your demurrage committee, got ont, under date 
of November 9, 1906, the following circular, which 
was mailed to members of the National, also the mem- 
bers of the various state associations who were af- 
filiated with the National: 

“Decatur, Ill., Nov. 9, 1906. 

“To Members:—President Goemann appointed the 
following demurrage committee: KE. W. Seeds, G. A. 
Stibbens and C. A. Burks, chairman. 

“Realizing that we must be able to present to the 
railroad officials facts which they cannot contradict, it 
is the purpose of this committee to collect all possible 
information before it is called together. For the pur- 
pose of securing specific cases in which alleged im- 
proper demurrage charges, or alleged rules or regula- 
tions made respecting demurrage, have been published, 
also suggestions with respect to desired changes in 
rules, regulations and charges, we have prepared the 
following list of interrogatories. IXindly be as specific 
as possible in preparing your answers, giving the in- 
cident as fully as possible, as well as correct move- 
ment, day, date, ete. If you do not find space enough 
hereon to give complete answers, please use extra 
paper, giving number, or quoting question, before giv- 
ing your answer: 


“No. 1. What car service have you paid during the 
past two years? 
“No. 2. Was the delay caused by you, or was it the 


fault of the railroad company? 

“No. 3. How much free time were you given, in 
which to load and unload ears? 

“No. 4. What demurrage rule is being enforced at 
your station that you think is unjust and unreasonable? 

“No. 5. When cars are ordered for loading do you 
receive them promptly? 

“No. 6. Are cars taken 
promptly when loaded? 

“No. 7. Do your ears arrive at their destination ‘n 
a Feaxouable length of time after haying left your sta- 
tions? 


from your — sidetrack 


“No. 8. Do you favor reciprocal demurrage? 

“No. 9. Do railroad agents fail to file your order 
for cars? : 

“No. 10. Do you file your orders for cars in writ- 
ing? 

“No. 11. Have you suffered any losses during the 


past two years on account of the railway’s delay in 
the shipment of your grain? 

“No. 12. What suggestion or advice can you give 
this committee that you think would assist them in 
securing better and prompter railway service? 

“Being very anxious to call this joint conference at 
as early a date as possible, your committee respect- 
fully requests that you kindly fill out and return the 
list to C. A. Burks, chairman, Decatur, Ill., at your 
earliest possible convenience.” 

The grain dealers responded very promptly to these 
inquiries; and as a result, your demurrage committee 
has a vast fund of information which reflects the con- 
dition of the movement of grain throughout the coun- 
try. 

Your chairman also wrote the secretary of the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission on August 31st, as 
follows: 

“As chairman of the demurrage committee of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, I beg leave to 
ask if, under the present interstate commerce law, your 
Commission has power and authority to make rules 
and prescribe regulations for common carriers on the 
subject of demurrage. If your Commission has this 
power, in what manner should this matter be taken 
up? Kindly give us full instructions. 

“If your Commission has not the power, we would 
be pleased to have you favor us with suggestions as 
to whom we should take the matter of demurrage and 
prompt movement of freight up with.” 

To which the secretary of the Commission replied on 
September 10th as follows: 

“T send you herewith copy of Act to regulate com- 
merece as amended, calling your attention to the second 
paragraph on page 6, which provision is identical with 
that of the old law, under which the Commission ex- 
ercised authority in the matter of demurrage charges. 

“T also send to-day under separate cover copies of 
the annual reports of the Commission for 1904 and 
1905, in which, under the head of ‘Demurrage’ in the 
indices, you will find reference to all reports and 
opinions of the Commission on that subject to date. 

“Tt would be a proper—and I think the most effec- 
tual—way of bringing the matter of demurrage up 
for consideration to make an informal statement to 
the Commission respecting a specific case or cases, in 
which alleged improper demurrage charges had been 
applied or alleged improper rules or regulations made 
respecting demurrage have been published. Sugges- 
tions with respect to desired changes in demurrage 
rules, regulations and charges could be brought up for 
consideration in that way. ‘ 

“Upon receipt of the statement suggested, the Com- 
mission would take the matter up, informally, with the 
carriers and by correspondence endeavor to reach a 
more satisfactory adjustment, failing in which there 
would remain recourse to formal complaint upon the 
filing of, which the Commission would order a formal 
hearing, at which all parties interested would have the 
opportunity to be heard, and all the circumstances and 
conditions attaching to the case would be fully in- 
quired into. In advance of such hearing, the Com- 
mission could not authoritatively determine the just- 
ness and reasonableness of any demurrage rate rule 
or regulation. 

“The Commission will take pleasure in rendering 
your Association any aid within its power, and will 
be pleased to hear from you at any time, if the in- 
formation or assistance is required.” 

You will note in the first paragraph of the sec- 
retary’s reply he calls attention to a provision which 
is identical with that of the old law under which the 
commission exercised authority in demurrage charges. 

You will note that the work of your committee up 
to this point has been the placing on file of informa- 
tion which would put the committée in a position to 
act intelligently. The subject of reciprocal demur- 
rage has been discussed before your Association, and 
also before each of the state associations and in the 
various grain trade papers; and as a result of this dis- 
eussion and agitation, together with the united action 
on the part of the various shipping associations in the 
various states, a number of the state legislatures have 
passed reciprocal demurrage laws. It will be remem- 
bered that the resolution passed at the last convention 
did not authorize your committee to go into the subject 
of reciprocal demurrage, but rather to take up the 
matter of demurrage and demurrage rules with the 
various railroads. And. in that reciprocal demurrage 
laws were being enacted in a number of the states, it 
was thought by your demurrage committee wise to 
get the result of the enactment of these reciprocal de- 
murrage laws before deciding on a plan to recommend 
to vour Association. 

The various railroads of the conntrv formed a few 
years ago what are known as “Car Service Associa- 
tions.”’ and enacted demurrage rules without consulting 
the shippers’ interests, which rules, in the main, re- 
flected only the interests of the roads themselves. The 
use of these demurrage rules, according to the rail- 
roads’ statements, was to induce the shipper and -re- 
ceiver to both load and unload his’ freight more 
promptly so that other shippers might have the use of 
the equipment: in other words, demurrage rules were 
to he a means to an end. 

These car service associations have heen established 
for a number of years, and have accomplished very 
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much in the way of securing the prompt loading and 
unloading of freight. But the railroads have failed, 
after the shipper has loaded his freight, to move it 
promptly; and your demurrage committee feels that 
this is a matter to which it should give thought and 
eonsideration. We concede that it is the duty of the 
shipper and receiver to both load and unload their 
freight promptly. We hold on the other hand, how- 
ever, that it is more binding on the part of the rail- 
roads to deliver or transport freight more promptly 
than they have been doing the past few years. It is 
claimed by the American Shippers’ Association that 
the average interstate shipment is held in transit seven 
days more than might be considered a reasonable time 
for its movement. Delay in transit means immeasur- 
able loss, as far as the grain trade is concerned; and 
anything that will tend to move freight more promptly 
is whut the grain trade is looking for, 

The railroads the past year have built more double 
track, better terminal facilities, and have bought larger 
and better equipment, but are yet unable to handle 
the freight which is being offered; and we are to-day 
practically on the verge of a car famine that will be 
unprecedented in the history of the grain trade. The 
agitation which has been in the press of the country, 
and the sentiment among the shippers and receivers, 
which has probably been responsible for transporta- 
tion matters to be taken up before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, has caused the railroads to set 
up the claim that they have not been able to do all 
that they would have been able to do had it not been 
that Wall Street refused to furnish them more money 
for carrying out their plan for bettering their service. 
This may be true in part, but if the railroads would 
only give proper consideration to the fact that those 
in control have manipulated the stocks and affairs of 
the railroads in the interest of certain cliques and the 
favored few controlling their stock, we feel certain. 
from the shipper’s standpoint, at least, that they could 
find in this more of the reason why they have been 
denied additional capital than from anything that the 
shippers may have done. 

The interests of the shipper and the railroads should 
be and in the main are identical. The interests of 
the shipper and the stock gambler are not identical, 
however; and this is a view of the question at issue 
that should not be overlooked. 

Your demurrage committee is now in possession of 
information, first, as to the condition from the ship- 
pers’ standpoint; second, it is also in possession of in- 
formation as to the position that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would take on the subject of de- 
murrage; third, it is also in possession of information 
as to the attitude of the railroads on the subject of 
demurrage; and during the coming year it ought to 
be able to work out a considerable amount of good 
for the shipper. 

Some of the large railroads of the country have al- 
ready withdrawn from the car service associations to 
which they belong, and in each instance the railroads, 
as well as the car service associations themselves, are 
trying to get closer to the shipper. Less friction and 
less feeling exists between the shippers of the coun- 
try and the railroads to-day than existed a year ago. 
The railroad officials have held themselves too far 
away from the shippers—too remote. It has been im- 
possible for the shipper, until within the last sew 
months, to get close to the officials in charge of the 
equipment and transportation. 

Whether it will be better for your demurrage com- 
mittee to take up the matter with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and get a ruling, not only on the 
subject of free time, but also on the subject of de- 
murrage charges, will be one of the first subjects for 
your new demurrage committee to decide upon. Your 
present committee feels that whatever procedure is 
decided upon, the subject of the movement of freight 
ought not to be overlooked, and is really the para- 
mount issue to-day, from the fact that shippers and 
receivers alike load and unload their cars promptly in 
the main, and that the only question before the ship- 
pers and the railroads to-day is for the railroads to be 
able to furnish their equipment, and then in turn to 
be able to move the cars to destination in a reasonably 
prompt time. 


DISCOUNTS AT NEW YORK. 
President England: Gentlemen, there is a short 
communication here from our New York repre- 
sentative on a matter which is of importance. I 
would like to have you give your attention while 
the secretary reads it: 
Secretary Courcier then read the following: 


Mr. John F. Courcier, See’y Grain Dealers’ National 

Assn. 

Dear Sir:—The New York delegation desires to an- 
mnounce that their attention has been called to a mis- 
representation of the discounts that have been made 
on wheat for deficiencies of grading in the New York 
market. 

In justice to the institution that we represent, we 
beg to request that you publicly announce to the 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
that the following are and have been the established 
discounts adopted by agreement of the buyers and re- 
ceivers on the New York Produce Hxchange and that 
adjustments were made with all shippers accordingly: 

Steamer No. 2 red wheat, 1 cent per bushel. 

Steamer No. 3 red wheat, 1 cent per bushel. 

Steamer No. 4 red wheat, 2 cents per bushel. 

Steamer No. 4 red wheat, 214 cents per bushel. 

No Grade red wheat, 2 cents per bushel. 

Unmerchantable red wheat, subject to conditions of 
market on arrival. : 

_ For the further information of the members of this 
Association doing business with the New York market, 


“eertain positions of strategic importance, 


we wish to state that the discounts on oats in the New 
York market at the present time are as follows: 


On No. 4 white oats, 1 cent per bushel, unless they 


are of extreme light weight, when the discount is 2 


cents. 

On No Grade white oats the discounts run about the 
same as above stated. 

On Unmerchantable Oats, so inspected because of 
their arriving in a’slightly warm, or too warm, con- 
dition, 8 cents per bushel. 

On hot oats the discount is from 8 to 5 cents per 
bushel. P 

Standard Oats in our market have sold at %4 cent 
per bushel premium over No. 3 white oats. 


Yours truly, 
Oct. 3, 1907. JAMES SIMPSON, Chairman. 

President England: There is action neces- 
sary to be taken on this. The reading of it is suffi- 
cient. — 

Mr. Brafford: I would like to ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why they do not print a Produce Exchange 
Circular as they do at Baltimore, Toledo and other 
terminal markets? We have to write to brokers 
to get such information, and it takes about a week 
to find out what the amount of the discounts was 
on a certain date. It does seem that with the 
number of printing presses in New York they 
could print a Produce Exchange Circular. 

Mr. Morey: We should have done so, and I 
will endeavor to see that the same is done upon 
my return to New York. 


no 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
President England: Gentlemen, we will now 
have the report of the committee on nominations. 


The report, submitted by the chairman, Mr. 
Goodrich, was as follows: 
To the Grain Dealers’ National Association: We, 


your nominating committee, beg leaye to report the 
following nominations: 

President—A. HB. Reynolds, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

TVirst Vice-President—A. G. Tyng, Peoria, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—Jas. LL. King, Philadelphia, 
Pa, ; 

Directors to serve two years—W. A. Washer, Kan- 
sas; D. Rothschild, Iowa; L. A. Morey, New York; 
Chas. Jones, Tennessee; Buran House, Oklahoma. 

Further nominations were invited, and none of- 
fered, on motion nominations closed. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot for the election of the several nominees 
as reported by the committee. 

Secretary Courcier: Gentlemen, I deem 
mark of special favor that I am requested to 
the ballot for the election of the following 
tlemen: (Reading list of nominees reported.) 
ballot is so cast. 

President England: 
elected. 


it a 
cast 
gen- 
The. 


The same are declared duly 


Mr. Goodrich: On behalf of Indiana I would like 
to put in nomination Thomas Morrison for director 
representing Indiana, to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Reynolds, promoted to the presidency 
of the Association, 

The chair put the question on the election of 
Mr. Thomas Morfison of Kokomo, Ind., as a mem- 
ber of the directory from Indiana. The same car- 
ried, and Mr. Morrison was declared duly elected. 

President England appointed as a committee to 
escort the newly elected officers to the stage 
Messrs. Goodrich, Grimes and Voris, who _ per- 
formed the duty assigned to them, and reported 
through Mr. Goodrich that all officers-elect now 
present were ready for installation. 

The officers-elect were received and welcomed 
by retiring President England. 

President England: In surrendering to you, Mr. 
President (addressing Mr. Reynolds), this gavel it 
gives me not only pleasure but satisfaction; pleas- 
ure, because having known you for many years, 
I can bear witness to those personal qualities 
which endear you to this membership; satisfac- 
tion, in that your experience in the affairs of this 
Association insures that they will be absolutely 
safe in your hands. [Applause.] You have back 
of you a loyal, intelligent and earnest member- 
ship. They will follow good leadership. What a 
body of men of this class can accomplish has not 


yet been fully demonstrated. I believe, sir, that 
under your administration this Association will 
continue to progress, and I bespeak for you on 


behalf of the members generally a most successful 
and pleasing administration. 

Mr. Grimes: Mr. Chairman, previous to the 
newly elected president offering his remarks I 
would like to state for the benefit of the gentle- 
men here present that, as Mr. Rynoids expressed 
it to me, taking the presidency was like taking a 
dose of quinine, which nevertheless he anticipated 
would do him good if he had the proper assist- 
ance on the part of the members. Mr, Reynolds’ 
election to this office was forced upon him to a 
certain extent; in fact, he positively refused; but 
we felt in selecting him that he was the right man 
to carry on the work that has been so nicely be- 
gun here in Cincinnati. It is but just to Mr. 
Reynolds to make this statement; and we feel con- 
fident that he will perform the duties of the office 
to your entire satisfatcion. [Applause.] 

President Reynolds then addressed the conven- 
tion as follows: 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


By A. E. 


Gentlemen, while it is true, as stated by Mr. Grimes, 
that this honor came entireiy unsolicited, I want to 
add that I am not unmindful or unappreciative of the 
honor conferred upon me in placing me at the head 
of this Association at this time and at this place, 
where it has been manifested that the Association is 
certainly alive and that we have only started on a new 
career of usefulness. If there had been any doubt of 
the magnitude of this Association, that doubt has been 
set at rest; and you will find that the greatest prog- 
ress that this Association has ever made will result 
from the prominence brought to it by the addresses 
that have been made by such distinguished gentlemen 
as Governor Harris of Ohio, Senior Senator Foraker, 
and last, but not least, Chairman Knapp of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 

If any had in mind that we were on the decline, that 
we were but a star of the second magnitude, that idea 
certainly will be dispelled when the papers of this 
broad land spread broadcast to the public that we are 
of such prominence and of such moment that such men 
as these I have named take the time from their busy 
lives to speak to us on such matters of importance 
as we have had before us during this convention. 

Gentlemen, no such recognition has ever before come 
to this. Association; neither has it been equaled or 
paralleled by any trade organization of this country in 
the past. You do not want to weigh too lightly the ef- 
fect that such considerations as these will have upon 
the political organizations of this country. I predict 
that nothing has ever gone out that will do as much 
good as the prominence into which we are brought by 
the recognition accorded us by these gentlemen. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Like those great generals who always before a battle 
spread out before them a map of the seat of conflict 
and place their pins showing where they will take up 
and will 
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from those positions lay out the lines of battle, so we 
have the pins all placed. We have the experience of 
eleven years behind us, and we are now fortified and 
ready to go forward. 

Yet we are only on the threshold of our usefulness, 
We have done excellent work in the past, but only the 
merest skirmish lines have as yet been thrown out, 
and the future will hold rich rewards for all the effort 
we have put forth. I am not this morning physically 
in condition, on account of my throat, to make an ex- 
tended speech, even were I so inclined; but I want to 
say to you a few things that present themselves to 
my mind at the beginning of my administration as 
president. of your Association, which are as follows: 

First, I think one of the most prominent things to 
consider and to develop, as was mentioned by Mr. 
Grimes this morning, is the matter of arbitration. I 
am sorry to say (and I depreciate the fact) that a 
few exchanges (I am glad they are very few, gentle- 
men) have enacted such rules, I will not say intention- 
ally, as have in a measure forced out the country ship- 
per from arbitrating differences occurring in their 
markets. I deprecate it; and I hope that this Associa- 
tion will use its influence to have the exchanges that 


-have done that kind of thing abolish those rules and 


make their rules conform to the rules of arbitration 
that shall be practiced by this Association. 

I am sorry that we have been compelled, owing to 
lack of time, to pass over the matter of the report of 
the secretary of the Uniform Grade Congress. It is 
a matter that bespeaks the very closest and most care- 
ful attention of every member of this Association; and 
in now assuming the honor of the presidency I shall 
look forward to the hearty support and co-operation 
of every member of this Association in this direction. 

I was asked a pointed question to-day by a promi- 
nent shipper. He said, “I understand that you are in 
favor of government inspection,” to which I replied, 
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“Gentlemen, no, I am unalterably opposed to govern- 
ment inspection until we shall show ourselves inca- 
pable of controlling our own business.’’ (Applause.) 
In the talks that I made at the Uniform Grade Con- 
gress in Chicago I clearly defined my position on this 
subject, and I have since had no reason to change 
my opinion. I found myself in a very unenviable posi- 
tion at the meeting in Indianapolis last January, be- 
cause some of my very strongest friends at that time 
adyoeated government inspection. Gentlemen, govy- 
ernment inspection is only to be thought of after we 
have abandoned the conduct of our own affairs after 
fightine to the last ditch. (Applause.) 

I shall expect in this inspection matter, and in all 
matters pertaining to inspection in the future, the 
hearty co-operation of the Chief Grain Inspectors’ Na- 
tional Association; and I feel assured from my per- 
sonal acquaintance with those gentlemen that this As- 
sociation has their warmest co-operation and well 
wishes in all affairs pertaining to inspection. I hope 
we will continue to have it. (Applause.) 

All the other important questions, of transportation 
and minor matters, are all well in hand. 

Our very efficient secretary has given a world of 
work, a wealth of talent, and an attention and energy 
that is commendable with respect ‘to all the affairs 
pertaining to your interests, and he will continue to do 
it: because I cannot conceive of a condition arising by 
which the new executive board would think for the 
very smallest instant of any other man for secretary 
in place of the present incumbent. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, there is no measure to our success. 
All the effort. put forth will bring a reward. There 
is only one measure to the effort: How much eash will 
you put in the hands of the people whom you have 
selected to manage the affairs of this Association? The 
suecess will be measured by the cash. That may be 
a harsh way of putting it at this time, but, gentlemen, 
it is true. You know that the progress of this Asso- 
ciation’s affairs has been largely handicapped for want 
of funds; while at the same time there is no price 
within the bounds of reason that the shipper cannot 
afford to pay commensurate with his business for the 
earrying on of the affairs of this Association. Why, 
what amount of money would induce the men before 
me to-day to return to the condition of affairs as they 
were ten years ago? So, gentlemen, I bespeak for the 
new administration and new board your hearty support 
and co-operation in the matter of funds. 

In conclusion, as the end is drawing close, I want 
to again thank you one and all for this great honor. 
I could not stand before you here and feel, as I do 
feel, that I have the loyal support of this great Asso- 
ciation and of my particularly warm friends with 
whom I have associated in this and dther association 
work, without having a profound feeling of gratitude; 
and I hope when the time comes for me to surrender 
this gavel to my successor that I may have gained 
and may verbally receive the plaudits of this Asso- 
ciation, as has my worthy predecessor. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, allow me to present your new vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Tyng of Peoria. 

Mr. Tyng: Gentlemen, I wish to thank you 
most heartily for the honor that you have done 
me, and I assure you that anything that hard work 
or honest effort will do for the Association I will 
take pleasure in doing. [Applause.] 

President-Elect Reynolds: Gentlemen, we are 
now down to the item of “New Business.” What 
is there to come up under that head? We will hear 
from the committee on resolutions, Mr. Grimes, 


chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Grimes: Gentlemen, your committee have 
some very important resolutions here which they 
ask you to consider carefully, because we do not 
wish to rush resolutions through the convention 
which you might afterward condemn or _ say 
should not have been permitted. There is too 
much of that. Resolutions are sometimes adopted 
at the latter end of conventions, and go through 
without any comment, which should have been 
more closely scrutinized. The committee, how- 
ever, do not think that you will object to any of 
these, although you may. 

On motion it was voted to consider and act upon 
the resolutions adopted by the committee seriatim. 

Mr. Grimes read the following resolutions, all 
of which were adopted except as specially men- 
tioned below: 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION, 


Resolved, That we request of the national Congress 
such legislation as will require— 

First, that all railroads engaged in interstate traf- 
fic shall provide an adequate equipment based on the 
annual amount of the business of such road, and dis- 
tribute the same to shippers absolutely without dis- 
crimination. 

Second, the movement of freight within a definite 
time after it is loaded, and not less than an average 
of fifty miles per day toward its destination. 

Resolved, That we commend the suggestion of cer- 
tain railroads for the pooling of equipment, so that 
any car may be available for service on the tracks of 
any road on which it may be; in other words, so that 
a cay may always be “at home” and available for load- 


ing in any direction, or for any point, regardless of its 
actual ownership. 

PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON CROP REPORT. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Secretary Courcier, 
your meeting would recommend that the officers of this 
Association appoint a permanent committee to be 
termed “Committee on Crop Reports,” so that this 
organization may be able to refer matters pertaining 
to erop reports to the standing committee. 


LEAKY CAR REPORT. 

Whereas, It is very difficult to collect claims for loss 
of grain in transit from railway companies, unless all 
proper showings and notations are made as to con- 
dition of cars when inspected and unloaded; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion in convention assembled, that all public markets 
be requested to adopt the “Leaky Car Report’’ as used 
by Baltimore, Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo and New Or- 
leans boards of trade. ; 

That the several boards of trade should request the 
‘ailway companies to have their car inspectors take 
note of the condition of all ears they may place for in- 
spection and unloading. 

That the inspectors and weighmasters be particu- 
larly instructed to make such notations and keep a 
record thereof, and attach a report of the same to 
each inspection certificate, on each and every car in- 
spected or unloaded. 

That the secretary of the National Association be 
instructed to take up this matter with every public 
exchange and mail their officers a copy of this resolu- 
tion. 


President Reynolds: Let me call your attention 
to one thing. Senator Foraker said to you yester- 
day that if you will agree on things, you can have 
them done for you. Remember, we are speaking 
as a unit now. Each one of these resolutions is 
what you and each member of the Association be- 
lieves. Do not adopt them too lightly. Of course, 
Mr. Grimes has brought in a recommendation for 
the passage of the resolutions, but we do not want 
anybody to say, “You railroaded them through. 
We didn’t know it was going.” 


RESOLUTION OF RESPECT. 

In the past year this Association has been unfortu- 
nate in the loss of four of its very active members, in 
the persons of Mr. D. Hunter of Hamburg, Iowa; 
Tios. P. Baxter, of Kansas, and Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Wim. R. Tillson, both of New York. 

These gentlemen were very active in convention 
work; men of sterling qualities, who had the respect 
of all who knew them, both in their home cities and 
among their wide acquaintances throughout the coun- 
try. 

It is with very deep regret that we are compelled 
to chronicle their loss by death; and at this, our first 
opportunity, we extend to their bereaved families our 
heartfelt sympathy. 

President Reynolds: This is a last echo of these 
most estimable gentlemen and co-workers. I sug- 
gest a rising vote in favor of these resolutions. 

The question being taken by rising vote, the 
foregoing was unanimously adopted. 


ON THE ADOPTION OF UNIFORM SYSTEM OF A 
WEIGHT AND INSPECTION CERTIFICATE. 


Resolved, That this convention recommends— 


That all exchanges should adopt a uniform system 
of weight and inspection certificates and that they be 
[kept] separate and apart from each other. 

That no combination certificate of weights and in- 
spection be allowed; and that, where rules or customs 
of exchanges, or associations, permit, combination cer- 
tificates, same should be immediately changed to pro- 
vide separate and uniform blanks for each. 

AS TO ORDER BILL OF LADING. 

There seems to exist a feeling by the railroad com- 
panies that there should be some discrimination as to 
values between order bills of lading and open bills of 
lading, and as yet there has been no plan adopted but 
quite a number suggested as to the manner in which 
this state of value should be compensated to the rail- 
road companies. 

We, as shippers of grain, however, feel that in 
justice to the railroad companies there should be some 
compensation for the risk they run in furnishing order 
bills of lading. 

We, therefore, would recommend and resolve, that 
it is the sense of this convention that the railroad com- 
panies charge a minimum amount, for example, ten 
cents for every order bill of lading issued. While this 
charge may and does sound very small, still, when 
taking into consideration the enormous amount of 
merchandise that is shipped upon order bills of lading, 
it can readily be seen that the railroads could accumu- 
late a sinking fund based upon this charge that would 
largely indemnify them against any loss that may oc- 
cur by forged bills of lading which they are so anxious 
to protect, and other means of abusing the order bill 
of lading. 

Therefore, We recommend that this Association take 
action in this matter along the above lines. 


Mr. Brafford: I am opposed to that resolution. 
The railroads have already tried to put an addi- 
tional freight charge on per order bills of lading. 
They have said to us if we would not accept non- 
negotiable bills of lading that we would have to 
pay additional for order bills of Jading. It has 


been discussed a number of times to-day, and the 
opinion held that it would be very little trouble 
for the railroads to supervise these order bills of 
lading the same as they do their tickets. I am op 
posed to allowing them the slightest charge with 
our approval for issuing order bills of lading. lf 
you commence that it will only be an opening 
wedge. 

Mr. Dennis: I move that that resolution be 
tabled. There is nothing whatever to stop these 
transportation companies from charging anything 
they please, if this convention endorses a charge 
on anything. For twenty-five years the transpor- 
tation companies of this country have been trying 
to get in a wedge to differentiate between the 
open bill of lading and the order bill of lading.. 
The common earriers should give to the mer- 
chants of this country a clean-cut, negotiable bill 
of lading that will be a collateral in any bank. 

The motion to table was seconded, put and car- 
ried. 


EX-PRESIDENT HENRY GOEMANN. 


It is a well-known fact that at the time that Mr. 
Henry Goemann accepted the responsible position of 
president of this organization there was disaffection 
in the ranks that had caused and was causing a rup- 
ture that required a quick and collective mind to steer 
the ship in safety to the condition and prominence that 
the organization formerly held. 

Mr. Henry Goemann was selected among the many 
as the proper person to carry out and accomplish this 
end. He took hold of the organization with that en- 
ergy that is characteristic of the man; and at the time 
his business compelled him to give up the presidency 
of the organization, the latter was on the way to the 
prosperity of which the present large gathering here 
to-day is the indication; and the condition of the As- 
sociation to-day and its prosperity is largely due to 
ex-President Goemann; and your committee desire, on 
the part of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
to extend to him a hearty vote of thanks. 


A VOTH OF THANKS BY THE LADIES. 


The ladies in attendance at the Convention have 
made known to the committee that they are very de- 
sirous, indeed, of extending their thanks and appre- 
ciation for the excellent manner in which they have 
been treated by all the committees and the hotel man- 
agement; and they ask the committee to present the 
following resolutions of adoption to the convention: 

“Resolved, That the ladies in attendance at this 
convention extend a vote of thanks to the different 
committees who have had charge of their entertain- 
ment, and also to the management of the Hotel Sinton 
for the very courteous manner in which they have been 
treated during their stay. 

“(Signed) The Ladies of the Conyention.”’ 

Since the above resolution was written, the ladies 
re held a meeting and adopted the following reso- 
ution: 

“The ladies in attendance at the Grain Dealers’ 
National Convention wish to express their hearty ap- 
preciation and extend a vote of thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, and 
especially to the grain men of Cincinnati, for their 
courteous treatment and delightful entertaining during 
October 2-3, 1907. 

“Mrs. Charles A. Burks, Chairlady.” 


-RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION OF SECRE-. 
TARY. . 

It is fully expected that the secretary of any organ- 
ization should be energetic, active and a hard worker. 
We have in Mr. John F. Courcier a combination of all 
of these good qualities. While he is compensated in a 
moneyed way for his services, this committee feel that 
it is justified in extending to him the thanks of this 
convention as a further appreciation of his excellent 
work during the past year. 

RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO THE HOTEL 
SINTON. 

When your committee who had charge of selecting 
a location for the assembly of this convention visited 
Cincinnati for that purpose and called upon Mr. Hd- 
ward N. Roth, manager of the Sinton Hotel, he prom- 
ised your committee that he would take good care 
of the convention, and as many of those who were 
his guests. 

Mr. Roth, with the able assistance of his very ef- 
ficient chief clerk, Mr. Frank Bf. Jago, has more than 
fulfilled his promise, and every delegate of the con- 
vention who is a guest at the hotel will no doubt bear 
out this statement. Therefore, be it, 

Resolved, That this convention extends to Manager 
Roth and Chief Clerk Jago—in fact, to all employes 
of the hotel—a vote of thanks for the courteous treat- 
ment received while we were guests of the magnificent 
Sinton. 


THANKS TO THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

In selecting a place of meeting for the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, quite a number of invita- 
tions were extended during the past year, but the 
officers of the Association felt that a central location 
easy of access would be the most desirable. They, 
therefore, selected Cincinnati, Ohio, and under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati 
Shippers’ Association and other organized bodies the 
meeting was called for Cincinnati. 

The results, as you have seen, well justified the 
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wise action on the part of the officers in selecting Cin- 
cinnati, it being so favorably located, thereby enabling 
our members in the North, the South, the Hast and 
the West to assemble within a short space of time. 

The number that were here make self-evident the 
fact that no mistake was made in selecting the city 
of Cincinnati. And the manner also in which the 
above organized bodies have used their efforts to en- 
tertain the members of this organization added largely 
to the good judgment displayed by the meeting in 
selecting Cincinnati. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
extended to the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
especially to President Bennett and Secretary Chas. 
H. Murray. 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to the com- 
mittees appointed by the Chamber of Commerce. They 
have used every effort possible to make pleasant the 
stay of the members of this convention while in Cin- 
cinnati, and they have succeeded admirably. 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION. 

This convention desires to extend to his excelleney, 
Governor Harris, its thanks for his attendance at the 
convention and to assure him that his remarks and 
presence are more than appreciated. 

We also desire to extend our thanks to the Honor- 
able J. B. Foraker for his very able address, and the 
enthusiasm with which it was received jusfifies your 
committee on resolutions in saying that it was very 
highly appreciated and approved by the convention. 

The distinction of having the Honorable Martin A. 
Knapp, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, address this organization is one that is so 
very much appreciated that your committee feels that 
while a standing vote of thanks was extended to him 
by the convention, there is still due to him for his very 
excellent and intelligent address this formal resolu- 
tion. Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National con- 
vention extend to President Knapp very great thanks 
for the courtesy shown by him in attending the con- 
vention and delivering the most elegant address. 

We also embody in these resolutions the thanks of 
the convention to Mr. Wm. Ingle, of the banking in- 
terests of Baltimore, for his exhaustive report on 
the bill of lading question. 

RESOLUTIONS THANKING THE PRESIDENT. 

A precedent has been set in conventions of this 
character, especially upon the retiring of officers, to 
speak of them in resolutions of the very kindliest 
nature. 

It affords your committee on resolutions a great 
deal of pleasure to be able to know that anything 
that they might say would be the voice of the entire 
convention as regards the active, energetic and busi- 
ness-like manner in which our retiring president, Mr. 
Chas. England, has so excellently carried on the work 
which was so unexpectedly thrust upon him. Be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the most grateful thanks are ex- 
tended to President England for accepting and carry- 
ing to a glorious end his official position. 

Tt is also right and proper, here, to mention the 
able assistance that was given President England by 
Vice-President Mayer, who, with his usual energetic 
and valuable action, accomplished a great deal’ to 
bring together this glorious, grand, big crowd. [Reso- 
lution was adopted by rising and unanimous vote.] 


Mr. Grimes: I haye here a communication 
handed me by Mr. Geo, L. Graham of St. Louis, 
who desired to bring before the convention the 
resolutions attached hereto, of which there are 
quite a number. Mr. Graham is here, and I would 
like to have him make a little statement before 
I put this before the convention. It may be pos- 
sible that it will not be necessary to read the reso- 
lutions transmitted by Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Graham: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 
Just prior to leaving St. Louis on Tuesday Mr. 
Jno. Lincoln, our traffic manager, handed me these 
papers, regarding which a little explanation would 
be in order. Mr. Lincoln is a very able man. We 
secured him from the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
-He has had a life-long experience as a railroad 
man, and we think that our selection of him was 
a good one and that he is doing us a great deal 
of good. Mr. Lincoln is also chairman of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, which is made up 
of numerous influential business men from various 
business centers, not only grain but mercantile 
business in general in connection with grain. That 
association has adopted these resolutions, and they 
request that this Association endorse them or 
adopt similar ones here, as they choose, The reso- 
lutions are a little bit lengthy and it would take 
up quite a little time to read them. I will read 
them to the best of my ability if you wish. I have 
gone over them all carefully, and from my point 
of view I think they are very good propositions 
for any public association having dealings with 
railroads to adopt. 

Mr. Grimes: Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
several resolutions submitted here by Mr. Gra- 
ham for the St. Louis parties be referred to the 


directors, with instructions from this convention 
that if in their opinion they ought to be adopted 
they adopt them as the directory for the Associa- 
tion, 

The motion was seconded, carried and so or- 
dered. 

Mr. Grimes: Your committee on _ resolutions 
wouid like to state in addition, as a verbal report, 
that at the present time there is great agitation 
on the subject of the Uniform Bill of Lading. It 
is a very dangerous proposition, unless properly 
looked after by the interested parties, as things 
will get into it that, unless objected to, cannot be 
easily eliminated. I would move you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a committee be selected by the chair 
during the recess to attend the uniform bill of 
lading hearing at Washington at the proper time. 

President Reynolds: It is moved and seconded 
that a committee be appointed to iake charge of 
this uniform bill of lading proposition. Now, Mr. 
Grimes, if I understand it properly, that matter 
comes up in Washington on the 15th of this month 
Lefore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
What is the nature of the hearing at this time, 
on the 15th of this month? ~ 

Mr. Daish: The commission issued an order 
suggesting that all persons interested in the mat- 
ter should show cause on that date why the re- 
port of the committee of shippers and carriers con- 
laining the conditions of proposed bill of lading 
should not be adopted and promulgated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for use on all 
the roads. It is in the nature of a “rule to show 
cause.” The shippers and carriers have a right 
under the order of the commission to present their 
views prior to or on that date. Prior to that date 
there will be an oral hearing. 

President Reynolds: What has been our repre- 
sentation for this Association in the matter of 
presenting this bill of lading that is under discus- 
sion? 

Mr. McCord: John B. Daish did it last June. 

Mr. Daish: Speaking directly, this Association 
had no representative upon the committee which 
drafted the present proposed bill of lading. It 
was represented indirectly. Several were inter- 
ested in the movement, but no grain man was, so 
far as I know, on the committee which drafted 
these conditions. Mr, McCord speaks correctly 
when he says that in June I represented this As- 
sociation and filed a brief for the Association be- 
fore the commission upon the correct interpreta- 
tion of the so-called uniform bill of lading. 

President Reynolds: It seems that we have 
been represented indirectly, and no doubt ably, in 
this matter. I do not know bow many of you are 
acquainted with the result and know the nature or 
the proposed bill of lading; but I think the reso- 
lution offered by Mr, Grimes is a good thing at 
this time. Of course, in passing that resolution 
you have to understand that somebody should be 
appointed who is sufficiently willing to perform a 
labor of love to pay their expenses to Washington 
on the 15th, or we will incur some expense. 

Mr. Grimes: In making that resolution [ should 
have added to it that it would be wise perhaps t 
appoint members of the committee located in or 
near Washington and Baltimore who are conver- 
sant with the situation, as the time is very near 
and it is only an hour’s run or less for the Balti- 
more people to go to Washington on that date, 
where they can be met by the people in Washing- 
ton. I merely make that now as a_ suggestion, 
and it will also save the Association perhaps 
several dollars of expense. 

Mr. Kinney: As an amendment, I move that 
Mr. Daish be appointed a member of that commit- 
tee when it is appointed. 

The above amendment accepted by the original 
maker, Mr. Grimes. 

President Reynolds: I would like to say in this 
connection that. I expect to be in Baltimore and 
Washington before the 15th, and if you care to 
vote on the motion with the understanding that 
I will arrange the matter with Mr. England and 


the others when I am in Baltimore you can con- 
sider it that way. 
The question being taken, the motion carried. 
On inquiry by the chair Secretary Courcier re- 
ported no further business before the convention. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

President Reynolds: Is there anything from 
any of the officers, either officers retiring or offi- 
cers-elect? Is there anything from any member, 
whether unfinished or new business? If not, 
are approaching the time for adjournment. Im- 
mediately after this adjournment the board of di- 
rectors and officers-elect will hold a meeting in 
room 935, going directly there from this hall. 

If there is nothing further, gentlemen, we are 
about to close what, in my opinion, has been a 
most successful and notable meeting. 

Mr. Grimes: Mr. Ryan of Cedar Point is here 
and would like to make a remark or two in regard 
to our holding the convention at Cedar Point. 

President Reynolds: We will waive other 
ters and hear Mr. Ryan briefly. 

Mr. Ryan, of the Cedar Point Resort Company, 
addressed the convention briefly and was followed 
by Mr. Guy -.C. Bennett, of the Niagara Falls 
Bureau of Publicity, who asked the convention to 
liold its meeting at Niagara Falls and reviewed its 
numerous attractions, 

Mr. Morey invited the convention to New York 


mat- 


City, promising a royal welcome and entertain- 
ment, 
Mr. Reynolds: Gentlemen, like a_ beautiful 


young lady, you are courted by all of these dif- 
ferent swains around the country; but the board 
of directors, under your advice, in the future will 
flirt with these different suitors, and they will 
doubtless select some place that will be very ac- 
ceptable. That is a matter that the board will set- 
tle in the future. Now, is there anything further 
before the house? 

No further business offering, the chair declared 
the convention adjourned sine die, 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The entertainment feature 
luncheon at the Zoo Club House, at the Zoological 
Garden, on the evening of October 2. Nothing 
was left undone which could make the occasion 
a more delightful one. The 
to the garden in automobiles early in the after- 
noon and were joined by the gentlemen at six 
o'clock, after the day’s business sessions were 
over. The large dining room was filled with ta 
bles for the accommodation of about 3800, and 
fully this number were present. There was a 
string orchestra and mandolin quartette to furnish 
music. The “Specise Karte,’ or menu, announced 
a Dutch lunch and Dutch it was. Appetizing 
Sauere Rothe Riiben and Succulent Hingemachte 
Gurken vied with Kapf Kase for the attention 
of guests; and waiters were frequently addressed 
with, “I don’t know what it is, but I'll take some.” 
And large flagons of the German national bever- 
age were served. There were no but 
after luncheon everyone enjoyed themselves so- 
cially until the time came for taking the cars to 
the city. 


principal was a 


ladies were driven 


speeches; 


CONVENTION GLEANINGS. 

A. G. Tyng Jr. and C. C. Miles represented the 
Peoria market. 

Director W. S. Washer 
only Kansas representative. 

From Indiamapolis were E. W. Bassett, 
Boyd, J. C. Jordan, Joe T. Gehring. 

Two grain men from Michigan—W. E. Sheldon 
of Jackson and J. M. Coup of Saginaw. 

James Connor, C, L. Wright, G. L. Graham and 
John Dower attended from Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis. 

“Swastika,” the oldest emblem of good luck, 
was the design on a pin given with the compli- 
ments of Fred W. Kennedy, manufacturer of the 
Kennedy Car Liner, Shelbyville, Ind. The pre- 


of Atchison was the 


Bert A. 


we - 
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sentation was made by the firm’s popular repre- 
sentative, Philip G. Hunker, Jr. 

A. W. Clark and Fred Abel attended from 
Cleveland. From Buffalo there were A. S. Heath- 
field and M. Purcell. 

A. F. Leonhardt up from New Orleans, 
L. B. Payne from Gallatin, Tenn., and J. B. Me- 
Lemore and G. Ranger from Nashville. 

From Philadelphia there was E. L. Rogers, Jas. 


came 


L. King, Milton Barenger, W. P. Brazer, EH. H. 
Price, Edwin Delp, Chief Grain Inspector W. J. 
Duffy. 

One of the attractive souvenirs presented was 


a scarfpin consisting of a grain of corn held in a 
mesh of gold and given by C. A. Foster of Pitts- 
burg. 

the good time he 
which was 
Smith Co., 


Each one can 
had, the celluloid tape measure 
given by B. D. Heck of the Philip 
Sidney, Ohio. 

Both the McLeod Automatic Scale and Richard- 
son Automatic Scale shown in operation 
and every dealer much interested in 
these machines. 

The Pittsburg market was represented by Wm. 
A. McCaffrey, H. G. Morgan, J. A. A. Geidel, C. A. 
Foster, R. E. Sheets, Ren Martin, W. N. Gordan 
and Aaron Wright. 


measure up 


with 


were 


was very 


New York City was represented with a delega- 


tion consisting of G. A. Morey, S. J. Hill, Jr., 
W. T. Rubings, GC. C: Ramey, C. J: Austin, Otto 
Kensch, L. W. Forbell, James Simpson, Edward 
Beatty. 

Wm. A. McCaffrey, of Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons 


Co., Pittsburg, supplied dealers with a _ special 
brand of Pittsburg stogies, with a yellow ribbon 
attached, on which was printed the compliments 
of his firm. 

A good delegation came from Baltimore, includ- 
ing Charles England, P. W. Pitt, W. Leroy Sny- 
der, J. B. Wm. Hax, Chief Grain Inspector Chas. 
McDonald, H. E. Elgert, Chief Weighmaster J. xo. 
Warren, Jas. A. Clark, Walter Kerwan, L. J. Led- 
erer, O. M. Gibson, F. Megenhardt, John Dennis, 
D. Yulee Huyett, Will Rodgers, Jas. T. Clendennin, 

You had only to look closely to see J. W. Me: 
Cord wearing Cupid’s little dart, which the little 
god had sent straight to the heart. The wedding 
will take place October 22. The lady is Miss 
Mabelle Helen Root, one of the fairest of Michi- 
gan’s fair women. Mr. McCord’s countless friends 
in the grain trade wish him every happiness. 

Insurance interests were represented by J. T. 
Caldwell and A. H. Stanberry, of Millers’ National 
Insurance Co., Chicago; H. N. Knight, president, 
and C. A. McCotter, secretary, Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; A. R. McKinney, secretary Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Illinois, Alton, Ill. 

The Toledo market sent Chief Grain Inspector 
E. H. Culver; Fred Mayer, of J. F, Zahm & Co.; 
W. W. Cummings and W. R. Hadlett, of the J. J. 
Coon Grain Co.; Fred W. Rundell, of W. A. Run- 
dell & Co.; Charles Knox, of Reynolds Brothers; 
Harry Cuddeback, of the Cuddeback Grain Co.; 
H. L. Goemann, of Goemann Grain Co.; K. D. 
Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co.; Jesse Young; 
H. R. De Vore; John Smith. 

Representatives of machinery houses were W. 
H. Kaiser, with Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago; A. S. 
Garman, with Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y.; H. R. Richardson and Willard D. Smith, 
of Richardson Scale Co., New York, N. Y.; G. T. 
Burrell, of Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Co., Chicago; Philip G. Hunker, Jr., with Kennedy 
Car-Liner, Shelbyville, Ind.; A. McLeod and J. H. 
Brown, of McLeod Bros., Bloomington, IIll.; Rein- 
hardt Smith, Sidney, Ohio; B. D. Heck, of Philip 
Smith Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

The Chicago Special, which left at 2:30 p. m,, 


October 1, carried only a part of the Chicago 
delegation. There were from that market Secre- 
tary Geo. F. Stone of the Chicago Board of 
Trade; H. A. Foss, chief weighmaster; A. E. 
Schuyler, assistant weighmaster; J. C. Schmidt, 


seale expert; O. C. White, Arthur R. Sawers, E. 
Rosenbaum, Geo. A. White, H. H. Newell, S. H. 
Smith, F. D. Austin, A. M. Johnston, R. M. Martin, 
R. F. Cummings, W. C. Nichols, Gordon Hannah, 
W. B. Smith, E. P. Salter, J. J. Stream, E. A. An- 
drews, H. S. Williams, W. C. Grim, W. P. Ander- 
son, C. J. Costello, Luverne A. Lewellyn, J. A. 
Parks, C. C. Hogan. 


THE CHIEF INSPECTORS. 

The Chief Grain Inspectors held a meeting on 
the morning of October 3. There was a general 
discussion on grades, and they unanimous 
for uniform grades and uniform phraseology. HE. 
H. Culver of Toledo, Ohio, was elected president 
of their Association for the coming year; W. J. 
Duffy of Philadelphia, vice-president, and Alfred 
Anderson of Buffalo, secretary. 

Three new members were admitted—F. B. 
Thompkins of Peoria, Sam Smith, Chicago, and 
Wm. Greiner, Indianapolis. 

The following chief inspectors 


were 


were present: 


Arcanum; ©. Rhonemus, Reesville; C. N. Adlard, 
Piqua; W. A. Woodward, Urbana; HB. G. Kochl, 
Reading; B. H. Wess, Winton Place; H. Wonker, 
Carthage; F. O. Diver, Middleton; J. BE. Pearson, 
Condit; J: E. Shollenbarger, Collinsville; B. IF’. Gar- 
rett, Collinsville; F. If, Becker, Hamilton; John B. 
Ervin, Jamestown: C. H. Ervin, Xenia; F. P. Hast- 
ings, Cedarville; A. C. George, Jamestown; T. J. 
Greuve, St. Marys; M. H. Lorey, Lima; W. C. Lorey, 
Convoy: FE. C. Marshall, Convoy; I. M. Peterson, 
Geitysburg; Byron D. Silver, West Jefferson; W. H. 
Riddle, John HE. Leas, West Manchester; E. D. 
Sexton, Lockland; Alden Beatley, Kings Creek; Willis 
Jones, Mount Sterling; A. G. MeDill, College Corner; 
G. C. Smith, Morrow; G. W. Lamb, Hooker; I*. Zart- 
man, Jamestown; ©. H. Little, Nenia; G. N. Perrill, 
Powersville; J. A. Crawford, Washington C. H.; H. A. 
Dillon, North Lewisburg; W. S. Fogel, Broadway; P. 
©. Miller, Celina; C. BH. Lloyd, Washington C. H.; 
H. G. Calvert, Celina; J. I. Blose, Urbana; J. Me- 
Donald, Washington ©. H.; Lawrence Sehunck and 
W. P. Palmer, Celina; H. O. Barnthouse, Raymond; 
H. H. Payne, Camden; John M. Jones, Bloomingburg; 
Ih. L. Abbott, Columbus. 

Indiana.—E. Hutchinson, Arlington; E. W. Ball, 
Rushville; E. R. Myer, Rushville; C. G. Egly, Berne; 
W. F. Cook, La Crosse; T. J. Lewis, Rome; J. L. 
Schalk, Anderson; J. W. Simmons, Pemberton; E. M. 
Wasmuth, Roanoke; W. B. Foresman, Lafayette; M. 
L. Conley, Frankfort; W. H. Goings, Richmond; T. 
O. Stanley, Logan Station; G. L. Moberly, Windsor; 
A. L. Nelson, Montpelier; C. E. Nichols, Lowell; J.-G. 


MERE Sp 


THE CHIEF GRAIN 


Seth Catlin, Boston; C. H. Culver, Toledo; 
McDonald, Baltimore; W. J. Duffy, Philadelphia; 
F. B. Thompkins, Peoria; Sam Smith, Chicago; 
Wm. Greiner, Indianapolis; Homer Chisman, Cin- 
cinnati; V. L. Nigh, Cleveland; A. L. Anderson, 


Buffalo; J. W. Radford, Kansas City. 


Chas. 


LIST OF THOSE PRESENT. 
Following is a list of those present, other than 
those named above: 


Ohio.—Wm. Green, Paulding: M. W. Miller, Piqua; 
J. W. Woleott, Conover; J. S. Dewey. Blanchester: . 
T. Roscell, Troy; E. J. Norton. Greenfield; W. I". Heff-- 
ner, Circleville; S. IL. Rice. Metamora: Uarry W. 
KXress, Piqua: W. A. Dull, Willshire; A. B. Bever- 
stock, Lexington; A. C. Roga. Bowling Green; M. FF. 
Crissman, Manchester; Wm. Wendt, Kenton; L. L. 
Cass, Weston; J. W. McCord, Columbus: GC. B. Jen- 
kins, Marion; J. W. Cannel, Millville; R. R. Bales, 
Circleville; I. H. Owen, Marion; C. K. Peterson, 
Piketon; J. O. Weimer, Resewood; H. M. Allen, Troy; 
G. 2. Stevenson, Rosewood; J. Y. Stimmell, Payne: 
ki. IT. Custenborder, Sidney; C. F. Barnthonse, Upper 
Sandusky; C. O. Barnthouse, Agosta; A. E. Clutter, 
Lima; J. L. Doering, Antwerp; C. M. Myers, Lock- 
hourne; B. F. Kyle, Kyle; T. B. Werts, West Balti- 
more: J. Rose, West Baltimore: J. W. Burk, Spring- 
field; IK. White, Harrod; L. J. Smith, Marion; W. EH. 
Tuttle, Springfield; J. B. Van Wogent, London; E. C. 
Wikenberry, Camden; D. J. Mussellman, Haton; J. W. 
McIntyre, Covington; BH. W. Seeds, Columbus; W. 
Wardman, Cable; J. H. Conger, Eaton; T. B. Mar- 
shall, Kirkwood; S. P. Buckley, Wilmington; J. 8S. 
IJarshman, Springfield; H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth: A. 


V.. Perrill, Xenia; ©. E. Gross, Circleville; P. H. 
IWarsha, Portsmouth; W. B. Harsha, Harshasyille; 


Chas. |]. Pierce, Van Wert; Clarence Gilfillan, Cas- 
tine; ©. W. Tontins, Lewisburg; H. J. Niswonger, 


INSPECTORS’ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Johnson, Togansport; C. M. Basler, Kokomo; J. C. 
Hadley, Windfall; Geo. GC. Wood, Windfall; C. F. 
Seward, Kokomo; T. A. McCoy, Liberty; J. F. Good, 
Warren; T. A. Morrison, Frankfort; Wm. Simmons, 
Kentland; J. Ray, Grand View; P. Goodrich, Win- 
chester; F. J. Baird, Advance; J. lL. Green, Indi- 
annapolis; C. E. Bash, Huntington; Bert A. Boyd, In- 
dianapolis; W. H. Aiman, Pendleton; C. J. Bushel, 
Rluffton; J. S. Hazelrigg, Cambridge City; FE. , 
Feight, Frankton; W. A. Vayhinger, Osgood; J. C. 
Ratchelor, Sharpsville; J. H. Stewart, Manson; H. 
Murray, Goodland; J. W. Sayle, Bluffton; F. B. Fox, 
Tipton; J. T. Gehring, Indianapolis; IF. M. Mont- | 
gomery, Indianapolis; W. J. Riley, Indianapolis; BE. 
W. Bassett, Indianapolis; W. Nading, Shelbyville; A. 
M. Wellington, Anderson; A. P. Watkins, Lincoln; 
Cc. S. Patton and J. A. Zike, Morristown; Albert 
Boling, Adams; Wm. McClure, Union City; W. V. 
Trautman, Medora; J. J. Anderson, Carthage; C. G. 
Clark, Rushville; C. Johnson, Falmouth; C. BH. Elliott 
and J. ©. Hermann, Muncie; J. N. Gowan, Summit- 
ville; L. B. Barley, Wanatah; J. A. Mauch, Moore- 
land; C. CG. Jordan, Summitville; I’. H. Hagenbeech, 
Sulphur Springs; E. K. Howard, Middleton; G. H. 
I.ewis, Lawrenceburg; S. G. Holmis, Portland; A. F. 
Iiles, Muncie; C. Loughry, Monticello; KF. S. Demoret, 
Fath; A. C. Brown, Rushville: J. R. Stafford, Phillips; 
A. E. Reynolds, Crawfordsville; C. S. Pierce and G. 
Northlane, Union City; W A. Wart, Kitchell; Martin 
Leffler, St. Paul; S. A. Miller, Mulberry; M. Niezer, 
Monroeville; Aaron Gardener, Cottage Grove: H. S. 
Gardener, Kitechell; O. J. Thompson, Kokomo; T. A. 
White, Indianapolis; J. V. Amey, Brownsville. 
Ilinois—S. W. Strong, Pontiac; H. L. WKaga, Ca- 
margo; H. G. Smith, Sheldon; C. H. Wilson, Danville; 
Rt. C. Baldwin, Bloomington; C. E. Lewis, Blooming- 
ton; H. N. Knight, Monticello; C. T.. MeWorters, 
Tuscola; A. V. S. Lloyd, Bloomington; J. HE. Collins, 
Garrett; I. H. French, Champagne; J. P. Woolford, 
Galton; A M. Blythe, Gays; H. Hasenwinkle, Bloom- 
ington; J. L. Bush, Tuscola; B. S. Williams, Shef- 
field; J. C. Rowe, Huyet; L; J. Keiser, Newman; H. 
I. Baldwin, Decatur; John Sipp, Bourbon; D. M, 
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Wayne, Delavan; P. Van Leunan, Decatur; T. D. 
Harrison, Villa Grove. 

Hast and Southeast.—G. Y. Banks, Columbus, Ga.; 
C. R. Blakeley, Binghamton, N. Y.; J. D. Steele, 
Charleston, W. Va.; H. Johnson, Washington, 
D. C.; Wm. Croger, Asheville, N. C.; C. C. Zimmer- 
man, Holsopple, Pa.; F. J. Ludwig, Boston, Mass.; 
J. D. Shanahan, Washington, D. C.; J. Gregg, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Hugh Baird, Columbus, Ga.; C. D. 
Hunt, Jr., Columbus, Ga.; W. 8S. Upshur, Newport 
News, Va.; Geo. I’. Read, Boston, Mass.; Dan Joseph, 
Jolumbus, Ga., and McHenry Peters, Lynchburg, Va. 

Kentueky.—Alfred Brandis, Louisville; J. W. Ellis, 
Belleview; J. R. Sharr, Jett; W. O. Carrick, George- 
town; H. H. Bingham, Louisville; W. B. Talbert, 
Lexington; J. M. Haggin, A. B. Blight and W. H. 
Henderson, Lexington; J. H. Hermesh, Newport; A. 
Gowling, Newport; C. I. Nippert, Newport; J. H. 
Dorsell, Newport: J. C. Everett, Maysville. 


SOME MAOON COUNTY CORN. 


Corn grows to surprising length by the gently 
flowing rivers of Illinois, and Governor Oglesby 
had reason to exclaim, ‘Aye the corn, the royal 
corn, in which is health and strength for all the 
nations.’’ Six ears of Macon County’s royal corn 
were taken by H. I. Baldwin of Decatur to the 


“LOOKS GOOD TO EVERYBODY.” 


annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, at Cincinnati. Our photographer  se- 
cured a snapshot of Mr, Baldwin’s exhibit, and 
Macon County, if she sent such corn to the Corn 
Congress and Exposition at Chicago, will bear 
away some of the prize money. 


WISCONSIN INSPECTION AGAIN. 


The effort at Superior, Wis., to have Judge San- 
born of the federal court at Madison modify his in- 
junction restraining the Wisconsin Grain Commis- 
sion from interfering in any manner with the 
handling of grain at the Globe Elevator has been 
a failure. Some weeks ago, in an attempt to revive 
Wisconsin inspection at Superior, application for a 
modification of his injunction order was made to 
Judge Sanborn, who expressed an inclination to 
yield, but said he would first hear any objections 
on behalf of the Globe Elevator Company, whose 
attorney thereupon filed certain objections. Briefly, 
it was alleged that a modification of the order 
would make it burdensome for his company in the 
matter of the local yard situation. It was claimed 
that much confusion would exist and that the yard 
would probably get blocked by having two inspec- 
tions of grain. The attorney further insisted that 
the court had no authority to grant a modification 
of the injunction, and, upon this showing, Judge 
Sanborn concluded to take the same view, holding 
that he had no right to interfere until a hearing or 
consideration of all the facts as they appear in the 
testimony had been passed upon. Among other 
things in his decision, Judge Sanborn says: 

“I am satisfied that the rights of the parties are 
settled until final hearing, and that they have the 
right to insist that no modification of the injunction 
shall be made, inasmuch as the decision was based 
on the ground that the legislation of Wisconsin is 
absolutely void. This being so, the change in the 


situation brought about by the decision of the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin does not change 
the case so as to authorize a modification of the 
injunction.” 

The decision of the Railroad Commission referred 
to, handed down a few months ago, commanded the 
Great Northern and Itsaca elevator companies to 
throw open their elevators to the receiving of pub- 
lic grains. Following this decision the Commis- 
sioners had hoped the railroad companies, which 
agreed to accept it, would consent to a partial en- 
forcement of the Wisconsin grain law at least. 

In the meantime the suit of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Company, involving the same question of 
the validity of this law, was put on trial at Superior 
in the state court. The complainants plead that the 
state grain law is a local measure, enacted for a 
single locality, Superior, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, and in support of the contention filed the 
depositions of Clement Stern, A. L. Kern and John 
J. Crittendon of Milwaukee and George M. Heath 
of La Crosse, by whom it was shown that the mill- 
ing business in those cities is operated in the same 
manner as it is carried on in Superior, and that the 
law is made to apply only to the mills operating in 
Superior. The case is still in the hands of the court. 


A POINT IN GASOLINE ENGINE 
OPERATION. 


It is not well to conclude in every instance where 
the charges that an engine takes are not all fired 
that the fault lies in the battery or the sparking 
mechanism, says a writer in the Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright. This is the general conclusion and 
often misleads and keeps the operator away from 
the real cause, and after he does everything he can 
think of with the igniting mechanism to improve 
its working power and effectiveness, perhaps goes 
to the expense of renewing his battery, which is 
unnecessary, he becomes disgusted and sends for 
an expert, who probably puts the engine in order 
at an additional expense of from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars. 

All the trouble, time lost and expense were neces- 
sary because the operator did not keep in close 
touch with the condition of the valves, valve cams 
and rollers. Carelessness on the part of the oper- 
ator in overlooking any of the vital parts will re- 
sult in trouble and expense, and the proper con- 
dition of the valves and valve cams and rollers is 
extremely vital to the successful operation of the 
gas engine. In close relation to these cams and 
cam rollers are the gears that drive them. On 
many engines they are of the worm variety and if 
they are not kept clean and well lubricated they 
soon become badly worn, which condition amounts 
to exactly the same state of affairs as above de- 
scribed, and if the gears, cams and rollers are all 
badly worn one can imagine the deplorable condi- 
tion the engine is in. 


BOOK ON SOILS. 


“Soils: Their properties, improvements, manage- 
ment and the problems of crop growing and crop 
feeding,” is the title of a new book by Charles 
William Burkett, director of the agricultural ex- 
periment station of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, recently published by the Orange Judd 
Company, New York. It is illustrated; has 303 
pages, and is bound in brown cloth; price, $1.25. 

-Professor Burkett has succeeded in giving to a 
very dry subject an interest that makes the book 
as readable as it is instructive; and for the reading 
course of a rural school or for private study at 
home it would be hard to find a more valuable 
work on this subject. 

The chapters cover the details of the soil makers, 
and how they work; the contents and texture of 
soils; how plants feed and what they feed on; the 
roles of tillage and soil waters; the improvement 
of soils and how to correct their defects; the use 
of manures, tools, dairy animals, etc., for the 


renovation of worn-out soils, winding up with a 
bit of advice: “Make the farm a factory.” 


A REMARKABLE ACCIDENT. 


The illustration, taken from the Boston Post, 
shows, better than words can tell it, how two 
men—James Stewart, aged 63, a foreman, of Somer- 
ville, and Michael Nolan, aged 25, a laborer, whose 
home is in Lawrence—were smothered under 2,000 
bushels of corn screenings on September 15. Their 
fellow workmen with all speed 
for nearly half an hour to remove the screenings 
in order, if possible, to save the men’s lives, 

The fatal accident took place at the Mystic Wharf 
grain elevators of the Boston & Maine Railroad, on 
the Charlestown side of the Chelsea Bridge. From 
testimony of employes at the elevator it appears 
that Stewart and Nolan were standing on the edge 
of the bin, armed with 40-foot steel bars, with 
which they were endeavoring to dislodge or start 


labored possible 


——— 
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HOW IT HAPPENED. 

the movement of the screenings which were caked 
across the top of the bin so hard that walking ap- 
peared perfectly safe. “Come on, Nolan,” cried out 
Stewart to his assistant, as he walked out on the 
crusted screenings. The former demurred, but 
finally consented. Scarcely had the two men 
stepped on the surface when the entire mass gave 
way and precipitated them to the bottom of the 
bin. So sudden was their disappearance that no 
outery was heard. 

The dimensions of the bin were 7x12x60 feet. Fif- 
teen feet from the bottom of the bin, which space 
the men believed to have been filled with grain, 
was hollow. The top mass,once started, sucked 
the two men down lo the bottom of the hopper with 
the grain on top of them. Their bodies were taken 
out dead, of course, 


The Grain Traders’ Elevator Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces that its rates for storage on grain the first 
ten days are one-half of le per bu. This is a cut 
of 4c on the regular storage rate, but all grain 
held over ten days is charged one-fortieth. of 1c 
per bu. for each day thereafter, which is the regu- 
lar rate. The insurance on grain in the Grain 
Traders’ Elevator is 1% per cent, which is lower 
than in most grain warehouses of class A. James 
B. Wayman, who for many years managed the Na- 
tional elevator for Murry Nelson, is manager of 
the Grain Traders’ Elevator Company and Murry 
Nelson, Jr., is president. 
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nected with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


FUTURE RAILWAY LEGISLA- 
TION. 


The most definite proposition for the future 
development of the theory of Government regu- 
lation of the railways is that made by Com- 
missioner Prouty to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, to wit, that the organization of the 
Commerce Commission be completed by the 
creation of a new department to be called the 
Department of Transportation—a suggestion 
which the Washington press says is gaining 
ground rapidly. 

Mr. Prouty, in a few words, would separate 
with the 
now First, it is the duty of the 
Commission to see that the highways are in 
fact second, the Commis- 
sion must enforce the provision of the act to 


the functions which Commission is 


burdened, 
“public highways” ; 


regulate commerce, that is, regulate rates, prac- 
Mr. 
Prouty declares that this immense jurisdiction, 
which is really the greatest delegated to any 
department of the Government, has made the 
Therefore, he would 


tices and regulations of the railways. 


Commission top-heavy. 
have a Commission to investigate and advise 
and a higher tribunal to exercise the judicial 
functions of the Commission, 

As it stands now, the Commission—of in- 
adequate its time and 
strength to cover as much ground as possible; 
with the result that its decisions are inevitably 
delayed, even to the degree that when they do 
appear is lost—the occasion has 
passed and their influence, except as precedents, 


size—must divide 


their effect 
has been dissipated. 

Mr. Prouty has stated a condition that all 
who have occasion to follow the work of the 
Commission know is inevitable under present 
conditions and one that cannot but grow more 


serious in the future. The Commission is rap- 


idly and surely being overwhelmed—buried 


hopelessly, with work. The problem is to “get 


action.” 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The convention of the National Association 
for 1907 has gone into history. On the records 
of the Association it will be entitled to a red 
Like the Des Moines meeting, it 
marks the beginning of a new era. Heretofore 
the Association has aimed at national influence ; 
at Cincinnati it definitely entered upon a na- 
tional career. An organization that can com- 
mand on a single occasion the time and the 
thought of the Governor of a great state, of 
the senior Senator of a great state and of the 
chairman of the Commerce Commission has ar- 
rived at a point in its career when the self- 
respect of the trade must furnish the impetus to 


underscore. 


its further achievement. 

The bete noir of all commercial associations 
is the low estimate of their importance by their 
own members, more especially by the rank and 
file of the individuals concerned, the majority 
of whom are not members of associations, but 
should be. This Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation has been no exception; but the Cincin- 
nati convention should change the attitude of 
both apathetic shippers and indifferent receiv- 
ers and elevate the Association so far in the 
trade’s own self-estimation that grain dealers, 
either as members of existing local associations 
or as individuals, will feel, what is the fact, that 
membership in such a body has become a mark 
of distinction well worth one’s consideration. 
Moreover, the coming has been hastened by the 
convention of the day when the dealer who 
isolates himself from his contemporaries or 
competitors, who is content to reap the harvest 
of other men’s efforts in behalf of the trade 
without contributing to those results by per- 
sonal service or purse, will have to stand up 
and answer, “Why?” The National Associa- 
tion has before it many questions that concern 
the grain trade of the nation, and it is the neigh- 
borly privilege, no less than the personal duty, 
of every man in the trade to contribute his 
share to bring about the reforms the trade 
needs. 


THE UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 


To the exhaustive exposition of the status of 
the uniform bill of lading as présented to the 
national convention by Mr. Ingle and the sub- 
sequent discussion nothing can be added here, 
except the reminder to the reader that this is a 
matter that directly concerns you. The farther 
removed you may be from the condition and the 
position of the millionaire the more seriously it 
concerns you and threatens your continued abil- 
ity to do business on anything like a reasonable 
amount of capital. If you still are in doubt 
why this is so read Mr. Ingle’s address a sec- 
ond time and make the personal application— 
don’t imagine that you are an exception, 

At present the bill of lading is before the 
Commerce Commission, which to-day will hear 
arguments for and against its promulgation, to 
take effect on January I next. But the power 
of the Commission to prescribe the forms of the 
bill of lading to be used by all classes of ship- 


pers is not definitely established, and it may be 
necessary to incorporate such grant of power in 
the commerce law itself, which brings the mat- 
ter to the personal attention of the grain deal- 
ers. In the event that the Commerce Commis- 
sion cannot, or does not, protect the rights of 
the dealer to an order bill of lading satisfactory 
in form to the banking interests, which must 
accept them as collateral, the dealer must appeal 
to his representatives in Congress for the relief 
required; wherefore it behooves the careful 
man to keep close watch of the uniform bill and 
govern himself accordingly. 


SENATOR FORAKER’S VIEWS. 


The congressional vacation, with its oppor- 
tunities for rubbing elbows with his constitu- 
ents in Ohio, has not been without its whole- 
some influence upon Senator Foraker. The 
fresh country air and the flavor of real cow 
milk. and home-churned butter and succulent 
green stuff have made him less pessimistic. He 
feels, indeed, a lull in business caused by 
presidential utterance, but he sees a turn of the 
tide coming “before we reach the stages of 
panic and disaster.” 

The Senator has not entirely recovered, how- 
ever, from his antipathy to the “rate bill’ and 
the President’s theory of control, a year’s expe- 
rience with which, he said at Cincinnati, “has 
been sufficient to demonstrate that it has not 
fully met the expectations of its friends.” «It 
will have to be amended, therefore, but upon 
what lines the Senator cannot say. Certain it is 
he is in favor of legalized pooling and of elim- 
inating the imprisonment penalty for its viola- 
tion (a penalty President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton believes must be incorporated in all 
effective anti-trust laws). 

The pooling idea is in accord with the views 
of the President, Secretary Taft and Commis- 
sioner Knapp; but when one remembers that 
the pooling system, prior to 1887, proved to be 
no corrective of railway assaults upon each 
other nor beneficial to the’ public, one is not 
enthusiastic about its power to bring about a 
different result now ; and surely there is no nat- 
ural reason why the aggregated capital of the 
many should be lifted by law above the influ- 
ence of the competition which limits public 
exploitation by the individual; nor is it clear 
how ‘the higher benefits to the consumer can. 
obtain without the stimulus of competition to, 
at least, better service in order to attract 
business. 

This, however, is another ctory. We are 
now concerned with the fact that the senior 
Senator from Ohio gives shippers the assur- 
ance (that one would not quite have expected 
from him two years ago) that when the people 
really find out just what they do want Congress 
will put it upon the statute books—and then 
some. 


The date of the fall meeting of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association has been again 
changed, owing to an important election on the 
day set. The correct date is Friday, November 
8—don’t forget it. Make your arrangements 
to be there. The talk will be largely on corn; 
and it will pay you to know what is said and 
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to talk in person with dealers right from the 
field, 


THE CORN EXPOSITION. 


The Corn Exposition at Chicago is a typical 
Western festa. There are, as the picture shows, 
exhibits of corn of all varieties and colors, 
from pure white and pure yellow to the en- 
sanguined “Bloody Butcher” and all the inter- 
vening gradations of “calicos.” There are also 
pumpkins galore and pop-corn that makes the 
mouth water. Twenty men and maidens daily 
present a reproduction of the ancient Greek 
worship at the shrine of Ceres; then, shifting 
from classic costume to the makeup of the 
rural class, they illustrate the old-fashioned 
husking-bee with refreshments of cider and 
pumpkin pie and horseplay and the privileges 
that attend the discovery of red ears. In the 
intervals there are lectures on corn and corn 
breeding and practical corn culture. 

This is not very much—in the telling. But 
the Exposition has been more than it may have 
seemed to the casual visitor. It is a result, but 
one of that kind which shows but little of the 
real effort that brought it about. For a year 
the exhibitors have been working to bring te 
this show the ears of corn entered for the 
prizes—little enough in themselves, perhaps 
some will say, but the influence on the corn 
of the future can hardly be estimated, even 
were this exposition of the year’s work to stop 
now; but it will not. To the growers of the 
corn here shown, this Exhibition is but a be- 
ginning, in many cases; to the corn growers 
who saw here for the first time, with a realizing 
sense, what can be done for corn by selection 
and culture, it will be a stimulating revelation ; 
so that the influence of the Exposition on the 
corn of the future can hardly be overestimated. 


THE BARLEY SITUATION. 


The new pure-food laws are given the credit 
by the public for the phenomenal rise in the 
price of malting barley this fall, the theory be- 
ing that the new laws require the use of barley 
malt exclusively in the brewing of malt liq- 
uors, This, of course, is not the fact. While 
it is true that malt substitutes have been freely 
used by brewers for a number of years, it is 
not true that those substitutes have been un- 


wholesome or illegitimate materials, being, as a_ 


matter of fact, merely grits of corn or rice, 
from which is brewed quite as wholesome a 
product as from barley malt. Indeed, it is a 
question whether the American beer drinker 
would in these days take as kindly to a pure 
barley malt beer as he does to the lighter “Pil- 
sener” beers in which brewers’ corn grits are 
so freely used. 

No, the secret of barley’s flight at this time 
is a demand for malting barley that is greater 
than the supply. There has been some increase 
in the barley acreage in recent years, and the 
yield has increased from 59 million bushels in 
1900 to 179 millions in 1906 (materially less 
this year) ; but of malting barley the yield by 
no means keeps pace with the annual increase 
in the production of malt liquors. 

There is, therefore, ample justification for 
the work of Prof. Moore, the agronomist of 


the Wisconsin Station, who is doing so much 
to cultivate the habit of growing more and 
better barley in Wisconsin. No cereal is likely 
for years to come, so long as lager beer con- 
tinues to be the popular beverage it is, to be 
more profitable to the farmer than barley which 
is grown and handled scientifically to enable the 
owner to ship “choice brewing,” 
always bring a profit-making price. 


which will 


MAKE IT PERSONAL. 


The address of Mr. Schuyler at Cincinnati 
amounts to a complete treatise on shortages. 
Whatever is said hereafter on that subject from 
a technical standpoint must be but variations 
on the theme, Nevertheless, the last word on 
shortages has not been said, and will not be 
until human nature itself has changed. The 
disposition of men to do just as little work as 
they can and to shirk as much as possible and 
live is responsible for so large a percentage of 
the losses by leakage from grain cars that one 
hesitates to state an estimate in cold figures. 

But half the men who read Mr. Schuyler’s 
address will never think of taking it home to 
themselves—Mr, Schuyler was speaking of the 
“other fellow,” of course. To be of value, as 
Mr. Schuyler intended the address to be and as 
he has a right to expect it should be, after so 
much labor to make the exposition clear and 
comprehensive, the facts assembled must be 
apprehended subjectively by the reader—ac- 
cepted as a personal rebuke for carelessness in 
the past and as a guide for securing immunity 
from loss in the future. If shippers will but 
do this and lecture their men on the topic they 
will put money in their purses and do much to 
wipe out the reflection on business habits that 
are again exposed in the Baltimore weighman’s 
August report—that 25 per cent of the cars of 
grain arrived there in bad order. 


CONVENTION REPORT. 


While the report, on other pages, of the na- 
tional convention has not that profusion of illus- 
tration which is the habit of some trade papers 
to use to embellish convention records, its com- 
pleteness will commend it to the reader who 
realizes that the convention was a means only 
and not an end, or, at least, not the end par 
excellence of the Association’s work. It is the 
habit of a type of men to decry “talk’’—noth- 
ing appeals but “doing something.” Neverthe- 
less, the things that abide are those only that 
are supported by public opinion, which becomes 
concrete only after almost interminable talk— 
like the making of the Constitution of the na- 
tion, the abolition of slavery, the creation and 
amendment of the interstate commerce act and 
other great and little reforms that each may 
himself recall. The man who objects to the 
talk that comes from thinkers or from the men 
who are intimately in touch with other men in 
large numbers is either an egoist or is lazy; 
and of these few are readers of these lines. 

For which reason, as this convention was dis- 
tinguished by the exceptionally high level of 
its speeches, its official reports and its few dis- 
cussions, we have no apology to make for the 
apparent length of this record, 
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THE WESTERN WATERWAYS. 


The President has done the cause of Western 
waterways improvement an immense—an incal- 
culable service by the unmistakable enthusiasm 
of his support of the general proposition that 
the completest development of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley is very largely dependent upon 
the utilization of her waterways. To her rivers 
the valley was indebted primarily for her early 
settlement, the Ohio River proving the wedge 
that opened the West; and upon her bosom 
came the pioneers who built the great states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, all erected 
as states of the Union before the Erie Canal 
made a new water route to the Northwest via 
the Great Lakes. The Ohio and Mississippi, in 
like manner, made New Orleans, which, before 
the Civil War, was, after. New York and, Phil- 
adelphia, the third commercial city of the Union. 

The decline of the rivers as commercial high- 
ways since the Civil War and the era of rail- 
way building is due as much to their direction 
of flow as to any other cause. The world’s 
great commercial currents have always run, and 
still run, from east to west; the commercial de- 
velopment of our nation, in the same way, has 
been from east to west—across the great rivers, 
which, the Ohio excepted, flow from north to 
south. When the railroads came the states be- 
gan to fill-up back of and beyond the river 
basins, and the streams ceased to he the exclu- 
sive highways, for obvious reasons. 

Now, however, the great West is filled up; 
traffic runs in all directions: an immense local 
traffic has been built up, compared with which 
the export trade is a mere bagatelle, and which 
the rail carriers cannot handle as cheaply as it 
must be handled for the future, when, as in all 
densely populated lands, the margins of profit 
become smaller and smaller, forcing the minut- 
est economies, as indicated by the coins current 
among the people, which are subdivided to per- 
mit the smallest purchases—the centime in 
France, the farthing in Great Britain, and so 
on. We need canals and improved rivers, 
therefore, in order that the economies of water- 
borne freight may be realized, not so much be- 
tween widely separated markets as locally. The 
West is very rich in such streams, and now that 
their ultimate size and character is practically 
determined, the improvements made in the near 
future should last for all time. 

As the habitual reader of these columns will 
remember, this paper is not enthusiastic about 
ship canals per se in a prairie country. Deep- 
water vessels never seek the rivers for traffic 
and enter them only incidentally; but we do 
need steamboat channels and barge canals like 
the new Erie Canal; and these the nation should 
build. And the nation is well able to pay for 
this work, The treasury surplus of this year 
would be sufficient to 
lakes-to-gulf waterways, such as was asked 
for by the Memphis convention, “and then 
some.” It is up to the people of the valley to 


alone construct two 


make their demands heard in a way that counts. 
Hitherto this great project has been but a 
local shibboleth of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict; to-day, thanks to the President, it has 
become thé ideal of the “heart of the nation,” 
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Editorial Mention. 


It’s the barley grower who is buying autos 
and sparklers this fall. 


The co-operative spell binders are kept very 
busy nowadays trying to hold things together. 


The next “big show” at Chicago will be the 
World’s Pure Food Show, on November 19 


to 25 inclusive. 


Canadian grain growers and “independent” 
dealers are still harping on government owner- 
ship of country and terminal elevators. 


As usual, the majority of farmers have been 
slow in gathering their seed corn this year, and 
yet the crop can never be better than the seed. 


Will it pay to hold corn? asks the farmer. 
Well, if the dealer pays you only what your 
soggy new corn is worth, it will pay to hold it, 


Mr. Farmer, 


Experiments with Indian corn in the Palouse 
district of Washington have been so satisfac- 
tory that it is said a number of farmers are 
planning to plant corn next season. 


Colorado, which has been doing some re- 
markable stunts in wheat yields, comes to the 
front with a barley yield of 47 acres that aver- 
aged 143 bushels per acre, all good malting. 


The North Dakota Insurance Commissioner 
has issued a “warning” to two grain dealers’ 
mutual insurance companies which have been 
soliciting business in that state by mail—they 
are “unauthorized.” 


There will be a meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Peoria on Thursday, 
October 17, There will be present delegates 
from all the local associations, and all grain 
men are invited to attend. 


Ordinarily Iowa feeds 80 per cent of her 
corn, but prices are so high at this time that 
feeders say they will stop buying until the price 
falls to 40 cents or below. But 25 per cent of 
Iowa corn is soft, and there is really only an 
average crop to start with. 


The absence of a “bumper crop” this year 
has been no great relief to the bankers, who find 
that the demand for money to move the crop is 
quite as urgent as usual. When a single car 
of barley brings $1,976.78, as one did at Min- 
neapolis on October 7 (2,037 bushels), it is 
clear the farmers are not going broke very 
hard, 


The theory that the “constituent” does not 
care for the congressional packages of seed 
seems to be a misconception of fact. When 
Congressman Kuestermann of the Green Bay 
district of Wisconsin advertised he would send 
seeds to no one who did not make personal ap- 
plication for them, he secured 4,000 requests 
within a week; and from appearances he will 
be forced to ask some of the Wisconsin city 


members to help him out. Under the circum- 
stances, the campaign to cut out the appropria- 


tion will again have uphill work ahead of it. 


The Agricultural Department is going to in- 
vestigate the cause of the discount on durum 
in the Northwestern markets. But will the in- 
quisition be as thorough as some durum-spring 
wheat growers don’t want it to be? 


The Hermitage Elevator at Nashville, Tenn., 
is another railroad elevator operated for the 
public only ; and it is pleasing to know that it is 
doing great things for the Nashville grain 
trade and is doubtless making money also by 
its operation as a- public elevator. 


Zahm & Co, of Toledo, who handle a great 
deal of southern Illinois wheat, find shippers 
are forwarding the usual proportion of heated, 
musty or mowburnt grain. They recommend 
to shippers that they run it occasionally to give 
it the benefit of a good airing; and, above all, 
they advise examining the farmers’ offerings 
carefully and see that they do not mix last 
year’s bad wheat with this year’s new grain. 


Some people are unappreciative. A certain 
Kansas agent ran a “booze” mill in the depot 
and made Blankville a “great grain town” by 
unloading booze into the train gang in ex- 
change for cars whenever cars were wanted. 
But the other stations which also wanted cars 
complained, and now the “gentlemanly agent,” 
“a good man,” is under bond, just because he 
“tried to do too much.” As the late Artemus 
Ward might say, this is, indeed, “too much.” 


The International European Committee has 
decided to postpone, for the immediate present, 
at least, the formulating of a grain certificate, 
which they intended to offer American shippers 
as the Europeans’ ideas of what a certificate 
should be. The committee guessed, apparently 
quite accurately, that in the “present position 
of the market” the Americans would not “‘ac- 
cept the amendment,” and there seems to be no 
chance of passing it over the heads of the ob- 
jectors. 


Several suits have been brought recently in 
Illinois and Iowa by grain buyers against farm- 
ers who, as prices advanced, have defaulted 
their contracts. Now, much as any friction of 
this kind is to be deplored, it is, of course, 
imperative that dealers must enforce their con- 
tract rights, if they hope to go on buying by 
contract. Let one farmer “bluff” successfully 
and the entire neighborhood would “follow 
suit” on every profitable occasion, Mutual re- 
spect and confidence would be gone. 


The usual warnings will go out to dealers 
about selling corn to arrive, owing to the car 
situation, which is certain to be as serious this 
year as at any time during recent years. They 
will not be much heeded, because all are anx- 
ious to do business. It may be suggested, too, 
that consigning is safer; but, at any rate, the 
careful man will look to his office records with 
a view to protecting himself in case of loss by 
delay as well as by damage en route. The 
dealer who has his chain of evidence complete 


rarely has difficulty in collecting his actual 
losses; it is the man who keeps his books in 
slip-shod way who has trouble. 

The counsel of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation is of opinion that a seller of grain 
cannot hold the buyer to the legal number of 
pounds per bushel if the custom of the market 
to take a different number of pounds is known 
to the seller. The custom must be uniform and 
general and be conformed to at all times and 
by all parties. This is important to know, 
especially by handlers of oats and barley where 
long custom has made 50 pounds of barley and 
33 pounds of oats a bushel, recognized as such 
by both sellers and buyers. 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Den- 
ver has affirmed the judgment fining the Great 
Northern Railroad $15,000 for rebating. The 
court holds that “the Hepburn act is an 
amendatory act and not a repealing act; that 
in so far as it repeats or reproduces portions 
of the Elkins act it continues them in force 
and makes no break in the law; and that in so 
far as it omits or changes provisions of the 
Elkins act it repeals them.” This seems to en- 
dorse the Landis construction of the act; and 
will have a tendency to discourage any further 
rebating, and to make past offenders uneasy. 


Judge Lochren of the federal court at St. 
Paul has enjoined the enforcement of com- 
modity rates ordered by the Minnesota Railroad 
Commission, to become effective on June I. 
Meantime the 2-cent fare and the Commission's 
commodity rates in effect September 1,: 1906, 
are in force. The court holds that state rate- 
making is not an interference with interstate 
commerce; but he appears to be anxious lest 
the new rates of June 1 may reduce railway 
earnings. He assumes that the rate law of 
the late Minnesota legislature “is vicious and a 
disgrace almost to the civilization of the age. 
It is a reproach on the intelligence and sense 
of justice of any legislature which would pro- 
mote acts of that kind;’ and stops the action 
of the law until the court is satisfied by evi- 
dence and argument that he is right in his as- 
sumption, 


Line companies are in court to test the law 
of North Dakota requiring them to return the 
certificate of inspection and weighmaster’s cer- 
tificate of weight at terminals-to local buyers. 
We perhaps do not quite understand; but if the 
words mean just what they say, read in one 
way, we understand still less the objection to 
living up to the law; for the independent ship- 
per would clearly be entitled to such a re- 
turn. But if the return is expected to be pub- 
lished for the edification of the original seller 
of the grain, we can hardly understand its 
necessity ; for he cannot be properly interested 
in the grade or weight of grain in which he 
has no proprietary interest, and the posting of 
it for public inspection would be a work of 
supererogation, in the first place, and a revela- 
tion of private affairs that would have no real 
justification. No farmer is obliged to sell his 
grain unless the price is satisfactory to him- 
self; after he has. passed title to it, its sub- 


we 
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sequent destiny, in loss or profit to the buyer, | 


can be no legitimate concern-of anyone but the 
owner. 


In a suit by Merriam & Holmquist at Omaha 
(to collect from the U. P. R. R. Co. $83,967.57 
for rebates or drawbacks on grain handled and 
shipped to competitors of the plaintiff by giv- 
ing such competitors undue, unfair and ille- 
‘gal advantage over the plaintiffs in the aggre- 
gate amount named at the rate of 114 cents 
per hundred pounds from the regular freight 
schedules announced by the defendants, but 
has not allowed such rebates to the plaintiff) 
the plaintiffs in the federal court won the first 
victory on the pleadings; and it looks now as 
if the “allowances” will get a judicial airing on 
their merits. 


The Mo. Pac. R. R. defends its ownership 
of an elevator in Missouri on the ground that 
it is a needed facility for the storing and 
handling of grain for shippers, the attorney- 
general having attacked that ownership as out- 
side the company’s chartered privileges. Tech- 
nically the courts have been inclined to support 
the attorney-general’s position; but it is time 
that point of view were subjected to revision, 
time having demonstrated that it is necessary 
to proper public service that the railroad should 
own and operate elevators for the “storing and 
handling of grain for shippers.’’ But it should 
be directly and not by proxy, as has been the 
rule for so many years, 


At this season get your brine barrels ready. 
Use chloride of calcium—it’s better than salt 
for brine and does not corrode. Go over the 
entire plant. Get your mutual insurance com- 
pany’s owner’s examination blank and make a 
personal survey of the risk. It is a very com- 
mon habit of elevator owners, as of other in- 
surers, to be very particular to guard against 
some special hazards and to overlook others 
that are quite as dangerous. The elevator has 
its own peculiar risks, and no one is quite so 
well qualified to give the elevator man a hint 
for his own safety as the mutual insurance com- 
pany he patronizes, The Grain Dealers’ Mu- 
tual, we know, has a form for self-examination. 
Get a copy and go through the premises at once. 


Chief Inspector Cowen of Chicago has been 
in Omaha, where his late chief clerk, George 
B. Powell, directs the inspection; and naturally 
he was interviewed. “I am not in favor of 
Government inspection of grain, but I am in 
favor of Government supervision of the trans- 
portation and transfer of grain,” said Mr. 


Cowen; and he continued: 

Under the present system the grain you ship is 
not the grain that gets to the final destination and 
in innumerable cases the grain that gets there is 
not of the same grade as the grain you shipped. 
It is a lower grade, of course. The consignee kicks 
and the shipper loses the money. 

It is this way: The grain you Omaha men sent 
to Chicago is transferred to boats at Chicago, it 
is transferred again to cars at Buffalo and at New 
York or some other Eastern port it is transferred 
again to boat for some Huropean port. So your 
grain is handled several times between here and 
Liverpool. Every man who handles it sees that it 
is good grain, so he takes out a few thousand 
bushels and puts in a few thousand bushels of 
lower grade. Your grain starts away No. 2 and 
reaches its destination No. 3 or 4. I know one 
cargo of wheat which started to Scotland as No. 2 


wheat, and when it got there it was nothing but 
screenings. Every bushel of wheat had: been 
stolen on the way. 

Such a condition as this is one reason why there 
is apparently such a difference of inspection stand- 
ards among the various grain markets. 

There should be a Government official at each 
grain market to see that the grain is not stolen in 
the transfer. I would not have Government inspec- 
tion because there would be so much red tape con- 
nected with it that a man with a grievance would 
die of old age before he could get it adjusted. 


There is a difference in the functions Mr: 
Cowen is discussing, of course; but, really, un- 
Mr. Cowen 
might find it difficult to define the distinction ; 
more particularly as somehow it impresses one 


der a sharp cross-examination, 


that the inspection has something to do with 
the petering away of the sound grain in the 
way he describes, 


Canadians are awaiting with no little interest 
the report of the Royal Grain Commission, 
which has been investigating the conduct of 
the grain trade of the Dominion, In spite of 
the uncommon amount of politics involved, 
former President Bettinger believes the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, one of the targets of 
complaint, will get a “clean bill.’ The Ex- 
change-has recently amended its rules to meet 
the complaint of the Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion that it was excluded from the Exchange 
floor, hence the feeling of security. However, 
the radicals’ demands are so far reaching that 
in spite of the seeming confidence of the Win- 
nipeg brokers and commission men one would 
not be surprised if the Commission’s report 
proved more “gingery” than they now expect. 


The status, legally speaking, of the penalty 
clause of co-operative companies has yet to be 
judicially passed upon. For obvious reasons it 
is difficult to get a case started, In Illinois a 
couple of years ago it seemed that the question 
would be brought to a hearing, but the farmers 
about Monticello who were involved preferred 
to dodge it, and the occasion lapsed. In Iowa, 
for the same reason as in Illinois, the penalty 
clause companies have been permitted to go on 
with their slugging of competition by this de- 
vice; but it is gratifying to see that Messrs. 
DeWolf & Wells Co. of Marathon, Storm 
Lake and other stations have taken measures 
to protect themselves by advertising in the fol- 


lowing terms: 

It being a matter cf common report that at sev- 
eral stations where we do business farmers are re- 
strained and intimidated in the free marketing of 
their grain by a Penalty Clause in the By-Laws of 
competing corporations in which their personal in: 
terest is often extremely limited as compared to 
the volume of grain they have for sale; and, 
whereas, they are thus deprived of the free right 
of contract to which every American citizen is en- 
titled, and are often compelled to take less than 
their grain is worth, to their detriment and our own, 
and being advised by eminent counsel that said 
Penalty Clause is illegal and non-enforcible, 

We wish all farmers to know that at any station 
where we do business we will enter into written 
contract with any person selling us grain to in- 
demnify them against all loss or damage through 
the legal enforcement of said Penalty Clause and 
will furnish free of cost a competent attorney to 
defend any suit brought against such parties to 
collect said penalty. 


This firm action may be instrumental in 
bringing the question to an issue under the 
Stillman law, if not under the common law. 


At any rate, it is likely the advertisement will! 


itself neutralize the nuisance in the territory in 
which the company named operates. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


FITS ALL INTERESTS, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Herewith our check for advance payment of our 
subscription to the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade.” Your good paper should be on the desk 
of any grain dealer, whether he be large or small. 
It fits all interests. Yours truly, 


licksville, Ohio, EARL C. BEAR. 
BOUGHT AN ELEVATOR. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 


We have bought and now have possession of the 
J. F. Davidson Elevator at Champaign, Ill., on the 
Big Four Railway. We also own and operate an 
elevator at Tipton on the C. & E. I. Ry, 

Yours iruly, 


Champaign, Il. DRYER & BART. 


NO RUSH OF GRAIN AS YET. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Herewith $1 for my 1908 subscription. Note change 
in address to Jamestown from Ypsilanti, N. D. 

Am not running an elevator for myself this sea- 
son, as I have plenty to take care of with office 


work here at Jamestown and looking after the 
houses at Bloom, Eldridge, Melville, Divide and 
Hurdsfield. 


Our crop is very poor this year, and there is no 
rush of grain at any of the above points; in fact, 
it is hard to realize that we are in the fall season. 

Yours truly, 

Jamestown, N. D. A. R. THOMPSON. 

M. & O. R. R, CO. AT NEW ORLEANS, 

Bditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
We beg to announce that the Export Grain Ele 
vator at Chalmette, during the coming season, will 
be operated by the New Orleans Terminal Com- 
pany as an open house, which means that every- 
body will be treated alike. 

This elevator has been thoroughly overhauled; is 
under an efficient management; has dryers and 
cleaners; and the weighing of grain will be done 
by the New Orleans Board of Trade. The cost 
and methods of handling will be the same as 
prevail at» other New Orleans export elevators, 
such as Westwego and Stuyvesant Docks. 

The Chalmette Elevator has a carrying capacity 
of 500,000 bushels. A constant depth of 30 feet 
of water is maintained at Chalmette Wharf, so 
that the largest sbips coming into this port can 
readily be taken care of. All grain routed via 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad through the port of 
New Orleans for export to European countries will 
be handled through this elevator. 

Yours’ respectfully, N. M, LEACH, 
Assistant General Freight Agent. 
New Orleans, La. 


The Pierce-Stephenson Elevator Co. of La Crosse, 
Wis.. which overates a line of elevators in Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, has changed its name to 
the W. H. Pierce Elevator Co. M. Stephenson 
of Brownsdale, Minn., has disposed of his inter- 
ests to J. A. Grisdale of La.Crosse. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has brought 
about an agreement with the railroads of that mar- 
ket which provides for the payment of freight 
charges on grain on the basis of the actual weight 
of the grain unloaded from cars, the weights to 
be certified to by the Merchants’ Exchange Weigh- 
ing Bureau, or the weighmasters of the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois 
and Missouri. The grain commission companies 
agree to give bond for the payment of freight 
charges. 
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TRADE NOTES 


The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., Au- 


rora, Ill., is building a new brick boiler room. 


Catalogue No. 69A, recently issued by the Jef- 
frey Mfg. of Columbus, Ohio, is devoted to 
screening machinery for handling minerals and 
similar substances. Copies will be mailed free to 
interested parties. 


Co. 


A clever folder advertising Frictionless babbitt 
metal has been received from the Great Western 
Manufacturing Co., of Leavenworth, Kan. It is 
on the “before and after taking” order and shows 
the good results following the use of Frictionless 
metal for journal bearings. 


The Corn Products Refining Co. has purchased 
a large Hess Drier for the new plant which is 
being erected at Waukegan, Il. This drier wil! 
be used exclusively in drying soft corn, and will 
have a daily capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 bushels. 
The drier building is being erected and it is 
expected that the machine will be put into use dur- 
ing December or January, 

The Hess Warming and Ventilating Co., Chi- 
cago, reports an unusual demand for driers, due 
to the fact that the corn crop in almost all sec- 
tions is immature, soft and green. It is apparent 
that enormous quantities of grain will require 
drying during the coming winter, and the high 
prices will afford very substantial profits in 
handling the off grades. Among recent pur- 
chasers of Hess Driers are: Stevens Scott Grain 
Co., Wichita, Kan.; Standard Milling Co. (2 
driers), Clarksburg, W. Va.; Waverly-Sayre Co., 
Waverly, N. Y.; H. A. Klyee Co., Dyersburg, 
Tenn.; Halsted Bros., Brookston, Tenn.; Seeds Hay 
and Grain Co. (2 driers), Columbus, Ohio; Risser- 
Rollins Co., Kankakee, Ill.; Ohio Cereal Co., Circle- 
ville, Ohio; Sioux City Seed and Nursery Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa; Buffalo Cereal Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Grain Shippers’ Mutual’ Fire Insurance 
Association of Ida Grove, Iowa, has just cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary and has issued a 


statement showing the growth of the Association 
in ten years. The first policies were written in 
September, 1897, when risks amounting to $104,- 
000 were put in foree. At present the risks in 
force aggregate $6,600,000, while since January 1, 
1907, the Association has paid losses of $31,857.93. 
Since its organization the Association has paid 
losses amounting to $351,950.49, no just claim 
ever having been resisted. During the same 
period the amount returned to policyholders in 
the form of dividends has been $250,000. Much 
of the success of the Association has been due 
to its efficient secretary, F. D. Babcock, who will 
be pleased to correspond with grain dealers on 
the subject of insurance. 

The Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is sending out a clever book- 
let entitled “What Happens When Advertising 
Stops.” It is from the pen of Elbert Hubbard 
and tells the story of the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky. Time was when the Cave was considered 
one of the wonders of the world. No cultured 
person was thought to have completed his educa- 
tion until he had visited it. But the man who 
owned the Cave—and advertised it—died, and the 
place went out of business as a money-maker. 
The Cave is still there, but it is no longer adver- 
tised and consequently fails to attract visitors. 
The Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. is de- 
termined that no Mammoth Cave symptoms shall 
develop in its business, and to this end is stead- 
ily pursuing its advertising campaign. The com- 
pany has just issued an illustrated brochure of 
the Twin City Heavy Duty Corliss Engine, in- 
tended to give prospective purchasers all the in- 
formation needed to decide intelligently concern- 
ing the selection of engines of this class. It is 


a 6x9 book of some 40 pages and is printed in 
a style intended to be in keeping with the char- 
acter of the engine it faithfully illustrates and 
describes. A copy of this book will be sent free 
to any power user. During the present year an 
average of ten engines a month are being shipped 
from the company’s shops. 


A new 130-page catalogue has just been pub- 
lished by the Richardson Scale Co. of New York. 
It is one of the most complete books of the kind 
ever issued by the company, and gives full par- 
ticulars about the Richardson Scales for various 
purposes. In addition to illustrating and describ- 
ing the various types of Richardson Scales, 
photographs are reproduced showing the scales in 
operation in a large number of mills and other 
plants. The whole subject of automatic weighing 
is treated at length and the catalogue will make 
interesting reading for millers and grain dealers. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhood. 

Labor is so scarce in Kansas that it is difficult 
to get wheat thrashed. 

Alabama’s “Convict Farm No. 4” produced 20,000 
bushels of corn this season, 

North Dakota receives about $140,000 annually 
from grain elevator business. 

Peoria is having a business that keeps the ele- 
vators at work almost continuously. 

For the first time in history the first trades in 
July oats were made at 50 cents and over. 

Kansas City is preparing for a Cereal Exposition 
to be held there in 1908. A fund of $70,000 will be 
raised. 

Beginning September 16, the price allowed by 
public elevators at Toledo for screenings will be 
50c per 100 Ibs. 

First sales of the year of new corn were made 
at Chicago on the closing call September 12, 2,000 
new No, 3 yellow, Illinois proportional, for Decem- 
ber shipment, at 55%4c per bu. 

New Orleans’ September exports included 752,- 
401:10 bushels of wheat and 54,264:36 bushels of 
corn, a decrease compared with last year of 451,- 
598:10 bushels of wheat and a gain of 19,978:52 
bushels of corn. 

The first car of new corn of the crop of 1907 was 
received at Kansas City on October 2. It was 
shipped by J. R. Sitler of Bliss, O. T.; graded No, 2 
yellow, but was a little damp. It was sold at a 
price that netted the shipper 49 cents at home. 

The first new corn of the season made its ap- 
pearance in the street market at Quincy, Ill, on 
September 25. The cobs were large and held large 
kernels of the grain, which was fairly matured. 
The owner held it at 50 cents per bushel, but there 
was no rush to buy the grain of him. 

The largest carload of oats that ever arrived in 
the Baltimore market was unloaded in the North- 
ern Central elevator on September 14. The car con- 
tained 2,537 bushels of white oats and the grain 
was sold by Messrs, I. J. Lederer & Co. to Messrs. 
J. M. Frisch & Co. Under the rules of the Chamber 
of Commerce 1,500 bushels constitute a carload. 

Hans P. Engh, manager of the UCargill Ble- 
vator at Portland, S. D., for the past several 
years, was killed on September 14, when he be- 
came caught in the machinery he was oiling. 
His clothing caught in the shafting and he was 
whirled around until suddenly he was thrown 
into the pit. It was found that one of his limbs 
was broken, while an arm was nearly torn from 
the body. A deep wound had been inflicted in 
his side and severe bruises and cuts had been 
sustained about the head and body. Death 
claimed him a few hours aver the accident. 
Mr. Engh has resided at Portland for 20 years, 
where he is survived by a wife and three cuil- 
dren. 


OBITUARY 


William W. Watkins, senior member of the 
firm of Watkins & Vincent, dealers in barley, 
malt and hops, died on October 4 at his home 
in Chicago. Mr. Watkins was a Mason and a 
member of the Knights Templars. 

Walter Jones, a well-known grain dealer of 
Rockport, Ind., passed away on September 23, 
after a brief illness from Bright’s disease and 
stomach trouble. His illmess and demise came 
as a shock to his friends. Deceased leaves a 
wife and son to mourn him. 


Henry Schwartz, who, until about five years 
ago, was engaged in the hay and grain business 
at St. Louis, Mo., died on September 15, from 
paresis. Mr. Schwartz has resided in St. Louis 
during fifty-seven years of the 73 years of his 
life. A family of eight children survive him. 


Christopher K. Yates, a hay dealer of wide 
acquaintance in the East, died on September 16 
at his home at Interlaken, N. Y. For more than 
25 years he conducted a large business but was 
succeeded by Rappley & Medlock a few years 
since. Netherless he has continued his interest 
and regular visits to the state and national con- 
ventions, 


EH. A. Burr, aged 86 years, one of the oldest 
and most influential business men of Sacramento, 
Cal., died early in September at Alameda. Dur- 
ing the many years he conducted a grain and 
hay business he accumulated a handsome for- 
tune. Deceased was born in Hartford, Conn., 
where he was educated and taught the saddler 
and harness makers’ trade. At the age of 22 
he married and carried his bride off to Wiscon- 
sin, where he prosecuted his trade at Beloit. 
Since 1831 he has resided in California, where 
he had met with varied success in different en- 
terprises until he entered the grain business, 
which was more prosperous. In 1884 he retired. 


Leonard Naef, who was recognized as the 
“Father of the grain trade at New Orleans,” 
died at his home at noon on September 30. His 
death followed within a week after that of his 
wife, the woman he had shared his success and 
happiness with for more than thirty-six years. 
Mr. Naef was one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of New Orleans and of Louisiana. He 
had resided within the community for more than 
forty years, having left his native town of Alt- 
stuetten, in Switzerland, to seek his fortune on 
this side of the Atlantic. During the years in- 
tervening between 1869 and .1880 he rose to a 
high position in the employ of Engster & Co., 
one of the largest cotton factors in New Or- 
leans. In the latter year, however, he was in- 
troduced to the grain business, when Mr. Eng- 
ster and his assocfates acquired property of the 
New Orleans Elevator and Warehouse Co., for- 
merly owned by Higby & Son. It comprised a 
stationary elevator and a floating elevator be- 
sides one other, which was partially built. Mr. 
Naef was given charge, and in spite of innumeral 
hanucaps developed the business to such an ex- 
tent that it became necessary to add two more 
floating elevators to the fleet. In the days pre- 
ceeding the Civil War there was done a con- 
siderable export grain business at New Orleans, 
which the exigencies of that struggle destroyed. 
For a number of years thereafter a false impres- 
sion obtained in the grain trade that New Or- 
leans and other Gulf ports were not safe exits 
for the exportation of grain, because of climatic 
conditions. It was this contention which Mr. 
Naef was forced to overcome. He not only 
achieved success, but so thoroughly has the 
absurd idea been dispelled that New Orleans 
has become one of the largest grain out-ports 
of this country. Some years later Mr. Engster 
transferred his interests to Mr. Naef and went 
to France, where he became a grain receiver. 
Mr. Naef became secretary and manager of the 
business, which, with the expiration of its char- 
ter in 1898, was reincorporated as the New Or- 
leans Elevator Co. Mr. Naef was at one time 
exceedingly active in municipal affairs and 
served as councilman during two administra- 
tions. He was also a director in one of the 
largest banks of the city. There are left to 
mourn his death six children, ten grandchildren 
and a brother. The funeral was an auspicious 
one and was attended by large delegations from 
the various societies and clubs to which he be- 
longed. 


Dwarf Milo Maize has been introduced into Okla- 
homa and is doing well in spite of the bugs. It is 
an excellent feed grain. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points ix 
the United States for the month of September, 
1907: 


BALTIMORE~—Reported by H. A, Wroth, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Ariiclas. Receipts. Shipments. 
1907. | 1906 1907. | 1906. 

Wheat, bushels............ 1,318,142 437,210! 1,569,991) 1,179,525 
Corn, bushels.... 204,669 603,918, 524,091 335,985 
Oats, bushels.... 489,512 597,984 1,024 81,429 
BSTIOY. DUSNEIS. 5 cc ve sielnoee cues va AAG) sania Sener Socom 
MOULDS rit Carts ematcetliecen ane). c aes e isl Coles tecieel connie 
Rye, bushels...... epren trary 91,139 ite Py eeemenes) taeoman 
gh mothy Seed, sia aole viasals 16,994 10,880 347 
Glover Seed, lbs. a 2,178) D049 een cenres 
Hay, tons.. a elecgininielale ore 4,593 4,390 1,868 
Straw, tons.... Rete enesteeteiae lteter ecala 
Flour, bbls........ 302,819 326,655 170,491 
Mill feed, tons PO Reiner petra micas sooo 


BOSTON—Reported by Daniel D. Morss, secretary of the 
Chamber ot Commerce. 


Flour, bbls..... 203,599 169,545) 98,158} 77,184 
Wheat, bushels 1,831,427) - 1,013,418} 1, 338, 463) 1,007,538 
Corn, bushels ateices ea aaae 57,007 24,598) 142,423) 79,586 
Oats, bushels 369,762 335,420) «2... ceeee 28,186 
Rye, bushels....... 3,797 Sed ere teteminte te: tstaietistels|sie 
UGA MUNSON rors 0: atsseicise))scieslcie esine 85:008|\. maces ae 54,365 
Flax Seed, bushels. . Boa iewiaieeee Werceramienrenies Movetneietas 
Mill Feed, tons..........-. 3,009 1,423 25 370 
Cornmeal, Pilar eee. 2,496) 2,050) 103 1,445 
Oatmeal, bbls... 8,981 eyes bree dod 10,370 
Oatmeal, sacks... anes 5,620 8,385 4,860 12,251 
VALOIS «Aa picidals ct sieninie ais 13, 430) 1) EE Ean soo es 127 


BUFKALO~—Reported by F. Howard Mason, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels..........- 
Orn: (DOSHEIS vars ce ayecpseae 


6, 050,521] 4,658,290 


4,133,692 


Oats, bushels.. 487,540} 1,198,700 
Barley, bushels. 810,000} 1,485,107). 
Rye, bushels... 41,100 19,990) . 


Timothy Seed, ibs. Sallie 
Clover Seed, Thai ecececes be 
Grass Seed, bushels. ..... 

38H 574,200 


Flax Seed, bushels .. 
Broom Corn, lbs. . 

ERA V i UOIES: c carercle nyo vicieiereio 
IEE ODI, a lerciesiuueiviciveoee 


"1,368,550 


1,497,940 
Canal did not open until May 1, 1907. 


CILLCAGO—Reported by Geo. 
Board of Trade. 


F. Stone, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels...........| 5,103,501] 1 967,700) 4,192,283] 1,444,351 
Worn, bushels... <..ce..0.0 00 14,619,305) 13,029,866} 8,133,253) 8,512,266 
Oats, bushels...... maieieacie 11,456,257) 8,823,649] 6,694,919) 4,957,817 
Barley, bushels...... «eeee} 1,903,728] 1,457,284 344,291 477,433 
aye USCIS: sere ccaisiciein ees 284,649 181,301 68, 169 47,758 
Timothy Seed, lbs ....... 4,774,016] 9,804,785] 2,780,005] 2,565.357 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... 58,110 826.196 107,080 220,797 
Other Grass Seed, lbs..... 875,640} 3,619,545) 8,445,012] 7,250,100 
Flax Seed, bushels. . 5 81,260 154.000 8,795 81,750 
Broom Corn, lbs 706,798 872,320} 709,026] 364,251 
Hay, tons...... 22,496 22,291 7 804 
MUEGUIY DOLS tasmsciccia-welesas 727,694 731,563 908,827 813,944 


CINCINNATI—Reported by C. 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


B. Murray, superintendent 


Wheat, bushels........... 368,676 354,682 323,168 226,743 
Gornw bushels, oc. .eccs sees 651,446 554,810 478,133 486,528 
Oats, bushels...... UOUEOD 718,560 614,530 589,960 447,902 
Barley, bushels...... Bette 8,592 26,254 500 30 
Malt, (DUSHEIS: <2. 16.5 ..5. 166,700 156,520 68,072 55,092 
Rye, bushels... 0... 103,856 38,260 22,572 11,822 
Timothy Seed, bags..... 12,680 11,480 2,800 5,868 
Clover Seed, bags......... 157279) 702 505 950 
Other Grass Seed, bags.. 13,161 13,269 3,204 10,744 
HBy, tONS. <5 ocnencceeee 12:299 13,994 6,882 10,464 
VOUT DOIG. eis vrais scneiere ss 127,202 149,765 81,924 89,562 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, Burnels, water.. 
Taye MA a coonnnnc 
Corn, bushels, water 
Do rail.....-.. nen 


79,999 
63, 103 


80,000 
164,948 


Rye, bushels............-+ 
Flax Seed, bushels, water. 

LO ao Senge secuaeuniouon ne 
Hay, tons, water. 


POOL ALM oatewain «cies 
Flour, tons, water. e 
_Do Metered dice ease 5,557 


DULUTH-—Reported by Chas. F, MacDonald, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........ «| 4,926,071| 7,645,605} 2,949,201{ 4,649,102 
Corn, bushels. .. eisate 9.583 255607 Gaiscricesitelivade ses cts 
Oats, bushels..... 236.581 612,085 79,239 424,084 
Barley, bushels. . -.| 2,479,491) 1,847,019 708,232| 1,396,056 
r e, bushels... wedie eins aiate tale 39,324 80,280 37,241 25,000 

Flax Seed, bushels ...... 412,731 932,998 577.407 751,426 
Flour, Bble we atosen 398,795! 699,710} 385,335! 693.985 


GALVESTON—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Exchangeand Board of Trade. 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. 
WihOS6: DNSHGIS ah oo sees Sncsteexewsiliseate tees 1,499,660) 3,738,560 
rh Dushelis.e, sees. = ae 471,427| 137,428 
UGB. iis aitaje ies aeaaunree Nees ists 


Barley, bushels........... tee 


EE a by J John G. 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


MeHugh, secretary 


Wheat, bushels........... 4,522,740) 6,914,170) 1,534, 440) 1,824,700 
Corn, bushels........ pine 675,590 192,650} 159,820) 98,440 
Oats, bushels............. 2,757,610) 2,383,130) 1,047,040) 1,452,880 
Barley, bushels........... 5,177,880} 1,232,660) 3,491,270 984,580 
Ry; DUSHEIS  etaceiacisisals' 368,110 144,230) 285,210 81,380 
Flax Seed, bushels........ 594,650 730,610) 370,430 784,230 
AA; POMS. sacyeies sinctee lance 2,470 1,080) 150 31,691 
Mlour :DDIS Hsp reusesne cates 14,238 18,207} 1,354,831} 1,424,001 


MONTREAL—Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 3,346,337, 1,'96,462) 3,532,820) 1,518,997 
Corn, bushels...... 136,678 348,129 180,975 219,084 
Oats, bushels....... 187,402} 758,280} 532,522 776 353 
Barley, bushels.. 93,870 103 042 189,629 136,541 
Rives DUSH OLS santana lem lia clsces er nek enis eiaraye 5,934 109,091 
Flax Seed, bushels.. 280,530 741,522 311,769} 951 664 
Flour, barrels........- S08 146,278 132,069 199,020 131,880 


NEW ORLEANS-—Reported by H. S. Herring. 
the Board of Trade. 


, secretary of 


Wheat, bushels 1,034,000) 1,739,000) 692,867) 1,970,711 
Corn, bushels......... 367,000] 431,000] 196. 056, 253,072 
388,000} 500,000) 163,915, 195,385 


Oats, bushels.......... 
Barley, bushels. ne 
Rough rice.. 
Clean rice pockets... 
Hay, bales ..... 
*Flour, bbls.. 


"43.870 
52,374 


94,820) 


5,627) 
59.381 | 


39,870 


139, 240 


- *Through consignments of flour to Europe not included in re- 
ceipts. 


NEW YORK-—Reported by the secretary of the Produce 


Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels...........{ 8,748,721, 2,590,900) 2,966,146) 1,404,759 
Gorn; bushels: sive ces enn 299,925} 1,268,150 420,548] 1,142,013 
Oats, bushels. ...0 ss. ones 2,882,600] 2,806,500 75 532,347 
Barley, bushelsiisicerssc 176,400 315,400 5,971 
Ryewbushels) .< ses acen 58,500 20,475 7 
Timothy Seed, bags.... 
Clover Seed, bags....... 4,596 6,667 
Other grass seed, bags. 
Flax seed, bushels........ 390,400 215,000 
Broom corn, pounds.. ets an Sa een 

‘ Bales Bales 
Hay, tons.. Brbboouenur 29,243 36,538 6,026 17,021 
Flour, barrels. Scecicaceyone 480,004 541,274 213,186 287,111 


OMA HA—Reported by Edward J. McVann, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Wheat, Duicccreiicane siinsee 985,200 844,800} 1,048,000 345,000 
Corn, bu.. 5 1,245,200] 2,007,000) 1,447,000 
Oats, bu..... 1,472,000} 1,227,000) 1,266,000 
Barley, bu 19,000 4,000 2,000 
Rye, bu 11,000 2,000 8,000 
UiMley ih dels hain 3) paoercanood [orkdean cane |aarreceudbel Itredae Sosy losomeaeats 


PEORILIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of the 
Board of ‘rade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 136,000 94,800 152,000 88,200 
Corny bushels. .2.-/5..<.1ss,- {,976,600) 1,537,800} 1,435,600 922,900 
Mats Dushelsiz wees. cnseysesi 1,935,000} 1,103,700} 1,636,300) 1,021,800 
Barley, bushels..........- 234,000 240,000 56,000 52,900 
RY Cy DUSDEIS cpm staan viene 69,000 26,100 6,000 5.400 
MillvWeed> TONS? seat eekcie a> 2,250 1,049 4,020 4,131 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls. 10,640 10,254 48.645 44,950 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls. 3,751 3,850 4,050 1,550 
ISCOCSa LOSsanielea eae leatacheinias 60,000] 210,000 60,000 120,000 
Broom Corn, lbs : 270,000 60,000 470,000) 30,000 
Hay, tons . 2,275 3,760 250 410 
Flour, bbls. 48,250 147,600 44,990 184,875 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by L. J. Logan, secretary of 
the Commercial Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels... ..| 1,555,067, 1,139,088, 1,414,962 766,000 
Corn, bushels... be 94,557 287,552 101,520 124,283 
Oats; DUSHEIS i.) senisisieiesie 658,260 CY A003) Reeegncoee 29,984 
Barleys DUSHOlShes sisters || en ssicc's)-). 

Rye) DUSHEIS<ccnereieee cee. 3,200 

Timothy Seed, lbs....... 1,475 

Clover Seed, bags... 280 

Flax Seed, bushels....... 96,400 

Hay, tOUS...cciscecsccoss 8,052 U5 

BOUT DIS <caicte see eis 421.516 337,706 191,081 282,369 


ST. LOULS—Reported by Geo. 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 2,267,000) 1,596,000) 1,913,960] 1,569,210 
EST SACKS. siinatcintersiane 28,021 ZOUTAB liocemtsene sos 8,100 
Corn, bushels......... 2,736,800} 1,694,000 419,145) 1,678,857 
Sop SACKS losis Sonaaaad 4,334 2,108 20 34,360 
Oats, DUSHEIS Teles ccaes 3 4,152,000) 2,521,600) 2,170,955) 1.510,200 
Raee SACK Sate sceeticetiiecsti en) 0) | COA. ccccae 19,310 16,730 
Barley, bushels...,....... 214,500 65,000 18,960 20,830 
NOP SACK San note etetetctetetne seo) consists cctseilisteleieieete.sioyninieicis tases « 1,056 
Rye, bushels 51,000 17,000 65,805 10,325 
sacks. 172) WUC eeremeeroelell wicieciatosiains 

Hay, tons... 22,975 23,160 8,600 7,435 
Flour, bbls 236,725] 202,960] 298,865} 283,055 


KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Reported by Wm. B. Downes, stat- 


istician of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels...........| 5,235,000) 4,892,000; 4,126,000] 3,174,000 
Corn, bushels.. 1,067,000 650,000 876,000) 592,000 
Oats, bushels.,. 1,659,000 436,500] 1,363,500 423,000 
Barley, bushels.... 23,000 33,000 21,000 3,000 
Rye, bushels....... 12,000 17,000 7,000 9,000 
Flax Seed, bushels...... 72,000 36,000 1,600 1,600 
Bran, tons 840 1,110 4,950 6 360 
Hay, tons = pita 18,500 9,580 5,170 3,880 
POLOU TD OSs eres seit 'oteinnisce 2 S00 cee atast~ ocan 146,400 129.400 

MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels...........; 1 124,000 765,010 542,051 57,440 
Corn, bushels.... 638,000 71,700 461 "795 176,350 
Oats, bushels........ 1.499,450| 1,064,900 760,003 544,137 
Barley, bushels....... 2,307.3 0} 2,381,200) 541,858) 838,218 
: e, bushels... 161.100 100,800 52,015 
timothy Seed, lbs... 78,220 130 410 54,245) 376,780 
Glover Seed, lbs... 300.895] 497,991 6,680} 71,605 
Flax Seed, bushels 5, 51,880 eth [Smog SBE 
Hay, tons... Ponds Cts 1,369 2,006 12 24 
WIONE, DOIG. oF. ccesaee a usats 253,250/ 282,800} 300,899} 313,145 


Wheat, centals........... 
Corn, centals... 
Oats, centals.. 
Barley, cental 
Rye, centals... 
Flax Seed, sacks. F 
Hay; tONS.. ce sssmacsces 
HILOUT HD DIS: sete seiiielelsieictsieie's 


19,671) .. 
65,462) .. 


The assessment on grain in store in Minne- 
apolis elevators on May 1 last is materially less 
than it was for 1906. This would seem to be due 
to the car shortage last spring. The grain was 
then held in the country and could not be brought 
to the terminal elevators at Minneapolis. This 
year the grain in Minneapolis elevators May 1 
was nearly 12,000,000 bushels less than it was the 
year before. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain 
markets for fourteen weeks since June, with com- 
parisons, in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati 
Price Current: j 


1907. 1906. 
Ate Louis sea Tee eee ee | 8,878,000 7,435,000 
Toledo .., , 3,184,000) 2,797,000 
Detroit..... ag 406,000! 780,000 
Kansas City SRV aruiele Sag pie atewe'slainis.cca's | 16,404,000) 18,961,000 
b. , WANGCY WHEAT es case rece vannas 28, 822,000 29,973,000 
Chicago 29 2,000) 19,219,000 
Milwaukee } 8 026,000} 2,271,000 
Minneapolis | 15,138,000 15,624,000 
POUND ins sates Pere eisie vous vivo eietaretete rare el 10,634 000} 11,410,000 
pe - 
BUNGE WHS to wesc cancae neers 43,090,000 | 48,524,000 
ee 


Aggregate, 14 weeks. cteeeeees Senne 71,91 2,000! 78,497,000 
Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at 
primary markets for fourteen weeks since June, 


1907, with comparisons: 


Winter. Spring. Total. 
UDOT scmnten tas aptaintetra nor cite 28,822,000 43,090,000 71,912,000 
19 16. an BAMA Seite aele 29,973,000 48,524,000 78,497,000 
MOND iecteaie te rcbicteee #1». a¥000,640,000 45,461 000 81,104,000 
1904. J aaisledislpines)¢) «ate DOF IOO OOO 40,141.00) 73,261 000 
1903. . - 26,289,000 35,867,000 62,156,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, from the Atlantic ports during the two 
weeks ending October 12, 1907, as compared with 
same weeks last year, have been as follows: 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 

Oct. 12.. Oct. 18. | Oct. 5. Oct. 6. 

Articles. = = = pee = = 

j 
1907. 1906. 1907, 1906. 

Wheat, bushels. UrarslaVecereivais'e | 2,819,000} 2,723,000) 3,442,000! 3,276,000 
Corn, bushels............. 528,000} 2,001,000 861,000 $20,000 
Oats; bushelsiz, sz <;0n ene 8,000 121,000 27,000 215,000 
Rye, bushels... Be OUD eres tenis 3 ROO alates sls 
Barley, bushels aero 12,000) 25,000 8,000 106,000 
WOWY, ODA sean e uns 258,700 188,700 296.000 313,800 


S. Glover of Glover has the distinction of being 
the pioneer and also the largest grower of durum 
wheat in North Dakota on a large scale. He had 
4,300 acres in durum wheat this year, and the yield 
was about 18 bushels to the acre. 


Further statistics gathered by the Department of 
Agriculture show that it costs the western farmer 
more to haul his wheat from his farm to the nearest 
railway station than it does to ship his grain from 
either Galveston, New Orleans or New York to 
European ports; in other words, it costs 5.4 cents 
per bushel to haul from the thresher to the station, 
while the rate to Europe was but 4.8 cents. This 
cost could be reduced by improving the roads. 


“Yes, suh,” said an ebony-hued citizen, “dat Octo- 
ber am the Gipsy sister of Rory Bory Alice and 
does her best according to her lights.” And “her 
best” seems a very good sort. Would like to tell 
you how she is decking the maples hereaway in 
crimson and gold, robing the sumae in scarlet and 
painting the grape with royal purple while bronzing 
its lusty leaves, ete., but that wouldn’t be “busi- 
ness.”—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


A letter from F, 8. Hunter, superintendent of car 
service of the Soo, was posted at the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce on September 19, calling the 
attention of the grain men to the fact that the Soo 
ears should not be used for hauling wheat between 
the various elevators and mills of Minneapolis. He 
said this was being done in violation of an agree- 
ment between the grain companies and the rail- 
roads, and he asked that it be discontinued, as the 
cars are needed in transportation of commodities 
outside the city. Other railroad companies are 
said to be affected the same way and consequently 
suffer from lack of cars with which to move grain 
and coal. 


Under the Chicago rules, No 3 corn can be de- 
livered on contracts for regular December or May 
at 5 cents discount; and for those who must (or 
think they must) sell something against contracts 
with farmers for new corn, the regular December 
or May--and, perhaps, preferably the May—offers 
the safer protection and the one least likely to 
cause trouble from car famines, bad weather, ete. 
Against such sales the dealer can market the new 
corn as may be most advantageous, and cover the 
hedge when the new corn is marketed. Of course, 
in either case tne dealer must be prepared to 
protect contracts here with such margin as may 
be necessary.—Pope & Eckhardt Co., September 
12. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

The new transfer elevator at Belvidere, IIl., is 
practically finished. 

Chris Frick is building a commodious grain ele- 
vator at Friendsville, Ill. 

Bowman’s Elevator is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion at Crossville, Ill. 

A. Forrest of Rochelle, Ill., has purchased a 1- 
bushel grain scale from the Richardson Scale Co. 

The old Parrish Elevator at Homer, lll., has been 
demolished and a new one is being built by Mr. 
Rose. 

Fred Friedline of Chicago, lll, has purchased a 
Richardson Automatic Elevator Scale to weigh 
1,000 bushels hourly. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Mackinaw, IIl., has 
been granted a site by the Big Four and will build 
an elevator in the near future. 

Burglars plundered the grain office of Truby & 
Son at Joliet, Ill, the afternoon of October 3 and 
secured four certified checks for $267. 

The Corn Products Co. of Chicago, Ill., has pur- 
chased a Richardson Automatic Scale to weigh 100- 
110 pounds of gluten feed per discharge. 

The Bethany Grain Co. of Bethany, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. Among 
those interested are J, H. Crowder, R. S. McRey- 
nolds and J. B. Younger. 

Articles of incorporation have been granted the 
Kirk Grain Co. of Bruce, Ill., which is capitalized at 
$2,500. Those interested are C. W. Higdon, W. T. 
Sickafus and J. A. Doner. 

Lately the Richardson Scale Co. received an 
order from the J. F. Imbs Milling Co. of Belleviile, 
lll., for an Automatic Elevator Scale with a capac- 
ity of 1,000 bushels per hour. 

An order was recently placed with the Richard- 
son Seale Co. for an automatic scale to weigh 1,000 
bushels of grain per hour, to be installed in C. B. 
Munday & Co.’s plant at Litchfield, Il. 


J. CG. Diffenderfer has repurchased from F. J. 
Wright his former interest in the Lincoln Grain Co, 
of Lincoln, Ill., and is again back in the trade. 
Elevators are operated at Lincoln, Lawndale and 
Broadwell. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Kilbourne Grain Co, of Kilbourne, Ill, It is capital- 
ized at $2,600 and will deal in grain, etc. The 
incorporators are H. D. Kiest, Morrison Sinclair 
and George Sielschatt, Sr. 

c. A. Dryer of Champaign and N. M. Burt of 
Savoy, Ill., have purchased the elevator formerly 
owned by Jerome T. Davidson at Champaign. The 
purchasers, who are well-known grain men, were 
given possession on October 1. 

C. A. Dickey of Assumption, Ill, has purchased 
the elevator and mill at Champaign, Ill., belonging 
to S. H. Spanagel of Nokomis. It is practically a 
new plant, located between the Wabash and the 
Big Four tracks. Mr, Dickey gets possession on 
January 1. 

During the latter part of September the Seaverns 
Elevator Co. of Chicago, Ill., conveyed by quitclaim 
deed its property on Wabash avenue and Fifty-first 
street to William M. Derby, Jr. A nominal consid- 
eration of $1 was mentioned. The tract of land 
measures 395x160 feet. 

The National Elevator Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has acquired from Harry Epps of Paris, IIL, five 
elevators in Edgar County, Ill., for the considera- 
tion of $60,000. Two of the big grain holders are 
located in Metcalf, one in Cherry Point, one in 
Scott’s Crossing and one in Gaines Crossing. 


A report coming from the offices of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. states work on the construc- 
tion of the refining plant to be built at Summit, I1., 
will be resumed at once. As has been previously 
chronicled in these columns, the plant will cost 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 and will include about 
thirty buildings, which will be able to handle 40,000 
bushels of corn daily. It will be necessary to use 
10,000 tons of steel in the building. 


Robbers entered the office of Charles Seitz, a 
grain and hay dealer at 2294 Archer avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and broke into the strong-box of his safe, 
wherein reposed $1,000 in currency and $200 in 
checks and negotiable papers, which were taken, 
The robbery occurred shortly after the opening 
hour on September 19, while the street in front of 
the place was crowded with pedestrians. Seitz re- 


sides over the store and had left the office and 
also the safe door open. He was back in fifteen 
minutes, but the robbers had departed, leaving the 
fioor covered with valueless papers. 

A deal was consummated late in September 
whereby the Farmers’ Grain & Stock Co. of Mack- 
inaw, Ill., secured the Puterbaugh Elevator and 
other property for a consideration of $5,225. The 
lease at the Vandalia grain station is also included 
in the deal. Judge Puterbaugh will retire from 
the grain trade. 

It was decided on Ociober 3 that the Sanitary 
District Trustees of Chicago should purchase, for 
$850,000, the Iowa and City elevators. They are 
located on the south branch of the Chicago River, 
between Twelfth and Sixteenth streets, and will 
be razed so the property may be used to widen the 
channel some 200 feet. The Iowa Elevator was 
erected about twenty-seven years ago at a cost of 
$325,000, while the City Elevator is forty-five years 
old and is equipped with machinery installed forty- 
four years ago. The McDonald Engineering Co, ap- 
praised the buildings at $542,143, 


IOWA. 

A farmers’ eleyator company is being organized 
at Breda, Iowa. 

Extensive repairs are being made on the Birdsall 
Elevator on the Illinois Central at Alden, Iowa. 

Lackore Bros. of Madison, Iowa, have sold their 
grain business and other property to a Mr. Cash- 
man, 

A contract for a new elevator costing $4,100 has 
been let by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Havelock, 
lowa., 

A 20,000-bushel elevator will probably be erected 
by the Arthur Co-operative Elevator Co. at Arthur, 
lowa, 

C. E. Holecomb’s new elevator at Dysart, Iowa, is 
practically completed and has a capacity of 37,000 
bushels, 


A Farmers’ Elevator Co, has been organized at 


Stratford, lowa, by E. G. Dunn, a promoter from 


Chicago. 


The Huxley Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated at Huxley, Iowa, with a capitalization 
of $25,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is building a mod- 
ern and completely equipped elevator at Walling- 
ford, Iowa. 


The new Gilchrist Elevator at West Bend, Iowa, 
which is in charge of Charles Mantz, is now re- 
ceiving grain. 


Dan Merrill of Judd, Iowa, has purchased the 
Iowa Central Elevator at Eldora, Iowa, from the 
Donovan Elevator Co. 


An improved Hall Signaling Distributor has been 
purchased lately for the Western Flour Mill Co.’s 
plant at Davenport, Iowa. 


The Wells-Hord Hlevator Co. is preparing to erect 
a new elevator on the site of the one recently 
burned. Work has already begun. 


The lowa Elevator Co. of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
placed an order with the Richardson Scale Co. for 
a 1,000-bushel Automatic Hlevator Scale. 


An order was recently received from DeWolf & 
Wells of Spencer, lowa, by the Richardson Scale 
Co. for two Automatic Seales to be installed in 
their elevators. 


Early in October the Farmers’ Grain Co, at 
Akron, Iowa, purchased the Hunting Grain Co.’s 
old fiat-house for $500. Jt will be razed and a mod- 
ern elevator costing $5,000 constructed. 


B. C. Ragan and S. A. Claybaugh, grain dealers 
at Le Mars, Iowa, have dissolved partnership by 
mutual consent. Mr. Ragan has taken over the 
business and will conduct it as in the past. 


The city council of Sioux City, Iowa, has granted 
the various railroads centering there the privilege 
of constructing sidetracks ‘to the new terminal ele- 
vator the Rosenbaum Company will operate. 


The Arthur Co-operative Elevator Co. of Arthur, 
Iowa, has purchased the Conger, Ball & Co, Ele- 
vator property, which also includes the popcorn 
elevator. Arthur is the center of the popcorn belt. 


A 20,000-bushel elevator costing $4,000 is being 
constructed at Struble, Iowa, for the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. It will be cribbed from top to bottom. 
Neither the Atlas nor Thorpe elevator companies 
would sell. 


Among the recent incorporations is the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Co. of Yetter, Iowa, which is capitalized 
at $25,000. Among those interested are C. A. Nord- 
haus, H. D. Yetter, Charles Hucka, Andrew Clark 
and J. B. Blair. 

M. S. Dewey has- purchased the half interest of 
J. E. Knudson in the firm of Knudson & Dewey, 
grain dealers at Milford, Iowa. Mr. Knudson gives 
possession on November 1. Mr. Knudson went to 


Milford in the summer of 1901 and purchased the 
elevator and business of W. H. Myers & Son, and 
for a time was associated with his son, J. W. 
Knudson, now of Spirit Lake, and his son-in-law, 
W. A. Levitt of Omaha. Later he sold an inter- 
est to Mr. Dewey. Mr. Knudson has been in the 
grain business at Mason City, Jewel and Milford 
for the past twenty-three years, 


WESTERN. 

The Delaney Elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity 
bas just been completed at Mondak, Mont. 

A Richardson Automatic Bagging Scale has been 
ordered by the Portland Iron Works of Port- 
land, Ore, 

It is reported the Imperial Elevator Co. has se- 
cured a site at Mondak, Mont., and will erect an 
elevator in the spring. 

The new elevator at Parkman Station, Wyo., 
erected by the J. W. Denio Milling Co. of Sheridan 
and KE. T,. Polly, has been started up. 

Nordmarken & Walnum have their new elevator 
at Culberison, Mont:, completed and are buying 
grain. The firm also has a new warehouse at 
Bainville, Mont. 

There is a movement on foot toward building a 
new union elevator at Hatton, Wash., and thus abol- 
ish the sack system cf handling grain. It will be 
operated by the Farmers’ Unien. 

W. H. McCormick’s grain and hay establishment 
at Billings, Mont., was robbed for the fourth time 
this summer on September 18, when the thieves 
secured nothing for their trouble. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co., grain exporters at Seattle- 
Wash., have leased the Great Northern Elevator at 
Smith Cove, Wash. 
350,000 bushels, but has been idle for the past 
three years. It has already commenced receiving 
grain. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 

Work on the elevators at Mount Cory, Ohio, is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

Botzum Bros, of Akron, Ohio, have just completed 
their new grain elevator at Delphos, Ohio. 

The Miller Grain Co. of Vassar, Ind., is a new 
incorporation. It has a capital stock of $20,000. 

R. L. Bond of Oaktown, Ind., has ordered from 
the Richardson Scale Co. an Automatic Elevator 
Scale. 


An Improved Hall Signaling Grain Distributor 
will be instalied in the Applegate Elevator at Ap- 
plegate, Mich. : 

The Richmond Elevator Company will operate 
a Richardson Country Elevator Scale in their mill 
at timmett, Mich. 

Schalth Bros. of Anderson, Ind., have just fin- 
ished a 16x42 brick power house and a 75-foot stack 
at their mill and elevator. 

M. J. Brown’s Elevator at Hebron, Ind., is in- 
stalling a Richardson Automatic Scale, to weigh 
1,000 bushels of grain per hour. 

Bernard Bunke will erect a $/0,000 grain ele- 
vator at Cincinnati, Ohio. It will be three stories 
high and 40x145 feet in dimensions. 


The Bad Axe Grain Co. of Bad Axe, Mich., will 
install an Improved Hall Signaling. Grain Distrib- 
ulor in its elevators at Bad Axe and McGregor, 
Mich. 


An elevator of reinforced concrete construction, 
85 feet high with three additional stories of bricx, 
is being built for the Gwinn Milling Co. at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It will have 23 concrete bins. 


An Automatic Hlevator Scale for weighing 1,000 
bushels hourly will be installed by Tranchant & 
Fennell in their mill at Osborne, Ohio, the Rich- 
ardson Scale Company supplying the machine. 


Edward I, Isbell, Edwin R. Riethmiller of Jack- 
son, Mich., and Jesse T. Wilson of Pinconning, 
Mich., are the incorporators of the Pinconning Hle- 
vator Co. An investment of $5,000 is represented. 

Carl Ford of La Grange, Ind., expects to open 
the newly built elevator at Mongo, Ind., which he 
has leased from William C. Hawk, just as soon as 
the Valley line effects an interchange system with 
connecting roads. 


J. T. Sims, A, E. Betts and D. L. Brookie, form- 
ing the J. T. Sims Grain Co., have purchased the 
Dillon & Sellars Elevator and mill at Frankfort, 
Ind., taking possession last month. Dillon & Sears 
secured two elevators in Indiana and one in Illinois, 
besides a cash consideration representing several 
thousand dollars, 


The Niles Grain Co. of Niles, Mich., which is a 
branch of the Pears-East Grain Co. of Buchanan, 
Mich., recently leased the grain bins on the second 
ficor of the Michigan Central freight house at 
Niles. The bins have a capacity of 10,000 bushels, 
but have not been used for some years. The new 


The building has a capacity of’ 
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company will install a hopper and gasoline engine, 
besides making numerous repairs and improve- 
ments, 

The Melrose Milling Co. of Emmett, Ind., has 
ordered an Automatic Elevator Scale, weighing 
4% bushels at a discharge, from the Richardson 
Scale Co. One will also be placed in the Evans- 
ville plant. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA, 


A Mr. Samuelson is building an elevator at Alex- 
andria, Neb. 

Five Omaha grain companies plan large elevators 
for next year. 

It is rumored a new elevator 
Dodge City, Kan. 

P. S. Heacock is building an addition to his ele- 
vator at Shubert, Neb. 

There is a proposition on foot to build an ele- 
vator at Centralia, Mo. 

The new Deal Elevator has been completed 
at Hoskins, Neb., and is now receiving grain, 

The Galloway Grain Co. has leased the Martin 
Elevator at Harper, Kan., and is operating it. 

A large addition is being built on to the Farmers’ 
Grain & Stock Co.’s elevator at Uehling, Neb. 

C. R. Rixon of St. John, Kan., has acquired a half 
interest in A. Aitkens’ elevator at Stafford, Kan. 

Protzman & Embank will rebuild the elevator 
and flour mill at Paola, Kan., which burned down 
last month, 

A complete 20,000-bushel elevator has just been 
placed in operation at Liberal, Kan., by the Liberal 
Elevator Co. ; 

Christian Bros. are about to build an elevator 
near the Rock Port Roller Mills, which they own, 
at Rock Port, Mo. 

A. F. Jenne is building a new grain elevator at 
Eureka, Kan., which ke will operate in connection 
with a grain elevator, 


W. C. Young and H. A. Anderson have sold their 
grain elevator and business at Jamestown, Kan., 
to J. L. Wilkins of Cedar Point. 


Conditions seem favorable for a farmers’ elevator 
at Pohacico, Neb. Two meetings of prospective 
stockholders have already been held. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile Co. of Stafford, 
Kan., which is capitalized at $10,000. 


It is now stated the Nebraska Hay & Grain Co. 
may build its proposed elevator at Omaha, Neb., be- 
fore fall is over, instead of waiting until spring. 


The Hudson Grain & Supply Co. have started 
the construction of an elevator at Ellenwood, Kan. 
It is located on the Missouri Pacifie right-of-way. 


A charter has been granted the farmers grain 
company, which was organized a year or so ago 
at Kingman, Kan. It is known as the Farmers’ 
Grain & Mercantile Co. 


Williams & Wilson are building a three-story 
elevator at Ottawa, Kan., which will be an addition 
to their present plant. It is 20x60 feet in size and 
is of cribbed construction. 


Articles of incorporation have just been filed 
by the Updike Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb. It is 
capitaiized at $50,000 by Nelson B. Updike, A. 
Edgecomb and F, A. Howard. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Waterloo Elevator Co. of Waterloo, Neb., which is 
capitalized at $10,000. Those interested are James 
C. Robinson, Mary L. Robinson and Robert E. 
Neitzel. 


During the month the Carvers-Vondorn Elevator 
Co. of Ohama, Neb., amended its charter so as to 
change its name to the Carvers Elevator Co. J. A. 
Carvers is president and Chester D. Sturdevant 
is secretary, 


Gibbon & Reid are building a new elevator and 
mill at Burlington, Kan., on the site of the old mill 
and elevator. The elevator will have a capacity of 
20,000 bushels and measures 34x40 feet. A 25-horse- 
power gasoline engine will be used for power. 


Among the more prominent incorporations is the 
Wright-Leet Grain Co. of Lincoln, Neb. It has a 
capital stock of $100,000 and is controlled by John 
B. Wright, E. Leet and F. E. Roth. The Wright- 
Leet Grain Co. will operate stations on the line of 
the Rock Island. ‘The company has purchased from 
the Nebraska Elevator Co. of Lincoln the Rock 
Island Elevators held by that company, and, with 
these and additional ones purchased, starts with 
plants at Virginia, Rockford, Ellis, Clatonia, Narka, 
Rustin, Jennings, Selden and Murdock, Neb. It is 
expected to add other stations from time to time. 
Mr. Wright was with the Nebraska Elevator Co. 
for many years and still holds an interest in that 
company, which, after selling its Rock Island sta- 


will be built at 


tions, has ten buying stations left, all on the line 
of the Union Pacific, 

The Stromer Grain & Supply Co. of Muriel, Neb., 
has been organized with a capital stock of $6,000. 
Among those interested are Stephen Sivigle, presi- 
dent; and John Heye, secretary. 

The new Sarbach-Camden Elevator at Rossville, 
Kan., is now receiving grain. It is completely 
equipped with the latest machinery, including a 
15-horsepower gas engine. A deep well has been 
dug and a large tank on a 60-foot tower will be put 
up for fire protection. A feed mill is also running. 

It is learned that the Merriam & Holmquist Co. 
of Omaha, Neb., is planning to add to Elevator “B.” 
next spring. Steels tanks with a capacity of from 
500,000 to 750,000 bushels will be erected. The 
present building now holds 150,000 bushels, but 
has a handling capacity of 75 cars a day, so can 
easily be increased to 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Elevator “A” holds 600,000 bushels. 


THE DAKOTAS. 

An elevator is being built at Tokio, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator company is proposed at Har- 
wood, N. D. 

Another elevator—the seventh—is going up at 
Mohall, N. D. 

A new grain elevator is under construction at 
Columbus, N. D. 

A new Farmers’ Elevator has just been com- 
pleted at Alice, N, D. 

There is some talk of another elevator being 
built at Wolsey, S. D. 

I. F. Connole and N. Nelson are building an ele- 
vator at Lignite, N. D. 

W. H. Walters has purchased the Crown Ele- 
vator at Marvin, S. D. 

Von Seggern Bros. have opened their new ele- 
vator at Gregory, S. D. 

A 30,000-bushel elevator.is being built at Loraine, 
N. D., by McCabe Bros. 

A new elevator is being built by the Security Ele- 
vator Co. at Tolstoy, S. D. 

A farmers’ elevator will be established by farm- 
ers around Bowbells, N. D. 

The D. S. B. Johnson Land Co. has secured an 
elevator site at Litchville, N. D. 

J. A. Martin is arranging to build an elevator at 
Lowden, Bowman County, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Kramer, N. D., is 
building an annex to its elevator. 

There is talk of building a farmers’ and mer- 
chants’ elevator at Esmond, N. D. 

Fred B. Peek has a new 25,000-bushel elevator on 
his farm just out of Edgely, N. D. 

B, W. Ketcham of Madison, S. D., has acquired 
an elevator at Willow Lakes, S. D. 

Connale Bros. & Co. have a 30,000-bushel elevator 
under construction at Loraine, N. D. 

An addition 30 feet long is being built onto the 
Farmers’ Elevator at Delmont, N. D. 

The Valley Grain Co. has started the machinery 
in its new elevator at Warwick, N. D. 

M. B. Lytle is building a new elevator at Drake, 
N. D., making the sixth for the town. 

Workmen are engaged in the construction of the 
John D. Gruber Elevator at Tolna, N. D. 

G. K. Melby and John Bock of Kenmare have 
entered the grain business at Niobe, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Elkton, S. D., is 
pow operating its newly completed elevator. 

The MecGlenn Blevator and the Ambrose Eleva- 
tor have both been opened at Crosby, N. D. 

A new elevator will be erected by the J. H. 
Scroggs Elevator Co. at Miranda, S. D., this fall. 

The Amenia Elevator Co. of Amenia, N. D., has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 

The Northwestern and Chaffee Milling Co. are 
each building elevators at Pickert’s Siding, N. D. 

Otto A. Kaiser lately completed a new grain ele- 
vator at Ferney, S. D., but has already disposed 
of it. 

It is reported the Dickinson (N. D.) Mercantile 
Co, has leased a site for an elevator at Mandan, 
Na 

It is proposed by the Commercial Club at Minot, 
N. D., to lease an elevator and place a buyer in 
charge. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Garden City, S. D., 


is building a new elevator with a capacity of 20,000 


bushels. 


E. W. Ketcham of Madison, S. D., has acquired 
H. J. Jacobhagen & Co.’s elevator at Willow Lake, 
S. D. Mr. Ketcham was formerly of the firm of 


Stoddard & Ketcham, which owned a line of ele- 
vators. 


Casperry & Simons of Herrick, S, D., are install- 
ing an Improved Hall Signaling Distributor in their 
elevator, 


The Heaton Lumber Co.’s new elevator at Fes- 
senden, N. D., has been opened, with B. L. Gulden 
in charge. 


The Imperial Elevator Co, is building an elevator 
at Loraine, N. D., which will have a capacity of 
30,000 bushels. 


Work has practically been completed on the new 
elevator the Ostroot Co, of Lake Preston is building 
at Harrold, S. D. 


Fred Ryan recently purchased C. Bennett’s inter- 
est in the elevator which the two have conducted 
at Artesian, S. D, 


Nels Enge of Minneapolis, Minn., is remodeling 
the roller mill at Clifford, N. D., which he acquired, 
into a grain elevator, 


The elevator belonging to the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Co., which recently burned at McCanna, 
N. D., will be rebuilt. 


William Krolter will equip his grain elevators at 
Herrick and Gregory, S. D., with Improved Hall 
Signaling Distributors. 

The Cavalier Milling Co. has purchased the Na- 


tional Elevator at Cavalier, N. D., and will operate 
it as a shipping house, 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co, at Norma has work 
well started on its 25,000-bushel elevator. It will 
cost $4,400 when done. 


William Marshall has acquired the controlling 
interest in the Farmers’ Elevator at Castlewood, 
S. D., which he operates. 


Saule & Shepard are just completing their 50,000- 
bushel elevator at Maxbass, N. D., which replaces 
the one burned on July 4. 


A new elevator is being constructed for the Na- 
tional Elevator Co, at Brocket, N. D., which re- 
places the one that burned. 


The Atlantic Elevator at Minto, N. D., has opened 
up its doors, with J. J. Sweeney, formerly with the 
Eli Salards Co., in charge. 


About one hundred farmers have organized an 
elevator company at Elk Point, S. D., and it is quite 
possible will build an elevator. 


Doering & Hirsch have transferred their elevator 
at Gardner, N, D., to the’Gribbin Grain Co. J. A. 
Fox has been retained as agent. 


After having been closed for two years, the 
Peavey Elevator at Grandin, N. D., has been reop- 
ened, with Mr, Hadlock in charge, 


It is reported a farmers’ elevator company has 
purchased the Cargill & Hyde Elevator at Trent, 
S. D. S. M. Sorenson is in charge, 


A. A, Truax of Mitchell, S. D., has commenced 
the rebuilding of his elevator at Burbank, S. Ds; 
which was burned some time since. 


The Lockwood elevator at Rugby, N. D., has been 
sold to an organization of 200 farmers of Pierce 
County. It is now being overhauled. 


A crew of workmen have taken down the Impe- 
rial Elevator at McCumber, N. D., and shipped it to 
Hong, N. D., where it is being rebuilt. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Crystal, N. D., has 
completed its elevator at Voltaire, N. D., which will 
be in charge of A. M. Thompson of Crystal. 


A Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been formed at 
Washburn and an elevator secured. J. B. O’Hara 
of Boyd, Minn., has been engaged as manager. 


Edward Kraling and W. T. Greely of Donny- 
brook, N. D., will enter the grain business at 
Coulee and other points on the Great Northern. 


Lester McGlenn, general manager of the McGlenn 
line of elevators, is at Ambrose, N. D., superintend- 
ing the construction of an elevator for his company. 


Recently the Duluth Elevator Co. sold its elevator 
at Bathgate, N. D., to the Bathgate Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. Mr. Mahony will be retained as manager. 


Fergen & Co. have lately remodeled and im- 
proved their elevator at Parkston, S. D. A gasoline 
engine has been installed and a brick office built. 


A Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been organized at 
Nunda, S. D., with a capitalization of $12,000. Ole 
Overski was chosen president, Simon Saur sec- 
retary. 


Construction work on the new 40,000-bushel ele- 
vator the Lyon Elevator Co. is building at Edgely, 
N. D., is well under way. It is on the Northern 
Pacific. 


A new elevator has been completed for the Burns 
Elevator & Lumber Co. at Glen Ullin, N. D. The 
company is incorporated for $25,000 and has as its 
officers J. C. Burns, president; W. T. Moore, secre- 
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tary and treasurer, and Michael Meyer, general 
manager. The elevator has a capacity of 40,000 
bushels. 


W. Z. Sharp of Artesian has lately acquired from 
the Moody County Grain Co. of Egan, S. D., the ele- 
vator at Fiandreau, S. D., and has placed George 
Hodge in charge. 


W. H. McCutchin of Minot has opened up an ele- 
yator at Ross, N. D. He was for some time man- 
ager of the Surrey Farmers’ Elevator as well as 
the one at Minot. 

The Farmers’ Store & Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated at Balfour, N. D., with a capitalization 
of $49,800. P. H. Morarity, J. W. Morarity and 
others are interested. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Beach, N. D., with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are J. D, Halstead, George Gilbertson, 
Karl Olson and others. 


The Farmers’ Exchange Elevator has opened for 
ihe season at Long Prairie, Minn. Frank J. Stepan 
is buyer. The company’s elevator at Broweryille 
is also receiving grain. 

Heuter & Heuple have acquired W. H. McClusky 
& Sons’ Elevator at McCluskey, N. D., and are rep- 
resented by BE. J. Kludt, formerly with the Wash- 
ington Grain & Feed Co. 


Albert Durisch has sold his elevator and grain 
business at Plankinton, S. D., to Frank De Celle 
and the latter’s son, Paul De Celle of Sioux City, 
Iowa. The new owners are in possession. 


A Farmers’ Elevator Co. has recently been organ- 
ized at Dunseith, N. D., with a capitalization of $10,- 
000. Among those interested are Homer E. Smith, 
Angus Gillespie, Louis La France and others. 


The Heaton Lumber Co.’s new elevator at Fes- 
senden, N. D., is open. It has a capacity of 40,000 
bushels. The building is of cribbed construction 
£4x35x50 feet in size, and stands 70 feet high, 


J. F. Sophy, Sr., recently transferred his elevator 
at Garretson, S. D., to Fresvik, Arneson & Co, for 
the consideration of $3,000. Nels Fresvik, A. Lar- 
son and J. J. Arneson comprise the new company. 


F. J. Reid and M. D. Burge have lately acquired 
the property of the Western Elevator Co. at Estel- 
line, S. D., which has been managed by William 
Marshall. The elevator is said to be one of the 
Lest in the country, 


One of the latest incorporations is the Farmers’ 
Eievator Co. of Voss, N. D., which is capitalized at 
$20,000. Among those interested are Albert Heron 
of Voss, Joseph F. Lovin of Grafton, N. D., Adolph 
Hlubek of Voss and others. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 
BE. R. Williams of Climax, Kan., is adding to his 
elevator. 


Protzman & Embank are rebuilding the elevator 
at Paola, Kan. 


Byrnes & Feignney have their new elevator well 
under way at Emmett, Kan. 


T. J. Hook has completed his 25,000-bushel grain 
elevator at Hardinsburg, Ky. 


S. D. Scott & Co, of Norfolk, Va., have ordered 
an Automatic Elevator Scale from the Richardson 
Secale Co. 

S. D. Scott & Co. will have a Richardson Auto: 
matic Scale installed to handle oats in their plant 
at Norfolk, Va. 

The Western Milling and Elevator Co. has com- 
menced the erection of an elevator and warehouse 
at Rigby, Utah. 

Recently two Richardson Automatic Scales were 
ordered by the Amarillo Mill & Elevator Co. of 
Amarillo, Texas. 

E. H. Reed has razed his old elevator at Ne- 
braska City, Neb., and will build another with a 
capacity of 10,000 bushels. 

Gwinn Bros, & Co. have ordered a Richardson 
Automatic Portable Bagging Scale for their plant 
at Huntington, Ky. 

John C. Danes of Newkirk has opened a grain 
office at Winfield, Kan., under the firm name of 
the Christy Grain Co. 

Bolin, Hall & Co., of which O. C. Armstrong is 
the manager, are constructing a 20,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Hooker, Okla, 

Henry Schaffert, who recently acquired the ele- 
vator at Rock Creek, Kan., is remodeling it into 
a 10,000-bushel elevator. 

The Midland Mill & Elevator Co. of Muskogee, 
I. T., has opened its new plant, which includes a 
700,000-bushel grain elevator. 

Articles of incorporation have been received by 
the Morristown Vehicle & Grain Co. of Morristown, 
Hamblen County, Tenn, The company is capitalized 


at $25,000, with S. C. Harrell, P. M. Bewley, T. S. 
Myers and J. W. Richardson as stockholders. 


A Richardson Automatic Scale has been shipped 
to the Star Mill & Elevator Co. at Amarillo, Texas. 


Another grain warehouse is being erected by the 
McLemore Grain Co. of Nashville, Tenn., in addi- 
tion to its present structure. 

A Richardson Automatic 1,000-bushel Elevator 
Seale has been ordered by the Colorado Milling Co. 
for its plant at Kersey, Colo. 

A Richardson Automatic Seale for bagging grain 
in 214-bushel lots has recently been ordered by 
R. C. Stone of Springfield, Mo. 

There is talk among local capitalists at Cleburne, 
Texas, which points toward the erection of a grain 
elevator of modern construction. 

The work of repairing the Holmquist Grain Co.’s 
elevator at Wausa, Neb., has been completed. A 
large addition was built for oats. 


The Pelkey Construction Co. of Wichita, Kan., 
lately purchased four elevator scales from the 
Richardson Scale Co. of New York. 


J. J. Keel and W. L. Keel of Gainesville, Texas, 
contemplates establishing a public terminal and 
transfer elevator at Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Richardson Seale Co. has sold a sacking 
scale, to weigh five bushels at a discharge, to the 
Mutual Grain & Supply Co. of Savannah, Ga. 


A Richardson Automatic Elevator Scale of 1,000 
bushels’ hourly capacity has been ordered by the 
Pelkey Construction Co. for L. H. Powell of Eldo- 
rado, Kan. 


It is proposed to have the railroads entering 
Richmond, Va., build a modern grain elevator in 
that city, as there is none in the city which is 
serviceable, 

William Bondies & Co. will have the Richardson 
Scale Co, install an Automatic Elevator Scale to 
weigh 1,000 bushels of grain an hour in their plant 
at Durant, I. T. 


The newly incorporated Farmers’ Grain, Fuel & 
Livestock Co. of Pond Creek, Okla., has purchased 
the McGivney Elevator at that place, for the con- 
sideration of $3,750. : 


The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Fort Worth, Texas, is interesting himself in a 
stock company which proposes the erection of a 
1,000,000-bushel elevator. 


The West-Stegall Grain & Commission Co. of 
Montgomery, Ala., recently installed an Automatic 
Seale from the Richardson Scale Co. for use in 
weighing grain and meal into bags. 


The H. O. Robinson Grain Co. of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has placed an order for an Auto- 
matic Sacking Scale, to weigh three bushels at a 
charge, with the Richardson Scale Co. 


Hoskinson & Collins will erect an elevator at 
Burrton, Kan., on the site of C. A. Dundon’s 
plant. Mr. Dundon will be forced to move his ele- 
vator, as the lease of his site has expired. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Western Grain & Elevator Co. of St. Louis, Mo. It 
is capitalized at $20,000, and the stock is held by 
C. E. Miller, F. A. Miller and G, A. Buder, 


An order from the Hamiter-Busbey Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has been placed with the Richardson 
Scale Co. of New York for a further scale to weigh 
corn meal at the plant in Shreveport, La. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Yukon Grain Co. of Yukon, Okla., which is capital- 
ized at $5,000. Among those interested are J. F. 
and F. L. Groutil, Anton Dobry and others: 


Incorporation papers have been granted the 
Osage Grain Co. of Fairfax, Okla., which is capi- 
talized at $20,000. The stock is held by Thomas F. 
McGraw, Jesse H. McNabb and James M. Moody. 


The Terminal Grain Co. of Fort Worth, Tarrant 
County, Texas, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $30,000. Those interested are J. V. Neu- 
haus, G. E. Cranz and W. W. Manning of Houston. 


An order for a Richardson Automatie Elevator 
Seale with a capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour has 
recently been placed by the Osage Grain & Ele- 
vator Co. of Fairfax, Okla., through the Barnard 
Machinery Co. 


A building 116x176 feet in size, which will have 
a capacity of 160,000 bushels, is being built by the 
Fowler Grain Co. on the Cotton Belt railroad at 
Texarkana, Ark. It will be able 1o load a car in 
farty minutes. 


Bailey & Sons, wholesale and retail grain and 
seed merchants of Salt Lake City, Utah, have filed 
incorporation papers, their business having shown 
such a decided tendency to increase. A capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000 is given. P. E. Banker, for three 
years Bradstreet’s superintendent at that place, has 


resigned to become vice-president of the Bailey & 


Sons Co. 8S. N. Bailey is secretary and Burt Bailey 
is manager. The business has been established 
since 1865. 


The West End Elevator Co. has been chartered 
at Nashville, Tenn., with a capital stock of $25,000. 
J. C. McLemore has promoted the enterprise, which 
is planned to increase the business facilities of the 
McLemore Grain Co., which will operate the ele- 
vator, About $10,000 will be spent in improve- 
ments. When the additions are completed the 
plant will have a capacity of twenty-five cars of 
sacked grain a day, ten cars of bulk grain and ten 
ot hay. The elevator is located in West Nashville. 


Walter Webb and H. H. Maury, constituting the 
firm of Webb & Maury, closed a deal on September 
24 whereby they gained possession of the Mer- 
chants’ Grain Elevater and Warehouse at Memphis, 
Tenn. The price paid W. B. Mallory was $60,000. 
Ic is planned to connect this plant with the new 
buildings which are now being built to replace the 
piant burned August 6. When completed the firm 
will have a storage capacity of 300,000 bushels and 


a handling capacity of about 75 or 100 carloads per. 


day. The plant has a railroad frontage on both 
the Illinois Central and the Frisco tracks of 600 
feet, which, including the branches of these sys- 
tems, gives them railroad facilities on four of the 
railroads entering Memphis. Fred Friediine, Chi- 
cago, is remodeling the old Merchants’ Ele- 
vator. The house when finshed will have 100,- 
000 bushels’ storage capacity and handling capacity 
of 30 cars daily in and out. He is also building a 
concrete warehouse, 9x120 feet, and two stories in 
height. 


CANADIAN, 
The Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., has started to do 
business at Calgary, Alta. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator is being erected by the 
Northern Elevator Co. at Tyvan, Man. 


Another elevator—the fifth—is being built at 


Conger, Sask., by the Conger Lumber Co. 


It is now announced that the Northern Elevator 
Co. will not build at Pipestone, Sask., this year. 


'A 30,000-bushel grain elevator has been erected 
by the Northern Elevator Co. at Bienfait, Man. 


W.N. Rennie and T. M. Scott have dissolved the 
grain firm of Rennie & Scott at Winnipeg, Man. 


Grain is being received in the new elevator at 
Kennedy, Sask., erected by the Saskatchewan Ele- 
vator Co. 


An elevator is going up at Swift Current, Sask., 
and will soon be ready for grain. Another one is 
contemplated at this place. 


George W. Peavey, former president of F. W. 
Peavey & Co., the Minneapolis elevator company 
which has interests in Canada, has withdrawn from 
the firm. 


P. McIntosh & Son of Toronto, Ont., will install 
an Automatic Elevator Scale to weigh one bushel 
of grain per discharge. It will be supplied by the 
Richardson Seale Co. 


The Colonia] Grain Co. has been incorporated at 
Winnipeg, Man., with a capital stock of $150,000. 
The directors are J. C. Gage, K. B. Stoddard, T. H. 
Hatchard, W. C. Leistikow and A. Reid. 


The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co. has been making 
extensive improvements on its elevator at Days- 
land, Alta. The engine room and office have been 
rebuilt and the warehouse has been remodeled. 


G. W. Lamson has been appointed grain agent 
at Winnipeg, Man., for the C. P. R., for whom he 
has been acting as traveling auditor. His office 
will be in the city freight department until the 
grain exchange is completed. 


It is reported the British-American (Peavey) 
Elevator Co., which operates a big line of eleva- 
tors in Canada, has been reorganized as the Port 
Arthur Elevator Co. The alteration is one of 
name only and does not affect the officers. 


C. A. Garton, a member of an English firm of 
scientific seed growers, has been at Regina, Sask., 
where he announced his firm intended to establish 
a branch on a large scale in Canada. He is now 
touring the western portion of the dominion in 
search of a location. 


John Love and C, R. Tryon of Winnipeg, Man., 
have disposed of all their interests in the Winnipeg 
Eleyator Co. to E. C. Warner, F. S. Piper, F. E. 
Kenaston and Walter Douglas of Minneapolis and 
W. R. McWilliams of Winnipeg. All of the new 
owners are interested in the Canadian Elevator Co. 
Mr. Williams, manager of the latter, will also have 
charge of the new property. The paid-up capital 
of the Winnipeg. Elevator Co. is $375,000, while 
that of the Canadian Elevator Co, is $500,000, The 
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new possession includes sixty elevators. The com- 
pany from which Mr, John Love is retiring, and of 
which he has been president, was formed in 1897, 
and was then known as Bready, Love & Tryon, and 
eighteen months later was changed to The Winni- 
reg Elevator Co. 


A rumor says the McCabe Elevator Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has secured a site from the Great 
Northern Railroad at Brandon, Man., for a 35,000 
or 50,000 bushel elevator. The company is building 
a line of elevators on both the Brandon, Saskat- 
chewan & Hudson Bay and the Midland, the Mani- 
toba lines of the Great Northern. 


EASTERN.. 


W. H. Cunningham of Malden, Mass., has let the 
contract for a new $7,000 grain elevator. 

The Acme Milling Co. of Olean, N. Y., has or- 
dered an Automatic Elevator Seale from the Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

D. F. Howard, who resides on the Gilbertville 
road, near Ware, Mass., is having a new building 
erected for use in his grain business. 

Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co. of Newark, N. J., have 
ordered the Richardson Scale Co. to furnish them 
four Automatic Scales to bag their grain. 

Root; Neal & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., have ordered 
from the Richardson Scale Co, an Automatic Scale 
for weighing 1,000 bushels of grain per hour. 

Articles of incorporation haye been granted the 
West Brooklyn Farmers’ Elevator Co. of West 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Those interested include J. W. 
Thies, John Halmaier and Laurent Gehant. , 

F, A. Sherwin has practically completed his new 
grain store at Grotin, Mass., which occupies a 
building 65x82 feet. It is equipped with a gasoline 
engine and modern machinery. The building stands 
op a cement foundation and is sided with cement. 

Incorporation papers have been filed by the Cape 
Vincent Hay & Grain Co, of Cape Vincent, N. Y., 
which proposes to deal in farm products. The cap- 
ital stock is $15,000. The incorporators are Adam 
A. Gray, Cape Vincent, N. Y.; Edward N. Jackson, 
New York, Edwin P. Rector and Earl.G. Cooley, 
Point Peninsula, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 

Cargill & Co. are building an elevator at Hixton, 
Wis. 

Shelby Bros. 
Clarissa, Minn. 

G. O. Helvig has leased the Carlson Elevator at 
Dawson, Minn. ~ 

A farmers’ elevator company may be organized 
at Adrian, Minn. 

Grain is being received at the Farmers’ Elevator 
in Ivanhoe, Minn. 

The R. E. Jones Co. is building a new grain ele- 
vator at Pepin, Wis. 

E. A. Brown of Luverne, Minn., is building a 
grain elevator at Cactus, Minn. 

Charles Franzin has opened the Anchor Grain 
Elevator at Bingham Lake, Minn. 

The R. E. Jones Co. has its elevator at Zambro 
Falls, Minn., ready for its opening. 

G. A. Buck of Eau Claire, Wis., contemplates 
erecting an elevator at Stanley, Wis. 

P. McCargar has leased the Ball Hlevator on 
the N. P. tracks at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

C. M. Larson of Herford, Minn., has opened the 
McDonald Elevator at Bird Island, Minn. 


An elevator is being built by the St. Johns Grain 
Co. at Gray Siding, near Lake Crystal, Minn. 

BE. C. Brandes has completed his new 1,800- 
bushel elevator for the storage of rye at Isanti, 
Minn. 

A new elevator may be built by the Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co. at Sedan, Minn., next 
spring. 

Grain is being received at the Gary Farmers’ Hle- 
vator, Gary, Minn., where Halvor Degerness is in 
charge. 

The Peavey Elevator at Kasota, Minn., has been 
sold to the Van Dusen Elevator Co., which is op- 
erating it. 

The Browerville (Minn.) Farmers’ Exchange has 
reopened its elevator, with Frank Lucas of Iona 
in charge. 

After two years of idleness the H. A. Brown 
Elevator at Kenyon, Minn., has been opened by 
T. Homme. 

Mayor L. T. Tollefson is installing a dump scale 
and other modern improvements in his elevator at 
Lanesboro, Minn. 

W. D. Gregory and W. J. Jennison of Minneapo- 
lis, representing the Powers Elevator Co., have 
lately purchased the Hyde and Cargill elevators 
at Mapleton, Minn., from J. H. Dobie & Co., re- 


are building a grain elevator at 
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cent owners. J, H. Dobie has been retained in 
the employ of the new firm. 


Sage Bros. have lately opened an elevator at Ka- 
sota, Minn., which place they will hereafter make 
their headquarters. 


E. R. Phipps has purchased the Woodworth Ele- 
vator at Callaway, Minn., and is operating it as the 
Farmers’ Elevator. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. has 
opened its elevator at Erskine, Minn., with Mr. 
Dahlberg in charge. 


Harvey Wilkinson has entered the grain busi- 
ness at Albert Lea, Minn., and has reopened the 
Wilkinson Elevator. 


The new building belonging to the Hampton 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. has been 
opened at Hampton, Minn. 

Will Pierce of Dexter has leased the Larrabee 
Elevator at Le Roy, Minn., and placed Gilbert 
Miller in charge as manager. 

F, Fahlstrand and A. W. Wells have leased the 
Duluth Elevator and have established an independ- 
ent elevator at Herman, Minn. 


The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Co. has 
started up its elevator at Dalton, Minn. The 
Farmers’ Elevator is also running. 

The Rex Elevator Co., which has secured the 
old Sheffield Elevator at Randolph, Minn., is mak- 
ing extensive improvements on the plant. 


The Plymouth Elevator at Winnebago City, Minn., 
has changed hands and Aaron Dones, the former 
manager, has been transferred to Slayton, Minn. 

Extensive repairs are being made on the build- 
ing of the Woodworth Elevator Co, at Hallock, 
Minn. A new Fairbanks-Morse engine has been in- 
stalled. 

The M. C. Wright Grain Co. of Duluth, Minn., 
has changed its name to the Iron Range Grain 
Co. George A. Camerson is secretary of the cor- 
poration. 

Johnson, Bluhm & Co. have leased the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Eagle Bend, Minn. The National Ele- 
vator at that place has been leased to the Inter- 
state Elevator Co. 


The Atlantic Elevator Co. is rebuilding its plant, 
lately burned at Sedan, Minn. The new plant will 
contain ten grain bins, all hopper-bottom, and will 
be thoroughly modern. 


The Columbia Elevator Co. has purchased the 
E. W. Sumner Elevator at Hutchinson, Minn., and 
placed A. H. Nieno in charge. It is on the Mil- 
waukee right of-way. 

A recent incorporation is the Algoma Grain Co. 
at Algoma, Wis., which has a capital stock of $20,- 
000. Those interested are Martin Brett, M. Melch- 
ior and Walter Knospe. 

President S. G, Nelson of the grain department 
of the Society of Equity has been investigating the 
conditions surrounding the building of a proposed 
elevator at Superior, Wis. 


The Hunting Elevator Co., which has elevators 
at Freeborn, Matawan and Pemberton, is building 
at Waldorf and St. Clair, Minn. These latter will 
be ready for this season’s crop. 

About two hundred farmers’ elevator companies 
of Minnesota will be .represented at a meeting 
called for December 10 at Minneapolis. It is pro- 
posed to perfect a general organization. 


The Columbia Elevator Co, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
kas succeeded E. N. Sumner in the ownership of 
the old McDonald Elevator at Cannon Falls, Minn. 
August Moses has been placed in charge. 


A. C. Ridenour is managing the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co.’s property which has just been opened 
at Steen, Minn. The property was purchased from 
its former owners after extended negotiating. 

Articles of incorporation have been granted the 
Cc. G. Ireys Elevator Co. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
which is capitalized at $200,000. Those interested 
are Charles G. Ireys, Karl L. Brackell and Nellie 
W. lreys. 

The new 50,000-bushel elevator built by the 
Osceola Mill & Elevator Co. at Osceola, Wis., is 
practically completed. It is 105 feet in height and 
is the Jargest plant along the Soo from St. Paul to 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Business men of Algoma, Wis., have organized 
a $20,000 company to conduct a grain and hay 
business. Ernst Bruemmer is president; W. 
Knosfe, vice-president; R. J. Ihlefeld, secretary; 
Frank Slaby, treasurer. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Lum-Hanks Elevator Co., with offices at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. It is capitalized at $50,000. The names 
of the persons forming this corporation are as fol- 
lows: George H. Lum, residing at Little Falls, 
Minn.; William P. Michie, residing at Little Falls, 
Minn., and Isaac B. Hanks, residing at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COMMISSION 


The Reaves Grain Company has been organized 
at Little Rock, Ark. The members of the new firm 
are A. S. Reaves, E, T. Reaves and W. L. Reaves. 


Harper & Ward, grain merchants of Des Moines, 
Iowa, have just removed their offices from the Good 
Block into larger quarters in the Fleming Build- 
ing. 

W. A. Freemire has withdrawn from the grain 
firm of Freemire, Remund & Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the business is continued by L. C. 
Remund and J. B. Gilfillan. 


Amended articles of incorporation 
filed by the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Minneapolis, Minn., increasing its 
from $1,000,000 to $1.500,000. 


Stephen A. McWhorter, vice-president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange and one of the older grain 
merchants of that city, has removed to Chicago, 
where he has engaged in the grain brokerage busi- 
ness, 


The Colonial Grain Co. of Winnipeg, Man., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 
to carry on a general grain business. The directors 
are J. C. Gage, R. B. Stoddart, T. H. Hatchard, 
W. C. Leistikow and A. Reid. 


The Nye-Scfineider-Fowler Co. of Omaha, Neb., 
has included the export business in their regular 
grain business, having recently exported several 
boatloads of Nebraska wheat through their export 
department in New York City. 


McGuire & Atwood, an old established firm of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Duluth, has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $300,000. The officers of 
the firm are H. G. Atwood, president; H. W. Stone, 
vice-president; Arthur McGuire, secretary and 
treasurer, 


The Teichmann Commission Co, of St. Louis, Mo., 
observed its fiftieth anniversary informally re- 
cently. Except for change of name from Teich- 
mann & Co. the firm is the same as that organized 
by its present president, Charles H. Teichmann, 
a half century ago. Mr. Teichmann is now 75 years 
of age, but is in good health and still the active 
business head of the firm. He was twice elected 
vice-president of the Merchants’ Exchange, 


It is reported that George W. Peavey has severed 
his connection with the firm of Ff. H. Peavey & Co. 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and will take an extensive 
trip abroad. The firm was organized last January 
to take over the grain and elevator business for- 
merly operated as a copartnership and bearing 
the same name as the present company. Mr. 
Peavey was president of the company, but had 
never taken an active interest in its management. 


The grain firms of Piper, Johnson & Co, and 
Whallon, Case & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., were 
merged on October 1 under the firm name of 
Whallon, Johnson & Case. The members of the 
firm include some of the best known and strongest 
grain men in the Northwest. There are J. F. 
Whallon, Denman F. Johnson, George P. and 
Charles Case and George C. Bagley, president of 
the Bagley Elevator Co. and the Atlantie Elevator 
Co., as well as Walter Douglas, George F. Piper 
and E. C. Warner, president of the Midland Linseed 
Oil Company. The firm has memberships in the 
Chicago Board of Trade and Stock Echange, Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, New York Stock 
Exchange, as well as other exchanges. The main 
office is in the Chamber of Commerce Building at 
Minneapolis. 


Very appropriate to the Corn Exposition at Chi- 
cago is the souvenir ear of corn which has been 
mailed the trade by Gardiner B. Van Ness, grain 
merchant in the Postal Telegraph Building, Chi- 
cago. It is to all appearance a miniature ear of 
corn, husk, tassel and wrapper, except the place 
for the ear itself, which is occupied by a first-class 
perfecto. The box in which it is mailed has printed 
thereon, “Who says the corn crop is a failure?” 
A little pamphlet) entitled “Twenty-Two Years in 
the Grain Trade” accompanies the gift and says: 

“With the clese of business September 30, 1907, 
I finished up my twenty-second year in the grain 
trade. As I started in quite young, I have the ad- 
vantage of this long experience while I am still at 
an age—36—when my faculties are most active— 
it enables me to offer advantages to you which 
few, if any, can offer, namely, the advantage of 
experience and comparative youth. This is no 
mere theoretical advantage, it is an actual, real, 
valuable advantage, and it will be yours if you favor 
me with your business and allow me to act as your 
Chicago representative.” 
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THE EXCHANGES 


The forty-ninth anrual report of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has been received. It gives 
statistics for the year ending December 31, 1906, 
and the fiscal year of the Chamber of Commerce 
ending April 1, 1907. 


Additional memberships of the Chicago Board 
of Trade will be retired as the result of a vote to 
levy an extra assessment of $25 a year for five 
years for this purpose. The proposition was 
adopted by a vote of 346 to 158. 

In future annual elections of the Chicago Board 
of Trade whenever a ticket for directors does not 
contain as many names as there are directors to be 
voted for the ballot is not to be counted. The 
same also applies to committees of arbitration and 
appeals. 

The Hast Side Elevator at Toledo is now charg- 
ing % cent per bushel for elevation, but is giving 
16 days’ free storage instead of 10, as was formerly 
the case. Four days of this is free to the buyer. 
The charge for storage has been raised 1% cent 
to % cent. 

Hereafter all “collect” messages received by 
members of the Duluth Board of Trade will be 
charged back to.customers. An amendment to 
the rules making this obligatory was recently 
adopted and failure to do so will be regarded as a 
violation of the commission rule. 

The members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
are considering a proposed change in the methods 
of clearing trades. lt is planned to adopt the sys- 
tem in yogue at Minneapolis, with a few important 
changes to bring it up to date. The new system 
of clearing trades will, if adopted, keep trades up 
to the market at all times and prevent the tying 
up of large amounts of money in margins on trades 
that have been closed for customers, but which 
have to be carried along on the books of commis- 
sion houses until they can be settled. The high- 
est courts have upheld the legality of the clearing 
house system as now in force in Minneapolis. 


An agreement has been reached by St. Louis 
grain commission -houses and the railroads enter- 
ing that city which provides for the payment of 
freight on grain shipments on the actual weight 
of the grain unloaded from the cars, the weights 
to be certified by the Merchants’ Exchange Weigh- 
ing Bureau or the weighmasters of the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois 
and Missouri. The grain companies agree to give 
bond for the payment of freight charges. It is 
hoped that the new arrangement will obviate all 
claims for overcharges by the commission men or 
claims for excessive weights by the railroad com- 
panies, 

At the fifteenth annual meeting of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Mutual Benefit Association, held 
recently, the executive committee composed of 
J. W. Fernald, George W. Stone, C. L. Dougherty, 
Frank Marshall and R. S. Lyon were re-elected. 
The association has paid $468,377 in benefits since 
its organization, an average of $2,754. There were 
eleven assessments the past year, and the aver- 
age cost to a member of 40 years of age was $40 
for $2,500 insurance. A resolution was passed in 
favor of incorporating a mortuary benefit to Board 
otf Trade memberships, declaring that it will make 
them worth three times their present value. It 
also requests the president and directors of the 
Board of Trade to appoint a committee of five to 
investigate the question. X 

The Omaha Grain Exchange is now settled in 
its new quarters in the Brandeis Building and a 
general exodus of grain firms from the Board of 
Trade to the new structure has followed. These 
companies have found quarters on the fifth floor 
of the Brandies Building: The J. H. Hamilton Co. 
C. D. Sturtevant, Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co., George 
C. Thompson, Anchor Grain Co., S. Vincent, E. E. 
Huntley, the J, Rosenbaum Co., the Armour Grain 
Co., Merriam & Holmquist, the Weekes Grain & 
Live Stock Co., the J. E. Van Dorn Commission 
Co., W. C. Sunderland and the Nebraska Hay & 
Grain Co. In addition the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. and the Omaha Grain Co. have found quarters 
in the new building. Logan & Bryan will remain 
in the-Board of Trade Building and the Updike 
Grain Co. and the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. will 
continue to occupy their present quarters in the 
Bee Building. 


ELECTION AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


The annual election of officers to the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce was held on October 3, 
when a ticket headed by John D. McMillan went 
in with practically no opposition. In addition to 
President McMillan the following were named: 


First vice-president, H. F. Douglas; second vice- 
president, G. F. Ewe. Board of directors, J. L. 
Tracy, J. R. Marfield, A. H, Poehler, F. M. Crosby, 
C. A. Magnuson and Henry L. Little. Board of ap- 
peals, Thomas N. Taylor, G. A. Duvigneaud and 
H. G. Fertig. Board of arbitration, L. G, Remund, 
J. R. Martin and D. A. McDonald. 

Mr. McMillan, the new president, is also presi- 
dent of the Osborne-MecMillan Co., vice-president 
of the Empire Elevator Co., a director of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis and identified with 
other important business enterprises. He is one 
of the most prominent members of the Chamber 
and has served several terms as vice-president 
and as director. The other officers are among the 
younger and more active element of the Chamber 
and an aggressive administration is predicted. 


WINNEPEG’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange the following officers and com- 
mittees were named: President, Jno. Fleming; 
vice-president, H. N. Baird; secretary-treasurer, C. 
N. Bell; council, Capel Tilt (Jas. Carruthers & 
Co.); E. W. Kneeland (British-American Elevator 
Co.); J. C. Gage (International Elevator Co.); G. 
V. Hastings (Lake of the Woods Milling Co.); W. 
J. Bettingen (Imperial Elevator Co.); G. B, Crowe 
(Northern Elevator Co.); Samuel Spink (Grain 
Commission); R. Muir (R. Muir & Co.); John 
Love (Winnipeg Elevator Co.); Alex. Reid (West- 
ern Elevator Co.), and W. A. Black (Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd.); committee of arbitration, S. 
Spink, T. H. Hatchard, Alex. Reid, Donald Morri- 
son, W. A. Matheson, N. Bawlf and F. N. McLaren; 
committee of appeals, 8S. P. Clark, E. W. Kneeland, 
W. W. MeMillan, W. A. Black, Thos. Thompson, 
A. R. Hargraft and W. L. Parrish. 

A number of reports were submitted and a 
large amount of business was transacted. It was 
announced that the new Exchange Building will 
be completed about the middle of next year. The 
structure will be seven stories high and will have 
70,000 square feet of office space in addition to that 
occupied by the Exchange. A recommendation 
was made to reduce the commission charge on 
oats from 1 cent per bushel to % cent. It was 
stated that the Exchange had made arrangements 
for direct wire service from Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, and also that the terminal elevators will 
shortly put into effect a system for securing cor- 
rect weights. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES AT OMAHA. 

Changes made in the constitution, by-laws and 
rules of the Omaha Grain Exchange have been 
fully ratified by the board of directors. The di- 
rectors feel that the growing importance of the 
market makes it essential that all the methods 
of doing business, including trading regulations 
and weighing and inspection rules, should con- 
form to the best stadards of the trade, and an 
honest effort has been made in this revision to 
bring about the adoption of recognized standards. 

Generally speaking, the changes made were as 
follows: Membership.—Gives the Membership 
Committee power to issue a ticket good for’ 30 
days to a representative of a member when that 
member is incapacitated, by absence or illness, 
from attending the sessions of the Mxchange. This 
change was made so that the memberships may 
all be exercised actively. Empowers the Member- 
ship Committee to extend trading and floor privi- 
leges to applicants for membership pending their 
election. This carries with it all the privileges of 
membership except that of voting. Deliveries on 
Contracts.—Under the old rules the requirement 
was that grades of this market and destination 
weights would be accepted in making deliveries 
unless otherwise agreed by the parties. The rule 
now reads that delivery must be made on Omaha 
Grain Exchange weights and grades, except that 
settlement may be made on shippers’ weights when 
so agreed between the buyer and seller at the 
time of sale. All members buying grain to arrive 
at Omaha must, under the new rules, negotiate for 
same subject-to Omaha terms. This has hereto- 
fore been optional as to weights. Inspection and 
Weighing.—The rules governing inspection and 
weighing have been thoroughly revised. The 
grades of all kinds of grain at the Omaha mar: 
ket have been made to correspond as nearly as 
possible with the grades at the principal primary 
grain markets. The following additional grades of 
grain have been adopted: Grades for Pacific 
wheat, durum (or macaroni) wheat, flint corn, 4 
yellow corn, 4 color oats, clipped oats, No, 1 feed 
barley, bay brewing barley, Chevalier barley, 

This is the first time that the rules have been 
revised since the organization of the Exchange in 
1903. All of the changes that have been made at 
various times since the Omaha rules were first 
issued in 1904 will be incorporated in a new vol- 
ume, which is now in the hands of the printer and 
which will be issued soon and distributed to the 
grain trade. 


PERSONAL 


Milburn Rust is managing the Rust Elevator at 
Altamont, Kan. 

Eli Brown is 
Hancock, Minn. 

Ben Kimber is buying grain for an elevator at 
Clitherall, Minn. 

Pete O’Toole of Crystal has charge of an ele- 
vator at Durbin, N. D. 

F. D. Lambertson of Adrian, Minn., has taken 
a position at Ireton, Minn. 


in charge of the elevator at 


Arthur Sen is manager of the Independent. 


Blevator at Orient, S. D. 


Hy Hunter has taken charge of the Homestead 
Elevator at Ottertail, Minn. 


W. Greenfield is in charge of the Regan & 
Lyness Elevator at Mercer, N. D. 


Howard Eastman will again be in charge of 
the Smith Elevator at Lake City, Minn. 

J. M. Bain has charge of the Peavey Elevator 
on the Great Northern at Ardock, N. D. 


J. J. Vogt is buying grain for the Hubbard & 
Palmer Elevator at Mountain Lake, Minn. 


William Cone of Northcote, Minn., is in charge 
of the National Elevator at Argyle, Minn. 


I. H. Wissenburg of Belvidere, Neb., is now 
at Kramer, Neb., in charge of an elevator. 


J. L. Vogel will buy grain for the Atlantic 
Elevator Co. in its house at Nashua, Minn. 


Jonas Holm is now in charge of the South 
Side Jones Elevator at Cannon Falls, Minn. 


J. GC. Case of Ellinwood, Kan., has gone to Great 
Bend, Kan., for the Moses Bros.’ Elevator Co. 


H. R. Baker of Dodge Center, Minn., has been 
made manager of an elevator at Hasby, N. D. 


W. C. Holland of Sisseton, S. D., has taken 
charge of the Sullivan Elevator at Tagus, N. D. 


A. Smith of Ruthton, Minn., has taken charge 
of the Northwestern Elevator at Florence, Minn. 
Don Abbott of Webster, S. D., has been en- 
gaged to operate the elevator at Milbank, S. D. 


M. G. Sheehan of Faribault, Minn., has taken 
charge of the Minnekota Elevator at Fessenden, 
Na DD: 


Frank Bowers of Fessenden, N. D., has taken 
charge of the Independent Elevator at Kensal, 
N. D. 

Walter Ford of St. Vincent, Minn., is running 
the elevator at Noyes, Minn., a station on the 
Soo road. 


Lew Julius of Knierim, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Richards Elevator at 
that place. p . 

Chris Bucher of Zumbro Falls, Minn., has 
taken charge of the Jones Hlevator at Lake 
City, Minn. 


A. W. Nelson of Parkers’ Prairie, Minn., is 
managing the Woodworth Hlevator at Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


Sydney W. Smith of Lake Benton, Minn., is 
now buying grain for the Atlas Elevator at 
Tyler, Minn. 


S. Johnson of Centerville, S. D., is now run- 
ning the McCaull-Webster Elevator at Went- 
worth, S. D. 


E. Peterson of Altamont, S. D., has become 
manager of the Western Elevator Co.’s plant at 
Seaforth, Minn. 


Herman Berglund of Alexandria, Minn., has 
succeeded Iver Bondy as manager of the elevator 
at Henning, Minn, 

Art De Long of Hector, Minn., has gone to 
Heaton, N. D., as manager and buyer for the 
Lyon Elevator Co. 

Ole Sather of Jamestown, N. D., has been ap- 
pointed agent for the Lyon Elevator Co.’s_ busi- 
ness at that place. 

James Hanna has taken charge of the North- 
western Elevator, formerly the Quinn Hlevator, 
at Litchfield, Minn. 

Putnam Spaulding of Warren, Minn., has gone 
to Soo City, N. D., where he is in charge of the 
Spaulding Elevator Co. 

John Klein of Kulm, N. D., has gone to 
Streeter, N. D., to take charge of the Streeter 
Hlevator Co.’s_ elevator. 

Sidney C. Love, of the Chicago Board of Trade 
firm bearing his name, and Miss Marjorie Burnes 
—said by Burne-Jones, the artist, to be the most 
beautiful girl in Chicago—are bethrothed. The an- 
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nouncement was made a few days since, upon Miss 
Burnes’ return from Europe. 

Hans Degerner of Sundahl, Minn., has gone to 
Kellogg, N. D., where he is in charge of the 
Great Western Elevator. 

Charles Nordgren of Garretson, S: D., will take 
charge of an elevator at Hanley Falls, S. D., for 
the New London Mill Co. 


W. Talen of Prinsburg has taken charge of 
the Thorpe Elevator at Raymond, Minn., where 
he succeeded Lucas Slagter. 

A. G. Davis, manager of the Northern Grain 
Co.’s Elevator at Belle Plaine, Iowa, has been 
transferred to Minneapolis, Wis. 


Ed Lundquist of Wilmar, Minn. is now in 
charge of an elevator for the Northwestern Ele- 
vator Co. at Granite Falls, Minn. 


Jonn Scheidt of Minnesota Lake, Minn., is 
agent for the new elevator J. H. Cousins has 
just completed at Sykeston, N. D. 


Martin Pearson of Starkweather, N. D., has 
taken charge of the elevator at Burwell, Minn., 
where he succeeds Anton Nelson. 


T. H. Midbo is now in charge of the Adams 
Independent Elevator, formerly the McEwan, 
Dougherty & West plant, at Adams, N. D. 


Mike Dempsey of St. Peter, Minn., has gone 
to Spiritwood, N. D., where he is in charge of 
the elevator owned by Doty & Rounseville. 


Max Stewart of Rugby, N. D., has moved his 
family to Fero, N. D., where he has charge of 
the North Dakota Grain and Land Co.’s Ele- 
vator. 


Ed Mennie, former buyer for the Lake Benton 
(Minn.) Farmers’ Co-Operative Association, is 
now traveling solicitor for a Minneapolis grain 
house. 

Thomas Stende, formerly with the Monarch 
Elevator Co., at Syre, Minn., has gone to Carth- 
age Junction to take charge of an elevator for 
the company. 


John Guttarmson, for the past two years 
buyer for the Dakota Elevator Co. at Stephen, 
Minn., has gone to Harwood, N. D., to run an 
elevator for the same company. 


George O. Farrell has resigned as buyer for 
the Hubbard & Palmer Co. at Luverne, Minn., 
and has gone to Kasota, where he becomes trav- 
eling |uyer for the Kasota Grain Co. 


Mike Bungardner has succeeded George B. 
Stearns as agent of the New Richland Elevator 
Co.’s newly acquired elevator at New Richland, 
Minn. Mr. Stearns resigned owing to ill health. 


F. O. Wright of Winslow, Neb., has resigned as 
manager of the Nebraska-lowa Grain Co.’s elevator 
to take a similar position at Uehling, Neb., with 
the Holmquist Grain Co., where he succeeds the 
late John Heyne. 


Robert T. Ray, a grain dealer of Delavan, 
Kan., was seized with heart- trouble while on a 
train bound for Wilsey, and was taken from the 
train unconscious. He is in a serious condition 
as he has suffered previous attacks. 


Thomas G. Craig, member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade firm of Carson, Craig & Co., was seri- 
ously injured on the evening of October 2, when 
an automobile in which he was riding collided 
with a street car. His head was injured, three 
ribs were broken and four toes so badly smashed 
that they had to be amputated. His foot fell on 
the tracks and was run over by the car wheels. 


Lawrence W. McMaster of Clarendon Hills, a 
suburb of Chicago, Ill, who is associated with 
Re Qua Bros. on the Board of Trade, has been 
presented with a silver medal by the Govern- 
ment in reward for his heroism. Mr. McMaster, 
who is owner of a sail boat, modestly admitted 
that he was instrumental in saving the lives of 
Edward Baker, J. T. White, Erwin Timberlake, 
F. M. Bennett, C. M. Briggs and Louis Gold- 
smith twenty-eight miles off Chicago on the 
Michigan City course on the night of. September 
2, 1905. The yacht Delight, which McMaster 
mastered, picked up the six men from the sink- 
ing San Toy with great peril to itself during a 
severe storm. 


Independent grain buyers in the Palouse country 
of Washington contend that they have been denied 
cars for handling their grain unless the order comes 
from a manager of a recognized elevator, .B. Har- 
vey of Pullman, buyer for the Palmerton-Harvey 
Co. of Seattle, is authority for the assertion, and 
his complaint is cited by the independent men as 
proof that a close combination exists between the 
“warehouse trust” and the railroads. P. W. Law- 
rence, another independent, says he was told that 
his orders must come through a warehouse manager 
and that he would have to wait his turn. 


HAY AND STRAW 


Hay is about $25 a ton at North Bloomfield, Cal. 


The alfalfa meal mill at Shawnee, Okla., is in 
operation, 


The Seal-Wilson Co.’s new 200-ton hay warehouse 
at Redlands, Cal., is practically completed. 


The army recently let the contract for 7,000 tons 
of timothy to be shipped to the Philippines. 


Young Bros. Hay Co. of Lansing, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $20,000. 

A fair street quotation for hay at Saginaw, Mich., 
during the latter part of September was $14 to $16. 


A string of specially constructed box cars for hay 
have been received by the R. P. Lipe Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


A. J. Holderman, S. T. McIntosh and others are 
interested in a proposed alfalfa meal plant at El 
Dorado, Kan, 


J. H. Murphy & Co. of Sandusky, Mich., have 
been negotiating for the sale of their hay business 
to an eastern firm. 


Sinton Bros. & Co. of Baltimore, Md., recently re- 
ceived a car of hay from Cecil County which con- 
tained 42,050 pounds. 

Advices from Pekin, Ill., state one of the largest 
crops of clover hay ever harvested has been se- 
cured in that section. 

Reports from Lexington, Ky., indicate the hay 
crop in that state will be unusually large this sea- 
son. The native hay seems to command as good a 
price as western hay. 


A hay warehouse containing 150,000 tons of hay 
was burned at Goldfield, Nev., on September 10. 
The loss was $6,000, with $8,500 insurance. Tramps 
are blamed for the blaze. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Consolidated Hay & Grain Co. of New York, N. Y. 
It is capitalized at $35,000 by Leo McDaniel, W. L. 
Duncan and C. L. Cassle. 


The Ontario Agriculture Department says: “Two 
years in succession of winter killing has proved too 
much for clover, and the average yield of hay will 
be the poorest for many years.” 


During the forepart of September a noticeable 
shortage in hay was reported in and around Victo- 
ria, B. C. Prices for both loose and baled hay 
ranged from $20 to $25 per ton. 

Humphrey & Cornell have disposed of their hay 
business at Providence, R. I., to R. B. Farnham & 
Co. Mr. Farnham has been manager and salesman 
of this department for the past seven years. 


A report late in September from Le Grand, Cal., 
says thousands of tons of hay are awaiting ship- 
ment, while the shippers are clamoring for cars. 
Much of it is piled along the tracks without shelter 
and stands to be damaged by rain. 


Albert Todd & Co. of Owosso, Mich., have con- 
solidated their hay business with that of L. W. 
Todd & Co. of Boston, Mass., and in the future the 
firm name will be the Albert Todd Co., with head- 
quarters at Owosso, L. W. Todd will represent the 
firm in the Bast and South. 


James Ridings, two miles west of Salina, Kan., 
recently cut ten acres and thrashed seventy-two 
bushels of alfalfa seed and put up thirty tons of 
hay. Mr. Ridings sold his seed for $8.75 a bushel, 
and estimates that his alfalfa crop this year will 
bring him about $80 an acre. 


C. R. Wright, Sam Halin and Thompson Bros. 
bave incorporated and will operate an alfalfa meal 
mill at Osborne, Kan. A building 26x40 feet will be 
erected and an engine house 20 feet square. A 
mill perfected by Lem Thompson will be used and 
will grind from 15 to 20 tons per day. 


E. S. Davidson, R. G. Brown and others are pro- 
moting an alfalfa feed mill for Norton, Kan, Over 
$15,000 has been subscribed and as much more is 
in sight. Three buildings, a mill, storehouse and 
warehouse of brick construction and concrete ceil- 
ings, roofs and floors, will be erected. 


Prices for good hay are high throughout Montana 
and have good prospects of going higher. A num- 
ber of railroad and irrigation projects all over the 
West will use enormous quantities of forage and 
therefore are responsible for the demand. North- 
ern Montana has immense crops this season. 


According to the special crop report compiled by 
the American Agriculturist, the average yield of 
hay in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska is 
placed at 1.41 tons per acre. This, compared with 
the crop of 1906 in the same states, which averaged 
1.27 per acre, makes an increase of 14 points. The 
acreage in the same states shows the slight in- 


crease of 4,306 acres. The total yield for the 
United States is placed at 52,000,000 tons in 1907, 
52,000,000 in 1906, and 58,000,000 in 1905. 


The last bulletin of the Maine Agricultural Sta- 
tion gave the hay crop an average of 97 per cent as 
compared to last year. 

At the recent meeting the New York Hay Ex- 
chang Association elected officers for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, John E. Murray; first 
vice-president, Fred M, Williams; second vice-pres- 
ident, A. A. Hanks; treasurer, F, A. Slingerland; 
secretary, George M. Dickerson; directors, Frank 
Williams, Charles J. Austin, George E. Van Vorst. 

At the last meeting of the Shawnee County Al- 
falfa Club, held at Topeka, Kan., on September 28, 
the subject of alfalfa was discussed by Prof, Ten 
Eyck of the Agricultural College, Prof. S. J. Hunter 
of Kansas University, Dr. Henry Wallace of Des 
Moines, F. D. Coburn of Kansas, ex-Governor 
George W. Glick of Atchison, Prof. Dan Otis of 
Madison, Wis., Prof. Cottrell of Colorado and J. W. 
Robinson of El Dorado. 


The receipts of hay are still very liberal, and 
the quality is mostly good. Prices are weaker and 
we think they will be steady from now on ag 
quoted. There is every reason to believe that val- 
ues at terminals are not what they should be when 
compared with farmers’ demands, but the supply 
regulates the prices, and the best thing to boost 
prices just now would be scarcity of cars. Sup- 
plies of clover mixed and clover are still short of 
the demand, and a few cars of good green dairy 
hay find ready sale. Prairie hay is still moving 
slowly with prices inactive—Pittsburg Hay Re- 
porter (October 8), 


' THE HAY CROP. 

In the accompanying table will be found Orange 
Judd Farmer’s final report on the hay crop of 
1907, showing by states the acreage, rate of yield 
per acre and tons. 

THE HAY CROP OF 1907 by STATES. 


Acres. Per acre, Tons. 

New England ....... 3,950,000 1.40 5.530.000 
New York sire whan ioe Cer Uy 1.40 7,283,000 
Pennsylvania . 3,200,000 1.40 4,480,000 
Texas . Acinic eres aC 20,08) 1.50 561,000 
CA PIAS Scere hte terre ors 83,000 1.50 124.000 
TENNESSEE ese stces s —G09,000 1.50 538,000 
West Virginia ....... 501,000 1.40 701.000 
IXentucky Fue chin ee Boek UOO 1.35 448,000 
(OLOGY RHI RY MOR BI enor 2,226,000 1.40 8,116,000 
MCHISANE ctiecicc ces LioleOul: 1.2 2,246,000 
AF ATIGA pete teva quits aes ve 1,893,000 1.80 1,811,000 
Illinois Meier, ae eoed U0 1.35 3,141,000 
VETS COMSITIWM Ss -celspayiare: 6.6 8 1,638.000 1.65 2.703.000 
Minnesota .. 833,000 1.60 1,333,000 
lowa Dear @ in ee aye 8) 1.45 8.931.000 
Missouri Miya eo OO 1.50 8.342.000 
TSamnsaiaie en coercion 2,005,000 1.2 2.406.000 
Nebraska Merial airless OOS OOO 1.50 842.000 
North ‘Dakota 7. « 136,000 1.45 197,000 
South Dakota ....... 188.000 1.75 829.000 
California 628,000 1.75 1,009,000 
Washington tenons. 000 2.35 839,000 
Oregon snctct ates) cOoO 000) 2.00 660.000 
Oklahoma Moa a ete. 000 1:55 375.000 
Qthepmrcse aia siticiste ses 8,805,000 1.20 4,566,000 
WotalatOOT area ece 87,481,000 1.40 52.511,000 
1906. 2... =... -09.897,000 1.36 52,897,500 

LOO es creche) > «40,006,000 1.45 58,164,000 


SECRETARY GOODRICH GIVES OUT RE- 
PORT. 

P. E. Goodrich, secretary of the National Hay 
Association, issued on September 23 a bulletin 
giving the results of his inquiries among the mem- 
bers. The latter are very gratifying as 286 re- 
plies are recorded. In answer to the question, 
“How does crop as a whole compare with one 
year ago?” the summary was: Arkansas, less; 
Illinois, 125%; Indiana, 129%; Maryland, 100%; 
Massachusetts, 87%; Michigan, 91%; Missouri, 
100%; New Jersey, 125%; New York, 86%; Ohio, 
126%; Pennsylvania, 106%; Virginia, 166%; Wis- 
consin, 88%. It appears to be the unanimous opin- 
ion that farmers are not selling freely, however, 
while the shippers are holding less than last year. 

In summarizing the crop as an average in com- 
parison with the last five years it is shown as fol- 


lows: Arkansas, less; Illinois, 50%; Indiana, 
100%; Kentucky, 100%; Maryland, 100%; Michi- 
gan, 82%; Missouri, 100%; New Jersey, 100%; 


New York, 12% ; Ohio, 101%; Pennsylvania, 104%; 
Virginia, 164%; Wisconsin, 91%. 

In regard to the straw crop being larger or 
smaller than for the past five years the replies 
show: Arkansas, larger; Illinois, 90%; Indiana, 
100%; Kentucky, 115%; Maryland, 100%; Michi- 
gan, 95%; Missouri, 110%; New Jersey, 112%; 
New York, 87%; Ohio, 88%; Pennsylvania, 98%; 
Virginia, 100%; Wisconsin, 88%. 

The report. gives many other interesting figures 
regarding grain conditions, etc., and concludes 
with the statement that “it leads us to think the 
hay crop is not as large as was at first reported. 
* * %* We may reasonably expect that present 
prices will be maintained.” 
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IN THE COURTS 


Creditors of the Taylor Grain Co, of Topeka, 
Kan., have been notified by the referee in bank- 
ruptey that the property has been sold for $93,175, 
which just about covered the secured claims. 

The United States Court of Appeals at Denver, 
Colo., on September 23, sustained the verdict of 
the lower court at Minneapolis, by which the Great 
Northern R. R. Co. was fined $20,000 for granting 
rebates to grain companies, as was chronicled in 
these columns. 

The Rogers Grain Co. of Bloomington, Il., on 
October 2 obtained a judgment against G. T. Crum 
for $57, the amount of the difference in the con- 
tract price and the sum Crum received for 800 
bushels of corn he failed to deliver the plaintiff 
according to agreement. 

The Kiddle Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., has insti- 
tuted suit in the federal District Court against the 
Burlington Railway, charging the defendant had 
willfully and purposely neglected and retarded ship- 
ments of grain to and from plaintiff. It is alleged 
further that the defendant refused to furnish cars 
promptly. 

Nash, Wright & Co., Chicago, have commenced 
action in the municipal courts to recover $40,000 
from Daniel C. Wright of Lacon, Ill. It is alleged 
that Wright is indebted to the grain firm on a 
promissory note for $10,000 and an open account of 
$20,000. Wright, who is a member of the Board of 
Trade, has set up a gambling plea. 

Judson Nichols, a grain dealer of Decatur, IIl., 
was held in the sum of $2,000 by United States 
Commissioner Pavy of Springfield, to await the 
action of the federal court on the charge of making 
a false affidavit in the schedule of bankruptcy 
which he filed with the District Court at Danville. 
He failed to qualify some $2,000 worth of grain 
which he owned. 

John R. Watson is suing the Elwood Grain Co. 
of St. Joseph, Mo., for $5,000 damages, alleging he 
was burned and disfigured by gasoline while work- 
ing in the-company’s elevator last month. He 
claims he was holding a blow-pipe while assisting 
the foreman in removing a piston rod from an 
engine, when a rubber tube slipped from its fasten- 
ings and he was bespattered with burning fluid. 

Suit has been brought by the Loftus Hubbard 
Elevator Co. of Grand Forks, N. D., against the 
Great Northern Railroad to recover $219.14 for an 
alleged shortage in a car of oats shipped June 10, 
1906, by the Minnesota Western Grain Co., on ac 
count of the plaintiff, to A. Guthrie at Berthold, 
N. D. The oats, which were worth 32 cents a 
bushel, weighed 78,400 pounds when shipped and 
56,486 pounds when delivered, 


An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court by 
the Missouri Railroad Commissioners in their suit 
against the St. Louis Merchants Exchange and the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, to prevent it from 
enforcing the Avery Bill, providing that state in- 
spectors shall weigh grain. This action was taken 
immediately after Judge Taylor, before whom the 
case was pending, overruled the board’s demurrer 
to the petition. A temporary injunction is in effect 
restraining the board from enforcing the law. 

C. E. Burgess of Devil’s Lake, N. D., is suing 
Thomas Taylor of Minneapolis, Minn., for $25,000 
damages, alleging that the defendant was instru- 
mental in his being refused admission to the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce last winter. The 
plaintiff avers he lost money and has been sub- 
jected to uncalled-for humiliation at the hands of 
the defendant. The complaint sets forth that he 
was engaged in buying and storing grain in ele- 
vattors along the lines of railroads in North Da- 
kota. He claims that on November 13, 1906, Tay- 
lor referred to him in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Minneapolis, as a “crook,” and soon after 
Burgess was asked to withdraw his application for 
admission. 

The H. Parker Grain Co. of McPherson, Kan., be. 
came involved in the District Court on September 
21, when suits for $267,000 were commenced by its 
creditors. In some instances two suits for the 
same amounts were begun. The National Bank of 
Commerce filed suit for $58,822.97; the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad for $80,000, and the 
People’s State Bank of McPherson for $14,000. The 
defendant company operates six elevators and has 
a connection in Kansas City under the name of the 
J. F. Parker Grain Co. Two weeks prior to its 
difficulties checks issued on the National Bank of 
Commerce were thrown out, and efforts were at 
once made to reach a settlement with the creditors, 
but these failed. Although the total amount of at- 


tachments and mortgages filed here against the 
Parkers is $267,000, it is likely that they represent 
indebtedness of approximately only $100,000, In 
filing these suits there was necessarily considerable 
duplication. It is expected H. Parker will resume 
business through the J. H. Parker Co. 


John E. Hawthorne, a prominent grain dealer of 
Bioomington, Ill., with branches at Colfax and other 
places in that vicinity, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey in the United States District Court, schedul- 
ing his liabilities at $83,316.87 and his assets at 
$80,673.30. Dealings in options and unlimited credit 
are given as the causes for his failure. The heavi- 
est creditors are the Third National Bank of Bloom- 
ington, holding notes to the value of $13,500; J. W. 
Arnold & Co. of Colfax, possessing paper to the 
amount of $18,750; the old First National Bank of 
Farmer City, $9,994.89, and the Bank of Cooksville, 
Ill., $8,860.75. Of the $83,316.87 liabilities claims 
of $57,867.80 are secured, while $24,397.90 are un- 
secured. Of his assets he possesses real estate 
valued at $67,400, which includes one elevator at 
Fullerton, Ill., $8,000; four at Bloomington, $32,000, 
and one at Colfax, $15,000. Mr. Hawthorne was 
born October 23, 1872, on a farm near Colfax, III. 
He was educated at Hedding College, and in 1896 
located at Cooksville, Ill, where he entered the 
grain business, buying for the Middle Division Ele- 
vator Co. for two years. In June, 1899, he started 
his own business in an elevator with 50,000 bushels’ 
capacity. 


A bill was filed in the Circuit Court at Chicago 
on October 6, by judgment creditors of the Chicago 
Railway Terminal Elevator Co., owner of the Iowa 
and City elevators, asking the appointment of a 
receiver to manage the property. The Sanitary 
District trustees but a few days before offered to 
purchase the property for $850,000. Besides the 
elevator company, lhe defendants are the Nebraska 
City Packing Co., P. B. Weare & Co., the Weare 
Commission Co., Portus B. Weare and Charles A. 
Weare, insolvent companies and persons. The re- 
ceivership is asked by Rockwood W. and Joseph 
W. Hosmer of R. W. Hosmer & Co., Charles H. 
Rogers and Charles E. and Louis C. Rollo of 
Rogers & Rollo. The complainants hold judgments 
for $38,160, and they allege the property has not 
been well managed under an agreement between 
themselves as creditors and the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and the Bank of Montreal, made in 
1903 for the administration of the property. The 
two banks and John S. Goodwin and George M. 
Eckels also are made defendants, Mr. Goodwin, 
attorney for the banks, has managed the property 
as trustee and is aileged to have received $21,400 
a year for 1904, 1905 and 1906. In these years he 
has spent $40,000 also for attorney’s fees, the bill 
avers, and his only service has been the renting 
and caring for repairs to the elevators, attending 
to insurance and engaging in litigation with the 
sanitary trustees. The Galena Elevator was sold 
by Mr. Goodwin for $398,000. Besides the Iowa and 
City elevators, there is another, the Union Elevator, 
still in the custody of the trustee. 


ARBITRATION AWARD. 


The following is a copy of an arbitration deci- 
sion rendered by the arbitration committee of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association: 

The Bennett Commission Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. 
Smith Bros., Lewis, Kan.—In the above entitled 
cause it has been shown that the plaintiff sent 
out a line of card bids and that such card bids 
specified that the bid was subject to destination 
mill weights and grades, and that shipment of a 
lower grade would apply at a certain discount. 

The defendant accepted one of these card bids 
for 1,700 bushels wheat on a counter offer, as 
their message of acceptance reached plaintiff too 
late to apply on such card bid. Confirmation was 
sent by plaintiff; the grain was shipped; inspected 
at destination; and a grade of No. 4 was returned, 
damaged and rye-mixed. 

The claim of defendant, that wheat was not 
sold on basis of grade specified in card bid, is not 
borne out by evidence submitted, as card bid 
very plainly states ‘No. 2 dark Turkey,’ and ac- 
cording to rule No. 3, with reference to card bids, 
it is plainly stated: “The acceptance of a card bid 
shall carry with it a full acceptance of the written 
and printed conditions contained therein.” 

The contention of the defendants, that they did 
not sell the plaintiff dark Turkey, as none is raised 
in their community, should have been settled when 
confirmation was received; for if the defendant 
could not furnish dark Turkey, as confirmation of 
plaintiff plainly states “No. 2 dark hard milling 
wheat,” they should have at once advised plaintiff, 
according to Rule No. 4 with reference to confirma- 
tions, which reads as follows: “It shall be the duty 
of both buyer and seller, on day of trade, to mail, 
each to the other, a confirmation in writing (the 
buyer a confirmation of purchase and the seller a 


confirmation of sale), setting forth the specifica- 
tions, as agreed upon in the original articles of 
trade. Upon receipt of said confirmation, the 
parties thereto shall carefully check all specifica- 
tions named therein, and upon finding any differ- 
ences, shall immediately notify the other party to 
the contract by wire, except in the case of mani- 
fest errors and differences of a minor character, 
in which event notice by return mail will suffice.” 

The two cars in question were unloaded, and 
in making returns the plaintiff deducted 10 cents 
per bushel, account misgrade, this being the market 
difference at final destination, which was Los An- 
geles, Cal, To the grade and application the de- 
fendant objected and refused to pay overdraft 
which resulted, on the ground that they did not 
sell dark Turkey wheat, but requested a com- 
promise on the basis of the difference between 
No. 2 hard and dark Turkey on any general mar- 
ket. 

Rule No. 12 plainly states, with respect to terms, 
as follows: “The word ‘terms’ shall mean that the 
weights and grade of shipment shall be de- 
termined in the market agreed upon at the time 
of sale.” 

The evidence in the case does not show that any 
particular market other than a reliable mill was 
agreed upon; therefore, in accepting the billing 
instructions of plaintiff, the defendant agreed to 
the terms of the market to which the wheat was 
shipped, and which in this case was Los Angeles, 
Cal. In the application of market difference with 
respect to off grades, Rule No. 28 states as fol- 
lows: “It shall be the duty of receivers, track 
buyers and distributors of grain on regular mar- 
ket terms, either to apply off-grade grain on con- 
tract at ruling market difference on day of ar- 
rival, or, if such grain be unmerchantable, notify 
the seller, by wire, of condition of grain, stating 
whether unloaded or still on track; whereupon it 
shall be the duty of the seller receiving such 
notice to wire disposition at once. Off-grade grain 
sold for account of shipper shall not apply on con- 
tract.” 

With respect to the contention of defendant in 
question, brought up with respect to their message 
to plaintiff on August 16, in specifying, “Thebes 
weights and grades subject to the confirmation,” 
Rule No. 31 applies, as “specifications of a contract 
cannot be altered or amended without the express 
consent of both buyer and seller. (This abolishes 
the custom of silence confirms.)” 

The application of Rule No. 22 plainly states, 
“Where sales are made on destination terms, it 
shall be the duty of the seller to leave ample 
margin on his draft to provide for possible dis- 
crepancy in weights and grades;” therefore the 
contention of the plaintiff on strictly right and 
proper, as drafts should have been made with the 
proper margins as stated. 

The committee is able to find nothing in any 
portion of the Trade Rules that would indicate 
any necessity for the buyer to notify the seller 
of shipments misgrading, or of its application on 
contract when card bid plainly specifies that lower 
grades shall be applied either at fixed discounts 
or market differences; but, on the contrary, find 
that such is not necessary. ; 

With respect to the contention of the defendant 
that he was not notified in proper season with 
respect to the unloading of this grain. your com- 
mittee believes that plaintiff acted wisely in having 
this grain unloaded in separate bins, in order to 
prevent demurrage, and that such action was 
reasonable and just and without intention to any 
manner defraud the said defendant, that such plain- 
tiff used every effort to dispose of the wheat to 
the best possible advantage, and also that said 
defendant was given every chance within reason 
to protect his interests through ‘the actions of the 
plaintiff. 

This committee, in order to reach a just and 
equitable award, has made special inquiry in regard 
to the customs which govern in many of the larger 
markets, and from this inquiry find that it is not 
customary or necessary for the buyer to notify 
the seller when grain fails to grade up to con- 
tract when buyer’s card bid provides that ship- 
ments misgrading shall be applied either at a fixed 
discount or the market difference. Neither is it 
necessary or customary for buver to obtain seller’s 
consent to the basis of application either at a 
fixed discount or the market difference, such basis 
having been agreed upon and consented to by both 
parties at the time the card bid was made by the 
buver and accepted by the seller. 

The decision, therefore. of this committee, ac- 
cording to our National Trade Rules and the cus- 
toms of the trade in use generally, cannot do other- 
wise than to award judgment against the defendant 
and in favor of the plaintiff in the sum of $165.07, 
and the cost of this arbitration. 

J. A. PRIBBLE, 
Cc. A. SMITH, 
, T. J. TEMPLER, 
K G. D. A. Arbitration Com. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


On October 5 the lake carriers raised the rate on 
grain from Superior to Buffalo. Cargoes offered on 
a 2%-cent basis were refused, 

The federal court at Omaha, Neb., on September 
26, denied the injunction asked by the Nebraska 
railroads to prevent the enforcement of the State 
Railway Commission’s order reducing grain rates, 
and the restraining order was dismissed. 

A joint rate on wheat, terminal rates on hay, 
oats, barley and mill feed extending over the North- 
ern Pacific to points on Grays Harbor, Willapa Har- 
bor and to Bellingham, Sumas and intermediate 
* points, have just been issued by the Washington 
Railroad Commission. 


A formal order by the Nebraska Railroad Com- 
mission demanding the Willmar & Sioux Falls 
R. R. Co. to furnish cars at the stations along its 
lines for the shipment of grain direct to Omaha has 
been issued. This is the result of a complaint of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange made some time ago 
against the Great Northern road. 

Business in Eastern traffic centers is more or 
less affected by the shortage of cars. It is stated 
the New York Central lines west of Buffalo are 
short more than 7,000 cars and the Lake Shore 
3,500. During the first week in October there were 
600,000 more bushels of grain shipped Hast from 
Chicago than during the previous year, and 1,251,- 
000 bushels in excess of the corresponding week 
of the year previous. 


The Northwestern Railroad gave notice to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that, effective 
September 26, it would abolish the payment of ele- 
vation allowance of %4 cent per 100 pounds on grain 
previously paying the allowance at Omaha, South 
Omaha, Council Bluffs, Fremont and Missouri Val- 
ley and destined to St, Paul, Duluth and other 
points which takes the same rates on the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road. 


The Montreal Transportation Co. has notified 
grain shippers of Chicago and elsewhere that ow: 
ing to the congestion in the trade on the St. Law- 
renee no more grain will be received this season 
for shipment between Kingston, Prescott and 
Montreal, outside of existing contracts. As this 
colnpany does all the business in transhipping from 
lake vessels to the ocean steamers at Montreal, 
this notice apparently ends traffic in American 
vessels in the Canadian export route, 


The Illinois Central has lately announced a %4- 
cent transfer allowance at St. Louis on grain in all 
directions. The Cotton Belt and other lines al- 
low this on grain to certain territory only. This 
may cause shippers at Omaha to ship via the Wa- 
bash and Missouri Pacific to St. Louis to get the 
allowances at both places after transferring to the 
Central at St. Louis. Grain men at the latter place 
have recently filed complaint against the Rock 
Island, Burlington and Missouri Pacific roads for 
making the allowance at Omaha and not at St. 
Louis. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


RAILWAY SITUATION IN OHIO 


BY HOWARD L. SPOHN, 


The new rules of the state railway commission 
governing the car service and demurrage charges, 
which were adopted last spring, and which were 
delayed from time to time by the defiant attitude 
assumed by the railway companies of the state, 
finally went into effect on October 1, and every 
railway in Ohio is now running its business in ac- 
cordance with those orders. The rules are proving 
of great benefit to a large number of shippers in 
Ohio. The additional day of free time given for 
the handling of cars is helping out the question of 
demurrage charges with many, who, while they 
ordinarily were able to care for their consignments 
during the free time, often found themselves 
hampered by the railways by a process of bunching 
that often worked a gross injustice. The addi- 
tional day, making three now instead of two as be- 
fore, has lent sufficient time to properly handle all 
cars except in cases of absolute emergency. 

Very few shippers are availing themselves of the 
right to agree with the railway companies for the 
adoption of the average plan. There are a number 
of undesirable strings attached to the plan which 
make it undesirable in most cases; besides, the 
free time added to the old plan has made the 
average plan unnecessary for most shippers. The 
result is that very few have to this time adopted 
the average plan and it seems that not many will 
for some time to come. 

In Toledo shippers have had very little trouble 


concerning demurrage charges for a long time, and 
the new rules do not confer the same additional 
benefits that they do in sections of the state differ- 
ently situated. The fact is that Toledo shippers 
have for a long time paid demurrage charges when 
they believed them to be just and equitable, and 
when they did not so believe them to be, they 
have quietly consigned them to the waste basket 
and defied the railways to collect them if they dare. 
There are now in the city of Toledo thousands of 
dollars of unpaid demurrage charges coming from 
shippers who have defied the railways to do their 
worst, and there has not yet been one single suit 
brought to recover payment in the courts here. 

There is in this city an organization known as 
the Toledo Car Service Association, with hand- 
somely appointed offices and a large corps of clerks 
in one of the best office blocks in the city. Just 
who this Association is or whom it represents, it re- 
fuses to tell explicitly. It has been doing business 
here for a long time, and evidently is an organiza- 
tion of importance. It assumes absolute control 
over all questions of car service, demurrage and 
everything else connected therewith -of the twenty- 
two railways entering the city of Toledo. An in- 
quiry as to whether it was or represented a com- 
bination of all the various railway companies enter- 
ing the city for the purpose of regulating, fixing 
charges and assuming control of the car service 
branch of these corporations, would be met by 
silence or by an evasion. The difficulty is that the 
famous Valentine law of Ohio forbids all combina- 
tions which in any way tend to destroy competition. 

For a long time the Toledo Car Service Associa- 
tion made out all bills for demurrage charges in 
its own name and presented them to shippers for 
payment, and most of them were honored. But 
the time came when trust prosecutions became 
popular in Toledo—the ice men, the lumber deal- 
ers, the brick combine, the bridge people and the 
plumbers all coming in for their share of disciplin- 
ing. The Valentine law, which was then but little 
understood outside of law offices, and not thor- 
oughly known in many of them, became a subject 
of inquiry and research, and shippers began to 
wake up to the far-reaching scope of its possibili- 
ties, and so it happened that many very embar- 
rassing queries were put to the representatives of 
the so-called Toledo Car Service Association, with 
the ultimate result that the bills for demurrage be- 
gan to come in, not in the name of the Association, 
but in the name of the delivering railway. 

But it was too late; the cat was out of the bag, 
and Toledo shippers assumed an independent atti- 
tude on all claims for demurrage. While they have 
shown no disposition to beat honest bills, they have 
assumed the role of arbiter, and any claim which 
savored of extortion or unfairness has been quietly 
assigned to the waste basket, and payment refused. 
The railway companies, or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, the Car Service Association, has shown 
no disposition to court investigations by rushing 
into court and giving publicity which might be 
avoided and which might work disaster if made the 
subject of official inquiry. 

The Valentine law not only provides an absolute 
defense to all claims sued in these cases, but at- 
taches drastic penal clauses, and provides for dam- 
age suits besides. The result has been that the 
question of demurrage charges has caused little 
annoyance here, and the new rules going largely 
to a relief along those lines are not of as much 
value to Toledo shippers as they are to shippers in 
other parts of Ohio, which are differently situated. 

These new rules are generally looked upon, how- 
ever,.as being a step in the right direction, and 
the Ohio Shippers’ Association, having accom- 
plished this signal victory, has now planned to go a 
step further and ask the state Commission for 
some relief along the lines of freight classification. 
The railways of this state have divided all classes 
of freight in this state into six classes, with the 
result that many coarse and cheap commodities 
are now being grossly overcharged, and there is no 
escape from the arbitrary and inequitable rules 
that place them in the sixth class. In a short time 
the traffic and classification department of the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association will file with the commission 
a petition asking for the establishment of a seventh- 
class rate for low priced commodities based on dis- 
tance rates. The work of preparation and com- 
pilation of the proposed seventh-grade class has 
been completed by Walter B. Moore, president of 
the Association, E. E. Williamson of Cincinnati and 
J. W. Horst, attorney for the Association. There 
is every reason for believing that this organized 
movement of the shippers of Ohio will result in a 
signal success, and that shippers will receive thou- 
sands of dollars in unjust freight charges, if the 
commission passes favorably upon the petition. 

In the meantime there is some complaint that 
the new rules have a tendency to increase the car 
shortage, for the reason that cars are being held 
one day longer in many cases than they would 
otherwise be, thus putting them out of commission 
for the purpose of loading and unloading, for the 


period of three days, where only two days were 
consumed before. This is thought to be an exag- 
gerated claim, however, as shippers are generally 
anxious to complete the work in the least possible 
time and are not apt to consume the extra day 
simply because it is allotted free. 

The present slight shortage of cars, and the 
threatened worse conditions, have resulted in 
numerous conferences between heavy shippers and 
the officials of the various railways, and an effort 
is being made to forestall the development of such 
a situation. An order has been issued from the 
railway headquarters to many of the division of- 
ficials, that the cars are not to leave the home 
lines except in cases of absolute necessity, and 
then that provision shall be made to secure their 
return at the earliest moment. 

The westbound movement of freight this summer 
has been unusually heavy, and the claim is made 
that the Western roads have not returned the cars 
with the degree of promptitude that they should. 
Many cars are now being detained in the West 
which should have been returned weeks ago, with 
the result that the Western lines now have more 
than twice as many cars from the East as are to 
be found on the Eastern tracks belonging to the 
Western lines. An unfair distribution has re- 
sulted, which unless checked threatens to cripple 
the car service of this and other Eastern states. 
Even now grain dealers and millers are complain- 
ing bitterly about their inability to secure trans- 
portation facilities. Louis Mannell, of the Isaac 
Harter Flouring Mills at Fostoria, speaking of this 
condition, said: ‘‘We need seventeen cars every 
day to take care of our regular business. We are 
unable to secure them, and are obliged to do the 
best we can without them. If there is such a 
scarcity of cars now, what will be the condition 
later when the freight movement becomes heavier 
as it always does?” 

Vessel owners at this port are also complaining 
that the railways are taxed to their limit in caring 
for their present business. It is thought that there 
will be some record breaking in* the lake trade 
during this month if the railways are able to care 
for the traffic, which is deemed improbable. The 
railway companies have sent out special trackers 
in the hope of securing the return of some of the 
equipment, and in the meantime are giving out as- 
surances that there will not be as large a shortage 
as there was last winter. 


GRAIN VALUES ON WEIGHT 
BASIS. 


With the units of price calculations at wide 
variance there is lacking a readiness for comparing 
the relative position of prices of the different 
products from a common basis such as is repre- 
sented by the pound measurement. Wheat has 
60 pounds of weight of products as the unit of 
calculation, corn 56 pounds, oats 32 pounds, rye 
6G pounds, barley 48 pounds, these weights repre- 
senting bushel measurements. Applying the bushel 
valuation to the pound basis a comparison can be 
had on the basis of weight. The Price Current 
submits the following as an approximate indication 
of the average annual valves of wheat, corn and 
oats at Chicago, and for rye and barley at Cin- 
cinnati, for ten years ending with 1906, for’100 
pounds of product, with also the general average 
for the ten years, and the position of such values 
at the end of September, 1907: 


——Cents Per 100 Pounds ————_—_— 


Wheat. Corn, Oats. Rye. Barley. 

45 56 70 1 

55 78 85 98 

59 15 103 108 

68 72 98 110 

89 100 100 133 

107 115 97 133 

80 109 97 129 

89 115 128 129 

89 94 125 114 

82 100 110 118 

Annual average..........138 76 91 101 115 
BEDE, 30; FOOT slate nie wate oe 158 112 169 150 229 


For wheat the position of values on September 
80 was 14 per cent above the annual average for 
ten years; for corn it was 47 per cent above; for 
oats, 85 per cent above; for rye, 48 per cent above; 
for barley, 99 per cent above. For one dollar the 
equivalent in wheat on September 30 was 63 
pourds, against 72 as the annual average; for corn, 
90 pounds, against 132 as the annual average; for 
oats, 59 pounds, against 110 as the annual aver- 
age; for rye, 67 pounds, against 99 as the annual 
average; for barley, 44 pounds, against 87 as the 
annual average.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


The grain standardization laboratory established 
by the Department of Agriculture in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building has been opened for busi- 
ness at St. Louis. The purpose of the laboratory is 
to test grain for moisture, dirt, shriveled or dam- 
aged grains. The work is in charge of Clyde E. 
Leighty, who is assisted by John F. Comerford, 
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CROP REPORTS 


Nebraska soil was well moistened early in Octo- 
ber, insuring a favorable start for 1908 grain. 


South Carolina’s corn crop is estimated as worth 
$22,500,000, a remarkable production for that state. 


A heavy rain falling over Northern Indiana for 
three days late in September caused some damage 
to corn. A good crop is expected. 


An authority in Oklahoma says there will be 
20 per cent more corn than last year and that the 
yield will average 30 bushels per acre. 

From Amarillo, Texas, it is reported there will be 
100 per cent increase in the acreage of wheat this 
fall in the Panhandle district. Good rains have pre- 
pared the soil for seeding. 

A Winnipeg report says the wheat crop will fall 
far below the average, although the acreage is 
greatly in excess of last year. The total yield will 
be from 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 bushels. 

In Ontario the corn acreage is larger than in 
other years, but much of the crop is quite late. A 
good yield is expected. Oats are relatively the 
poorest crop, the yield being about three-fourths 
that of previous years, 

Corn condition improved a little in the Missouri 
report, being 84 for October. Last year it was 90 
and the crop 284,000,000 bushels. Wheat seeding 
delayed by dry weather. Acreage may be 10 per 
cent less than last year. 

According to the Connecticut Agricultural Bureau 
this has been the poorest corn year ever known in 
the state. Late frosts in the spring delayed plant- 
ing. Drought in June and unfavorable temperature 
in summer cause poor harvest. 


Prof. R. A. Moore, Wisconsin .University, says: 
“The oat crop in Wisconsin is the poorest in twenty- 
five years; the corn crop is but ordinary and will 
probably fall below last year’s yield; barley grown 
from ‘select’ seed is above the average.” 


The October Ohio report showed a wheat crop of 
32,203,181 bushels; oats 32,918,284 bushels; barley 
510,828 bushels; rye 661,943 bushels. The corn con- 
dition was 74. Acreage is 2,944,691 acres. Wheat 
seeding is backward and promises smaller acreage 
than 1906. 

The Michigan crop report estimates the corn 
acreage harvested was 1,625,850 and the yield 48,- 
775,500 bushels, averaging 30 bushels pér acre. The 
barley estimate is 71,903 acres and 1,509,963 bush- 
els; rye 345,840 acres and 4,841,760 bushels; oats 
1,383,976 acres and 27,679,520 bushels; buckwheat 
52,832 acres and 792,480 bushels, 

The Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association says, Oc- 
tober 5, the corn crop promises to be about 300,000,- 
000 bushels, but that 25 per cent of the crop will be 
soft. They called the 1906 crop 373,000,000 bushels, 
but the 1905 and 1904 crops were 305,000,000 bush- 
els, make the present an average one. Highty per 
cent of crop is fed and consumed in the state. Some 
talk that the feeding demand may not be as large at 
present high corn prices, 

The average quality, corn, is 77.0, against 88.2 in 
1906, 92.4 in 1905, and 91.4in 1904. The total yield of 
barley is 147,192,000 bu. as compared with 178,916,- 
484 bu. finally estimated in 1906. The average qual- 
ity is 88.1, against 89.1 in 1906, 86.2 in 1905 and 88.7 
in 1904. The preliminary estimate of yield per acre 
of hay is 1.44 tons, against 1.35 tons ag finally es- 
timated in 1906. A total production of 60,766,000 
tons is thus indicated, as compared with 57,145,959 
tons finally estimated in 1906. The average quality 
is 90.4, against 89.9 in 1906, 89.8 in 1905 and 92.7 in 
1904. The following table gives the approximate 
yields in the big surplus producing corn states, it 
indicating a shortage in these states of 284,000,000 
bu. as compared with the preceding year and of 
211,000,000 bu. as compared with the yield of 1905: 


1907, bu. 1906, bu. 1905, bu. 
Oi Saran 108,000,000 142,000,000 112,000,000 
Indiana ...-... 158,000,000 184,000,000 187,000,000 
TUmols = ew oee 319,000,000 347,000,000 883,000,000 
Missouri - 222,000,000 229,000,000 203,000,000 
Re ansae tse nan 165,000,000 195,000,000 193,000,000 
LOWE hig erainie 267,000,000 373,000,000 305,000,000 
Nebraska ..... 202,000,000 250,000,000 264,000,000 


Total. .. .1,436,000,000 1,720,000,000 1,647,000,000 


On October 10 the crop reporting board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported as follows: The con- 
dition of corn October 1 was 78, as compared with 
80.2 last month, 90.1 on October 1, 1906, 89.2 on 
October 1, 1905, and a ten-year average of 79.6. 
This indicates a total yield of 2,450,000,000 bushels 
against 2,927,000,000 in 1906. The preliminary es- 
timate of the average yield per acre of spring 


| wheat is 13.1 bushels, which compares with 13.7 
bushels as finally estimated in 1906, 14.7 in 1905 
and a ten-year average of 14 bushels. The total 
indicated production of spring wheat is about 216,- 
067,000 bushels, compared with 242,372,966 bushels 
as finally estimated in 1906. The production of 
spring and winter wheat combined is about 625,- 
567,000 bushels, compared with 735,260,970 bushels 
as finally estimated a year ago. These and other 
preliminary estimates of yield are subject to re- 
vision when the final estimates are made in De- 
cember. The average yield of oats of about 23.5 
bushels per acre is indicated, as compared with 
31.2 bushels finally estimated in 1906, 34 bushels 
in 1905 and a ten-year average of 30.1 bushels. A 
total yield of about 741,521,000 bushels is thus in- 
dicated, as compared with 964,904,522 bushels finally 
estimated in 1906. The following table shows for 
each of the principal oat states the preliminary 
estimate of total production this year in bushels 
with final figures of 1906 for comparison: 


1907. 1906. 
TOW siete § 4icss Sait ee 100,793,000 140,777,000 
WHnols: 228 cane eee 89,498,000 107,763,500 
WISCONSIN: a5 sae eee 56,056,000 91,630,000 
Nebraskay.-casecocecree 51,490,000 72,275,000 
Mrinwmesote otic: ect ac cies 56,448,000 72,011,160 
Farias (oases Fee ee 36,683,000 50,196,000 
OW Fates ate er eee 34,314,000 48,380,000 
WMicHICAN! ccc cn pence 30,534,000 43,747,500 
SS. TWIAROUAS sists sees sia sip tealere 82,431,000 46,510,000 
Ns DarOta ones ee este 32,340,000 40,485,608 
ING Wit MOPKc hie cg sree Se vie ote 37,086,000 40,233,784 
Pennsylvania. S:ccsnisseees 32,649,000 31,816,496 
Wansas oy ee oe ae 16,380,000 24,780,000 
Wie Suk 2 hs aan eee 741,521,000 964,900,522 


The following table gives the average yield, con- 
dition or production of various crops, as reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on October 1, with comparisons. Con- 
dition reports upon crops that were harvested be- 
fore October 1 refer to the condition at time of 
harvest. Estimates of production are upon a basis 
of 100 representing a full crop. All figures under 


September 1 represent condition at that date: 
Ten- 
Oetyd; Oct. 1, Year 
Crops. 1907. 1906. Av. 
Alfalfa, ‘CON@IMIOM sass 2s ccs 90 92 mao: 
Barley, Du. per ACré.... 0-0 23.9. 28.3 25.5 
Barley; qualttys vices caer eects 88.1 89.1 acs 
Beans, production............ 79 86 
Broomcorn, production ...... 85 89 Asoo 
Buckwheat, condition ....... 80.1 85 82.9 
Clover seed, production...... 65 69 ie 
Corn; conditions: Pars cece - 7s 90 79.6 
lax: “Condielon! piacere <enrele or 78 87 85 
Fay, tons (per aerev awa: a> <1. 1.44 1.35 d 1.43 
FAAS QUIATIGY SS otter aa trae lere tte 90.4 89.9 Ryeaie 
Kaffir corn, forage prod. . 84 93 
Millet hay, prod... 83 89 
Millet seed, prod.. 82 87 mee 
Oats, bu, per acre. . 28.5 31.2 30.1 
Oats) Auallevien:. wi rerseee wear 77 88.2 88.2 
Rice, condition (4-year av.).. 88.7 87.2 88.6 
Rye, DU. DOM AOVOr 6 ace oie eelers 16.4 16.7 15.7 
RVG: QIN, 9, stents alseeie omer at 91.6 94.1 ae 
Wheat, spring, bu. per acre. 13.1 13.7 14.0 
Wheat, spring, quality...... 8.8 88.5 


crops as have been reported upon to the present 
time are given below with last year’s final esti- 
mates for comparison. Estimates for 1907 are sub- 
ject to revision when final results are published in 
December: 


Crop. 1907. 1906. 
Winter wheat): BU: ccc. bok kiramenes a 409,500,000 492,888,000 
Spring wheat; Dilcs,. aceeacs ees 216,067,000 242,374,000 
Oats, Du... ‘2 -741,521,000 964,905,000 


Barley, bu -147,192,000 178,916,000 
Rye, bu.. .-. 81,566,000 33,375,000 
Hay, tons.. . 60,766,000 57,146,000 


The C, P. Railway contemplates building a few 
hundred feet of road at Mowbray, N. D., in order to 
cross the international boundary to take advantage 
of the technicalities of the Canadian law, under 
which wheat hauled across the line in wagons can- 
not be shipped in bond, but if a car is loaded and 
sealed on this side, it can be so shipped. The reg- 
ulations on this side are different, as grain can be 
brought across in any quantity by the farmers and 
either loaded in cars or sold to the bonded elevator 
on this side. 


Elevator assessments in Minnesota have been 
considerably increased by the State Board of 
Equalization. The greatest increase ordered was 
in Aitkin County, where the Board made the in- 
crease 120 per cent. The returns from that county 
last year placed the value of this property at 
$5,640, and the returns this year made it only 
$3,860, Other increases (percentages) ordered 
were as follows: Benton, 50; Anoka and Hubbard, 
33%; Hennepin and Pine, 25; Lincoln, 20; Decker 
and Marshall, 15; Clay and Meeker, 10; Meeker, 
Norman, Otter Tail, Polk, Roseau, Wright, 10; 
Leseuer and Sibley, 5. The total assessments on 
elevators for the year for the entire state this year 
is about $2,875,000, as compared with about $3,500,- 
000 last year. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


FIRES--CASUALTIES 


McCabe Bros, Elevator at Hensel, N. D., suffered 
a nominal damage by fire when lightning struck it 
early in September. 


The Zorn Grain Co.’s office at Rumpler, Ill., was 
struck by lightning and burned early in September. 
The engine room was damaged some. 


An elevator owned by A, D. Sears was completely 
destroyed by fire on September 13, at Grand Island, 
Neb. The loss was $1,500 above the insurance. 


Gund & Co.’s Elevator at Campbell, Neb., was 
burned with a large quantity of grain, early in 
September. 
ance. ¥ 


Fire destroyed the Creal Springs (Ill.) Eleva- 
tor and warehouse on October 3, consuming about 
6,000 bushels of wheat. About one-half of the grain 
will be salvage. 


The old Pendleton Elevator at Perry, Kan., was 
completely destroyed by fire the night of Septem- 
ber 15. There was no insurance. The plant was 
more than 40 years old. 


The upsetting of a kerosene lamp in J. H. Adams’ 
general store at Ankenytown, Ohio, caused the 
loss of that building and an elevator containing 
2,500 bushels of wheat on September 17. 


Lightning set fire to an elevator filled with 
7,000 bushels of grain belonging to Mrs. Steinborn 
near Coopertown, N. D. The loss was complete 
and was only partially covered by insurance. 


Bluhm’s elevator at Holden, Mo., was set on fire 
at midnight on September 13, it is supposed, to 
cover a burglary. It was filled with grain, causing 
a loss of $12,000. 


The Jackson Elevator on the St. Paul road at 
Sparta, Wis., was burned on October 5. It is be- 
lieved sparks from a locomotive were responsible. 
It was occupied by the H. E. MecHachron Co., who 
suffered a total loss. 


The Wood-Curtis Co.’s hay and grain warehouse 
at Goldfield, Nev., was burned down early in Sep- 
tember and 2,000 tons of hay were consumed. The 
loss approximated $5,000, although the building 
was insured for $3,500. 


Fire of supposedly incendiary origin caused a 
total loss to the grain warehouse of the Z. H. 
Shanklin Grain Co., at East Columbus, Ind., on 
the night of October 10. The loss is estimated at 
$12,000 with $8,000 insurance, 


Lightning struck the elevator and feed mill be- 
longing to the New London Milling Co. at Sher- 
man, S. D., and caused a destructive fire. The 
building with 9,000 bushels of grain and a carlgad 
of feed and flour were destroyed. 


The two grain elevators belonging to the Collins- 
ville Mill & Elevator Co, at Collinsville, Texas, 
were destroyed by fire early the morning of Octo- 
ber 1, together with 5,000 bushels of corn. The 
loss was $15,000 with $3,500 insurance. 


Muirhead & Black’s Elevator at Fort William, 
Ont., was damaged to the extent of $5,000 by fire 
early in September. The plant had but lately been 
completed. An efficient fire department confined 
the blaze to the first floor and basement. 


Fire starting in an adjoining building the night 
of September 16, caused the new Baltimore (Mich.) 
Elevator Co.’s plant to be totally, destroyed. It 
was well filled with grain and the loss was about 
$7,000. : 


It is believed an incendiary set fire to the Jones 
Bros. elevator at Aylsworth, Ind., which was de- 
stroyed on September 20. The loss was $16,000 
with insurance for $10,000. An elevator burned 
on the same site four years ago. Jones Bros. will 
rebuild. 


The Smith-Hale Elevator at San Bernardino, Cal., 
collapsed the night of September 13 (Friday the 
thirteenth) and thousands of sacks of grain were 
thrown onto the ground. The building was an old 
one and was leased by Harvey Mourning for stor- 
ing barley. 

Because the Draper, Davis & Co, granary on 
Minpillion River, near Milford, Del., had been over- 
loaded, one side bulged out and a stream of wheat 
pouring hundreds of bushels of wheat into the 
river was discovered. The loss was heavy, as the 
grain. cannot be recovered, 


C. F. Brown & Sons Elevator at Springfield, Ill. 
was partially destroyed by fire on the morning of 
October 8, presumably having been started by an 
incendiary, although some believe a spark from a 
locomotive may have been responsible. The main 
building was burned, with the exception of the 
studding, which was badly charred. The loss ap- 


The loss was well protected by insur- 
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proximates $10,000 with $7,000 insurance. The 
plant was built but a few months ago and had not 
been fully equipped. 


The warehouse belonging to the Schillings Grain 
Co, at Kansas City, Kan., was destroyed early the 
evening of September 24. A loss of about $4,000 
was suffered on the grain and hay, while the build- 
ing was badly gutted. There was $5,000 insurance. 
Business will be resumed at once. 


Wilbur Barrett was crushed to death on Sep- 
tember 10, under 67,000 pounds of shelled corn in 
the McSpadden Elevator at Kewanee, Ill. He was 
caught between the floor of a big bin in which he 
was working and the partition of another which 
gave way under the pressure of grain. He was 
22 years old and is survived by his mother and 
sister. The accident was not discovered for half 
an hour, and then a rescuing party chopped a 
hole into the side of the elevator, throwing tons 
of grain out onto the railroad tracks but disclosing 
Barrett’s form. It was evident he had met death 
instantly. 


A loss of $100,000 was suffered by Byrd Douglass 
& Co. of Nashville, Tenn., when fire almost de- 
stroyed their grain warehouse on September. 26. 
The insurance is $85,000. The origin of the fire 
is unknown, but it is thought to have started near 
the hopper scales. Grain and hay to the value of 
$75,000 was destroyed, with insurance for $60,000. 
The buildings, which covered the larger part of 
two acres, were valued at $40,000 to $50,000, and 
were insured for $25,000. The fire was a spectac- 
ular one with 12,000 people looking on. Firemen 
fought the flames energetically with fifteen streams 
of water, causing much steam and smoke. 


The old Watson Elevator on an island at the 
junction of Buffalo Creek and the Blackwell Canal, 
Buffalo, N. Y., which has stood for more than fifty 
years, was completely destroyed by fire the after- 
noon of September 21. The building has been idle 
for nearly seven years, although its machinery had 
been kept in repair and a set of new belts costing 
several thousand dollars had been placed in the 
plant but never used. The elevator property was 
owned by the estate of the late Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Watson, widow of S. V. R. Watson, who built the 
original Watson elevator in 1859. There were 110 
bins. The capacity of the elevator was 550,000 
bushels of grain. It is said the loss will total $175,- 
000 with but $25,000 insurance. The building was 
in good condition and serviceable for many years 
to come. ; 


KING ON CROP REPORT. 


Frank I. King of Toledo was on the program 
of the National Convention to report on “Crop 
Reports.” Not being able to be present, he dele- 
gated H. S. Grimes of the committee to make the 
report. Incidentally, however, Mr. King in King 
& Co.’s letter of September 28 says: 

“Crop reports are like women—majority are fair; 
many are good; the bad ones do the loudest talk- 
ing, 

“All crop reports can be 
merely guesses, 

“Uniform standard in reporting should be 
_adopted—all crop correspondents, state and na- 
tional, should start with the same basis; 100 should 
mean the same to all. Some compare with a full 
crop, some with previous year, some with a five 
and ten year average. It causes different and un- 
reliable results. 

“State and national bureaus should co-operate. 


improved—they are 


Some important grain states have excellent crop: 


bureaus. They have experienced correspondents 
in every township and nearly all respond regu- 
larly. The government receives replies to only a 
fifth of the enquiries it sends out, so Holmes told 
us a few years ago. They depend more upon their 
traveling field agents, each of whom attempts to 
cover several states. They have sixteen in all to 
cover grain and cotton. Some are experts, but a 
majority are not, as the salary is not sufficient to 
attract them, We prefer grain dealers, millers and 
bankers to farmers alone as correspondents. They 
are generally better posted than farmers, who are 
prejudiced by their own crop outlook. Improve 
the source of information; let the states gather the 
reports and wire the result to the government. 

“Government should give ‘the crop guesses in 
bushels every month. Private statisticians figure 
out what the reports mean and get different re- 
sults. Some figure par on. wheat at seventeen and 
half bushels per acre. This hag never been at- 
tained, the phenomenal yield last season was fif- 
teen and half bushels. Let the government arrive 
at a fair basis and give the results in bushels. 
New York Produce Exchange statisticians have de- 
cided to compare with an average of the same 
month, rather than the result at harvest. It made 
a difference of twenty millions in figuring the 
corn crop last month. Progress.” 


BARLEY AND MALT 


Receipts of barley on the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce were 252 cars on September 30, 
with quotations ranging from 95 cents to $1.05. 

Using the walls and parts of the elevator still 
standing the American Maiting Co. will rebuild 
its plant which recently burned at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

A shipment of sixteen carloads of barley was 
sent over the electric railway from Hamilton 
City to Chico, Cal., on September 20. The grain 
had been purchased by the Sperry Flour Co. and 
J. He Jones & Co. 


Papers have been issued the Wisconsin Malt 
and Grain Co. of Appleton, Wis., permitting an 
increase in the capital stock from $40,000 to 
$200,000. Charles W. Mory is president and 
William J. Mory is secretary. 


It is said more than $1,000,000 worth of sales 
in barley were recorded at Minneapolis during 
the week closing September 28. It is estimated 
the September sales were over $4,000,000 while 
the receipts were $5,000,000 bushels. 


_ A report comes from Johnstown, Colo., to the 
effect that William Edwards, a farmer living 
near there, has harvested a crop of forty-seven 
acres of barley which yielded 143 bushels per 
acre. The 6,721 bushels sold for $6,000. The 
crop was raised for malt. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Davenport Malt and Grain Co., Davenport, 
Ia., the old directors were re-elected for the 
coming year: Henry Klindt, H. J. Witt, Henry 
Bremer, A. R. Stoltenberg, Herman Wulff, P. 
Federson, Jr., and John Stockdale. 

The Pacific Malting Co. of Seattle, Wash, 
have already purchased the ground for its new 
malting plant, which, it is declared, will be the 
largest of its kind west of the Mississippi. It 
is stated Messrs. Edmund Rice, Leopold Schmidt 


and their associates will expend about $300,000 
for buildings and equipment. 
The Ontario official report says: ‘“Correspond- 


ents described barley as the best cereal crop of 
the year. The cold, raw spring was against it at 
first, but it improved with the season, and not- 
withstanding the summer drought it will give a 
yield over the average, and the grain will be ex- 
eeptionally free from discoloration. Some barley 
yet remained to be cut, but the bulk of the crop 
was got in during most favorable weather. With 
the exception of attacks by grasshoppers in the 
Northern Districts, and occasional complaints of 
wireworm, but little harm from insects was re- 
ported.” ‘ 


Complaint has been made to the public service 
commission by manufacturers of malt at Oswego, 
N. Y., that they have been unjustly discriminated 
against in favor of larger malting centers like 
Buffalo. It is said that for several years the Os- 
wego concern have been working on a differential 
rate of one cent per hundred pounds over Buffalo 
to New York and other points. The complaint 
states that this does not allow competition with 
Buffalo, which is one-third (150 miles) of the dis- 
tance further from New York than Oswego. The 
petitioners waut Buffalo’s differential rate in- 
ereased 3% cents, 


It appears that the barley trade has ignored 
the Government figures this year. The Govern- 
ment figures indicate a crop of 147,000,000 bushels, 
while the trade estimates range between 100,000,- 
000 and 104,000,000 bushels. Julian Kune, who has 
been compiling figures on the barley crop for the 
trade for over forty years, puts the total yield at 
104,000,000 bushels as against 134,000,000 bushels 
last year. Barley men are a unit in pronouncing 
the crop of Wisconsin, the leading barley state of 
the Union, a very distinct failure this year. Sec- 
retary Robinson of South Dakota estimates the 
yield of barley in that state at 80,438,000 bushels. 
This is 4,000,000 bushels less than last year. 


BARLEY IN THE NETHERLANDS, 


“There were imported into the Netherlands in 
1906 197,318 tons of barley, as against 191,377 tons 
in 1905 and 220,104 tons in 1904,” says Consul 
Frank D. Hill in a late report. ‘California barley 
coming from Antwerp is called Belgian barley, and 
the breweries use a small percentage of it for 
malting purposes. For the finer qualities of beer 
Hungarian barley is imported; for second quality, 
English and Danish. American barley is imported 
for feeding purposes, but it is inferior to ‘that 
brought from South Russia and the Danube, and 
the feeders do not like it. The average price of 
fair average quality of South European barley is 


$44.22 to $48.24 per 4,400 pounds. Malting barley 
sells for $68.34 to $90.45 per 4,400 pounds, accord- 
ing to quality. The price of inland two-rowed or 
summer barley is about $2.51 per 154 pounds; of 
inland six-rowed, $1.81 per 143 pounds. The Amer- 
ican product fit to be used by barley cleaners is 
not judged inferior to other barley, In this case 
it is only a question of price.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels, Value. 
AUR SO OG tes art Mla tee 5S 134 
BU SURE LOOT on ache aie lee ¢ OP cere 14 13 
Eight months ending Aug., 1906 2,515 1,540 
Eight months ending Aug., 1907 2,791 1,509 

Exports— 

FASTEST PLO OGL tea tatdtie wi eceercotsenes 516,198 - 271,749 

PNOSTIST PTO Tee ccdetians tases Cura sate 245,617 159,094 

Eight months ending Aug., ’06.9,230,766 4,512,073 

Hight months ending Aug., ’07.2,829,841 1,689,975 
BARLEY MALT. 

Exports— 

IVETE LOUGH alone ainie ies « o10 clevleo3 41,904 28,032 
BUSUSE. HOON: site save lea vivataelesls 30,817 25,322 
Eight months, ending Aug., 1906 539.214 867,142 
Fight months, ending Aug., 1907 292,943 201,637 


SWEDISH BARLEY GROWS WELL. 


Under the direction of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a number of interesting ex- 
periments have been made during the summer on 
the Pabst farm in Wauwatoso with Swedish barley. 
Of seven varieties planted there none has averaged 
less than double the crop usually raised with the 
common varieties, and the only drawback shown 
was an inclination to become top-heavy, the ears 
being apparently too heavy for the strength of the 
stalk. It is believed by Charles Zaumeyer, in 
charge of experiments, that this may be overcome 
by culture. We may have more to say on this sub- 
ject in later issues. 


THE BARLEY CENTER. 


The high prices which the barley crop is com- 
manding in the local market has served to draw 
attention to Minneapolis as a primary barley mar- 
ket. The position of Minneapolis could not be 
better as a marketing point of the barley crop of 
the United States. That it will go on increasing 
its hold upon the grain does not brook any counter- 
argument. As the center of its largest production 
this city falls natural heir. to the primary ship- 
ments, 

With the exception of California, which for all 
purposes of competition is out of the running, 
Minnesota is the largest producer of barley in 
this country. Not only does this state lead in 
production, but the immediate states that cluster 
about it follow close behind. On last year’s final 
crop, which, by the way, was the largest ever 
gathered in this country, Minnesota raised about 
17 per cent of the total production, South Dakota 
came second with about 12.8 per cent, North Da- 
kota with 8.9 per cent, Iowa with 8.7 per cent and 
Wisconsin with 11.9 per cent. These five states, 
it will be seen, raised 60 per cent of the total bar- 
ley crop of the United States, or 108,401,220 bush- 
els. With the possible exception of Wisconsin, 
this is tributary to this city, or 48 per cent of the 
crop. What is more to the point is that the pro- 
duction of this grain is to be a growing factor; it 
marks the more extensive diversity of farming 
operations in the Northwest as a factor of con- 
siderable importance to the commercial ag well 
as farming interests, 

It might seem that the extraordinary prices that 
are being paid for barley this season was entirely 
due to a short crop, Compared with last year the 
production will be short, but last year was a 
bumper harvest. So far the promise, while show- 
ing a condition 10.8 points below the ten-year 
average, still promises a crop much larger than 
previous years. The demand, however, is un- 
doubtedly greater.—Market Record. 


Wichita has become the broom-corn center of 
the West, nearly all Chicago and Eastern buyers 
having representatives there at this time. 

Mistakes will happen in the best of families, also 
in “print shops.” We consider ourselves a “pretty 
good family” and hence we (or our printer) occa- 
sionally make mistakes. Yesterday’s Red Letter 
contained a very laughable error, as it stated that 
sample of Prime seed would be sent to shippers for 
the asking, and by showing said sample of Prime 
to the farmer, shippers would be able to convince 
him that it wasn’t Prime seed. It should have 
said that by showing the sample of Prime to the 
farmer, shippers might be able to convince the 
farmer quicker that his seed (the farmer’s) wasn’t 
Prime, Anyhow, we guess our readers knew what 
we meant, but we believe this explanation is due.— 
Zahm’s Red Letter of September 26. 
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A. H. Froshaug has leased the 
vator at Twin Valley, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been leased to Patrick Daley. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Cropsey, Ill., earned 
20 per cent on the last crop handled. 

The American Society of Equity will hold a na- 
tional convention at Indianapolis on October 22-29. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Sterling, Kan., has 
been sold to J. W. Melvin, who is now in possession. 

The independent grain elevator companies of 
North Dakota have organized an insurance com- 
pany that is known as the Independent Grain Ship- 
pers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and most of the 
independent elevators in the state are taking out 
policies, 

The Bryavt Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Bryant, 
S. D., at the annual meeting declared a dividend of 
$7 per share (28 per cent). Later, by the sale of 
the shares of two stockholders to William Marshal, 
the latter became possessed of a majority of the 
stock and has taken possession of the property. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Gillett Grove, Iowa, 
recently transferred all its assets to C. F. Johns, a 
former director, to enable it to borrow money to 
carry on its business, The company has suffered 
some loss, but it is understood by the bankers of 
the county that they have ‘fixed up matters satis- 


Farmers’ Ele- 


factorily.” At any rate, the company is buying 
grain as usual. ‘The company has been running 


about fifteen months. 


Recently the bondsmen of M. E, Billings of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Pine Island, Minn., were 
sued by the company, which obtained a judgment 
of $1,400, apparently the amount of their principals’ 
shortage. The bondsimen in turn have now brought 
suit against the officers of the company, alleging 
gross carelessness on the part of the Jatter in ac- 
cepting reports at intervals other than as provided 
by the by-laws of the company. 

The Monticello Grain Co., Monticello, Ill, had 
an annual meeting on September 21. A band was 
employed, picnic dinner was served in the park, and 
Representative Adkins and Spellbinder Stickney 
orated on “Co-operation.” The report showed that 
the company handled 772,448 bushels of grain, 4,295 
tons of coal and 1,455 bushels of seéd and made a 
net profit on the whole of $4,327.74. No dividend 
was declared, the amount being passed to sinking 
fund. 

The case of Funk vs, Gowrie Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. was heard a few days ago at Fort Dodge, lowa. 
Funk had come into possession by purchase of 
some shares of the company’s stock, bought from 
Fogle, who had left lowa and gone west. Funk 
asked to see the books of the company, and Man- 
ager Messerole refused him permission. He then 
sued. The question before the court was whether 
Funk had purchased in good faith or not, and that 
question, with its relations to Funk’s demand, is 
still in the hands of the court for advisement. 

A telegram of September 18 from Spokane says 
that the farmers in that part of Washington have 
organized a farmers’ union for the purpose of 
handling their product and establishing independ- 
ent warehouses to combat the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Co., operated in Washington and Oregon 
as part of the Harriman system. James Walters, 
a bonanza rancher of Garfield, is at the head of the 
organization. He explains that “Some of the mem- 
bers of our organization may be inclined to social- 
ism, but I have not yet learned of one who is 
willing to divide his earnings with the Harriman 
people for hauling his grain to the seaboard.” 

The “chief men” of the Farmers’ Elevator & Co- 
operative Union of Kansas are again passing the 
lie back and forth like a shuttle. In a circular the 
president says he learns “that he was allowed 
$47.50 for each local organized by him or under 
his direction.” This is characterized as a “mali- 
cious falsehood.” Incidentally, it appears that the 
inside arrangement is, says Mr. Gaines, “that the 
erganizers get $20 for each local, and under the 
arrangement the board had with me, the most I 
got for the first fifteen members was $18.50. If I 
got twenty-five members I was to get $9 more, but 
in no case did I ever get that amount, and in only 
two or three cases did I ever exceed the fifteen 
members. As I call to mind now the work, eight- 
een members in one instance were obtained, and 
seventeen in another, Under the arrangement, up 
to twenty-five I was to receive 90 cents each after 
the first fifteen.” It also appears that the Topeka 
newspaper organ is paid 60 cents for each member 
iv the way of a subscription. It also appears that 


there are various little “grafts” floating around in 
the most of these co-operative movements, which 
dispells the mystery of the abnormal interest some 
men have in them, 


The American Society of Equity Producers’ and 
Consumers’ Exchange has been organized under a 
charter obtained in New Jersey as a holding com- 
pany empowered to charter local exchanges to do 
business in any part of America. Business is done 
under the charter of the parent organization, but 
each local exchange is in complete charge of its 
own affairs, The price of the capital common 
stock is $1 per share, preferred $5 per share, and 
one share of the common stock entitles the 
holder to one vote, and no man will have more 
than one vote, no matter how many shares he may 
hold. The only difference will be that the earning 
capacity of ten or more shares will be greater than 
one share, The price of all necessary supplies, 
such as applications for stock and charter fee, is 
$25. Great pickup? 

The American Society of Equity, at a meet- 
ing held at Minneapolis on September 26, resolved 
ihat “the present system of different grading of 
wheat at various markets should be done away 
with and a uniform system of weighing and grading 
under federal supervision adopted.” ‘The conven- 
tion also went on record as opposed to the Shaw 
ruling under the drawback law, by which Canadian 
wheat to be mixed with our own wheat before 
grinding can be imported free of duty. Steps are 
tc be taken to bring these two matters before Con- 
gress, The society was also informed by Dr. John 
T. Tuohy of St. Louis, secretary of the Consumers’ 
International Union and Co-operative Exchange, a 
New Jersey million-dollar affair, that this organiza- 
tion, through exchanges affiliated with it, proposes 
to become the agent all over the country for the 
distribution of farm products and that it would 
build elevators and such, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SHORT- 
AGE. 


If the shipper has shipping scales and knows 
positively the quantity of grain loaded into the car, 
he can hold the railroad company responsible for 
the delivery of the same. Defective cooperage or 
loading of unsuitable cars does not relieve the rail- 
road company of its responsibility, as the follow- 
ing extract from a legal opinion given to Secretary 
Wells of Iowa by Bailey & Stipp, the Iowa Associa- 
tion’s attorneys, shows: 

“It is the duty of a railway company to furnish 
cars suitable for the transportation of the particu- 
lar commodity which is to be shipped, and the 
acceptance by a shipper of an unsuitable car does 
not excuse the railway company for its failure to 
furnish a suitable one, unless an express contract 
has been entered into that the shipper has released 
the railway company from its duty to furnish a 
suitable car. 

“It has been held that a statement in a bill 
of lading that the shipper accepts a car as suitable 
does not relieve the railway company from its 
liability for loss occurring because the car was not 
a suitable one. . 

“Tt has been held by the Supreme Court of Iowa 
—in a case in which a shipper of hogs loaded the 
car without the assistance or direction of the 
railway company’s agent and overloaded the car— 
that the railway company could not escape liability 
for damage on the ground that the car was over- 
loaded. The court used the following language: 
‘It is not claimed that there was any deceit or 
misrepresentation by plaintiff as to the condition 
of the car or to its loading, Defendant’s agent, 
who made the contract for it, went to the car 
after the loading was done and closed and sealed 
it. There was nothing to prevent him from seeing 
the manner in which it was loaded. As defendant 
received the property under these circumstances 
and undertook to transport it to its destination, it 
should be held to have assumed all the liabilities 
of a common carrier with reference to it,’ 

“It is our opinion that the principle of law laid 
down in the foregoing quotation would apply to 
the shipment of grain under consideration and 
that the railroad companies which hauled the ship- 
ment, or one of them, would be liable for the grain 
lost.” 


CANADIAN EXPORT INSPECTION. 


The Canadian Grain Commission has appointed 
William Crawford as its representative and in- 
spector of export grain going in bond through the 
elevators at Superior, Wis. The Canadians think 
they don’t like American inspectors, so they send 
Mr, Crawford to revise their own inspection, Per- 
haps next they will send someone to sit up nights 
with the stuff while in transit under bond. 


‘ 


Send us the grain news from your neighborhooe. 


It is said England’s crop of red clover will be 
smaller than last year. 


Recently the Guerney Seed Co. of Yankton, 
S. D., rented the new W. T. Van Osdel building 
for an office and storage warehouse. 


The Winona Seed Co. at Winona, Minn., is 
about to remodel its plant into a modern seed 
house. Up-to-date machinery for cleaning and 
sorting will be installed. } 

A Scotland seed dealer writes C. A. King & Co. - 
of Toledo, Ohio, as follows: “The fine weather we 
are now having has without doubt improved the. 
prospects of red clover in England.” 


Argentine had a linseed area of 2,950,000 acres 
and a yield of 825,000 tons in 1906. According to 


Beerbohm this is under the usual yield. This 
year’s crop should reach 950,000 tons. 
C. A. King & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, said on 


October 1: “Our reports to-day show a fair crop 
of clover seed in Michigan, and a very short one 
in Ohio. Many of the correspondents speak of 
quality.” 

The Springfield Seed Co. of Springfield, Mo., 
write that it will not build its new elevator until 
some time in November. Plans are now being 
prepared. The company recently increased its 
capital to $100,000. 


The Sioux City Seed & Nursery Co. of Sioux 
City, lowa, has placed an order with the Richard- 
son Scale Company of New York for two scales, 
one to weigh 1,000 bushels of grain per hour, and 
the other a 3-bushel bagging scale. 


Williams & Wilson are building a new three- 
story elevator at Ottawa, Kan., which will be 
an addition to their present elevator. It will be 
used as a seed elevator. The building is of 
frame construction and measures 20x60 feet. 


Bailey & Sons, wholesale dealers in seeds, 
grain and bags, have incorporated at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, with a capital stock of $100,000. iit 
firm has been in existence since 1865. J. W. 
Bailey is president, P. E, Banker is vice-presi- 
dent and S. M. Bailey secretary and treasurer. 

Extensive improvements have been made on 
the seed houses of G. D. Sutton at oioomington, 
ll., which have a capacity of 25,000 bushels of 
seed corn. It is declared that the plant repre- 
sents one of the largest seed corn  establish- 
ments in the world and is very complete in 
every detail. Much exporting is done by Mr. 
Sutton, who established the business in 1900. 


The bean crop this year will not prove up 
to normal if advices received by the Orange 
Judd Farmer are any criterion. Similar condi- 
tions seem to appear in New York and Michigan, 
although the quality is declared to be good, both 
east and west. Correspondents in Oakland 
County, Michigan, say prospects are for 70 per cent 
of an average yield of beans, dry weather short- 
ening the crop. In Washtenaw County a normal 
yield of good quality is reported.” 


F. D. Coburn, Secretary of Agriculture for 
Kansas, is conducting a campaign of education 
against poor alfalfa seed. In an address before 
the Shawnee Alfalfa Club, on alfalfa, he cited 
several instances wherein impure seed was put 
on the market but discovered in different an- 
alyses. In one sample it was discovered there was 
88 per cent of impurities while it showed 34 
distinct kinds of foreign seed, which consti- 
tuted 31.5 per cent of the whole. Twenty-six 
lots tested by Professor Roberts of Washington, 
contained an average of 44.1 per cent of impuri- 
ties, including eight different kinds of foreign 
seeds amounting to 4.5 per cent, trash and dirt 
4 per cent, and 385.8 per cent of what was really 
alfalfa seed was not germinable. 


GERMANY’S ALFALFA SEEDS UNPOPULAR 

In a report just issued by O. M. Ball, Botanist 
of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, it 
is interesting to note his remarks regarding im- 
ported alfalfa seeds. In part he says: 

“The farmer should be especially vigilant in 
purchasing imported seeds, especially those from 
Germany. Owing, perhaps, to the fact that Ger- 
man seed can be bought more cheaply than the 
American-grown, a very large proportion of the 
seed sold. In Texas during the past year has been 
imported from this country. So far as examined 
by the Agricultural and Mechanical College these 
seeus are in every case distinctly inferior to tue 
best American seeds, both as to purity and as to 
vitality. Indeed, very many samples of German 
seed have been found to contain large quantities 
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of noxious weed seeds, notably those of dodder. 
Some sampes have shown as high as 350 seeds 
of this most injurious weed to the pound. This 
means that from 5,000 to 6,000 of the seeds will 
be sown to the acre, which would inevitably 
mean the total destruction of the crop to the 
farmer, since it would be impossible to eradicate 
such a lot of dodder except by plowing up the 
entire field and substituting some non-legumin- 
ous crop.” 

Continuing, the botanist speaks of the danger 
of rib-grass or buckhorn, which is often found 
in imported seeds and is a perennial growing close 
to the ground and producing enormous quantities 
of seed. Johnson grass is another weed he men- 
tions as a detriment to alfalfa growth. A bulletin 
on this subject will soon be issued by Mr, Ball. 


J. F. Zahm & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, say under 
date of October 5, in regard to clover seed: 
“If the crop in the different sections is no 
larger than reported now it will surely make a 
very short crop, but as a rule, short crops have 
long tails, and we generally get a little more than 
expected. There is usually enough to go round, 
but figuring on the statistics as they now exist 
it surely indicates an exceptionally small yield 
this year. Toledo received last season up to 
date over 6,000 bags as compared with 19,000 
the previous year. These figures look very large 
as compared with receipts this year. * * * 
One thing not to be overlooked is the quality 
of the receipts up to date. The color has been 
fine in most of the lots, and this seed has sold 
at good prices because it could be made into 
prime.” 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on September 10, 1907. 


Apparatus for Testing Seeds.—William H. Kissel, 
Avoca, Iowa. Filed December 15, 1905. No. 865,- 
502. See cut. 

Drying Shaft for Corn.—Diedrich Uhlhorn, Jr., 
Gravenbroich, Germany. Filed April 9, 1907. No. 
865,546. See cut. 

Conveyor.—George C. Horst, Columbus, Ohio, as- 
signor to. Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio, Filed 
January 8, 1906. No. 865,591. 


866,804. 


Elevator Bucket.—Ira O. Robbins, Millville, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to Ellis Greenly, Millville, Pa. 


Filed May 38, 1907. No. 865,611. See cut. 
Grain Car—Carmen Rago, Chicago, II]. 
January 26, 1907. No. 865,938. See cut. 


Issued on September 17, 1907. 


Grain Door for Railway Cars—James Van Slyke, 
Shellrock, Ill. Filed April 12, 1906. No. 866,092. 
See cut. 

Grain and Seed Huller.—John B, Watkins, St. 
Louis, Mo. Filed October 4, 1906. No. 866,100. 
See cut. 


Filed 


Issued on September 24, 1907. 


Pneumatic Conveyor.—Samuel Olson, 
lll, Filed June 27, 1907. No, 866,804, 


Chicago, 
See cut. 


Apparatus for Cleaning and Separating Seeds and 
the Like.—Frederick M. Dossor, Doncaster, England. 
Filed June 7, 1907. No. 866,848. See cut. 

Seed Cleaning Mechanism.—Robert A. Little, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., assignor of one-fifth to Elmer T. Anson 
and one-fifth to Charles L. Anson, Lockport, N. Y., 
and one-fifth to Hmma Taft and one-fifth to Charles 
F. Kraft, Buffalo, N. Y. Filed May 11, 1905. 
Renewed May 16, 1907. No. 866,942. See cut. 

Seed Corn Tester.—Clark E. Twamly, Alexandria, 
S. D. Filed February 8, 1907. No. 868,988. See cut. 

Grain Door for Box Cars.—Peter S. Larson and 
Randolph C. Duea, Sharon, N. D, Filed May 17, 
1906. No, 867,058. See cut. 


In Illinois “the official acreage of the crops, as 
reported by the township assessors, is used by the 
State Board of Agriculture as a basis for applying 
the estimates of crop correspondents as to the 
growing condition or yield of the harvested crop. 
In reporting condition, 100 is used by correspon- 
dents to represent a fair, seasonable, average vi- 
tality or growth, unaffected by storms, insects or 
contingencies; an increase of one-tenth, or 10 per 
cent, is recorded 110; a decrease of 5 per cent 
is marked 95, etc. The correspondents of the 
Board are, as a rule, experienced farmers, who 
have made the study of the condition and yield of 
crops their life work—conservative men who 
realize the necessity for the work done by the 
Board, and assist it by their gratuitous reports.” 


or Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 
Elevators in North Dakota, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. If interested, write 
W. J. HARTZELL, Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle 
from 150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. 
Good locations. Prices very reasonable. Address 

JAMES M. MAGUIRH, Campus, Il. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator; new; equipped with 
grain dump and ear-corn dump; electric power. 
Located in the heart of corn belt; Illinois city of 
23,000; best of shipping facilities. Address 

Al, Box 9, care “American Hlevator and Grain 
Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE, FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR. 

Situated in eastern Michigan, in fine hay, grain 
and bean section. Mill is 100 barrels’ capacity, 
Allis System. Lots of feed grinding and good 
custom trade. Elevator has 35,000 to 40,000 bush- 
els’ capacity, with all necessary machinery. This 
is a bargain for someone. Address 

EASTERN MICHIGAN, Box 10, care “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines for sale, 5, 7, 10 and 20 horse- 
power. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
One 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline En- 
gine; fine condition. Address or inquire, 
1370 W. LAKE ST., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 
One No. 37 Howes Oat Clipper, good as new. 
Address 
THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOR SALE. 
One No. 9 Monitor Oat Clipper. 
One Fairbanks Hopper Scale, capacity 
pounds. 


ROSENBAUM BROS., 77 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago, IIl, 


60,000 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Two 12-inch cast-iron turn-heads; one No, 2 
Western Corn Sheller; one No. 4 Barnard’s Im- 
proved Dustless Corn Cleaner, “3 

CRABBS, REYNOLDS, TAYLOR CO., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 

Gasoline engines; one 54-horse Fairbanks-Morsc; 
one 28, one 16, one 12, 2, 8 and 25 horsepower 
Sterling Charter. All sizes and prices in small 
sizes, 

A. H. McDONALD, 38 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

Three Gorton Improved Certrifugal Reels, 10 feet 
long; one H. A. Barnard Middlings Purifier, speed 
450; three stands flour rolls, 8x18. All the above 
are almost as good as new; will sell cheap. 

T. S. WILSON, Spickard, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


One Invincible Oat Clipper; one Foos Attrition 
Mill; one No. 41% and one No. 2% Western Com- 
bined Sheller and Cleaner; one new Howe R. R. 
Track Scale, latest make. These machines and the 
scale are exceptionally good bargains. Address 

A. S. GARMAN & CO., Akron, Ohio. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 

Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III, 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED. 


Position as manager of elevator or line of ele- 
vators; 18 years’ experience; keep double-entry 
books; best of reference. Address 

A. W. WALLS, New Richmond, Ind. 


WANTED. 

Position as elevator man with some grain com- 
pany. Would like to have full charge and operate 
country elevator. Am a good judge of grain. Am 
also a practical miller and am up to date in the 
milling and grain business. Might accept position 
as miller with some reliable company. Can fur- 
nish best of references, ete. Would prefer Ne- 
braska or adjoining states. Address, with full par- 
ticulars, 

G. T., 504 North Ault St., Moberly, Mo. 


ELEVATORS WANTED) 


WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 
IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 
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LOCATIONS FOR ELEVATORS. 

Good locations for elevators and other industries 
on the line of the Belt Railway of Chicago. Low 
switching rates and good car supply. For further 
information address 

B. THOMAS, Pres., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Room 11, Dearborn Station, 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


FOR SALE. 
New crop alfalfa seed, Kansas-grown, acknowl- 
edged the best. Ask for samples and prices. 
KANSAS SEED HOUSH, Lawrence, Kan. 


| (= 3 Dealers a dines os 
_ ROOFING AND SIDING, 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING co. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 


MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


W E manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, el:her painted or 
alvanized We make Patent Cap Roof- 
ng, Roil Cap Roofing, ‘'V"’ Crimped 
Rowfing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


Corrugated lron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contraots either for material aloneor job com 


pleted. Writeus for prices. We can save you money. 


FREMONT 


Nee Sheed Foake Co. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 
and prices. Shipment via C. & N. W. R.R. 


General Offices FREMONT, NEB. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Pes of sasliacs, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


are rR MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling of CORN AND OATS. 


j Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
REFEREXCES | Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
PITTSBURG MILWAUKEE 


VV =e WAN ‘Ss Hi AY G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec'y-Treas. 


Our aggressive sales methods can take care of all shipments, no 
matter how large. Ye are constantly in touch with the largest 
consumers and dealers and can always get the top prices. 

We guarantee fair treatment to every consignor and make lib- 
eral advances on consignments, 

ca. 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS 


LEADING HAY AND GRAIN DEALERS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Duquesne Nat. Bank, Washington Nat. Bank 


O. MOHR, Mgr. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEB 
Sample Grain a Specialty 


References: 


|H. G. MORGAN 


THE PITTSBURG HAY MAN 


BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNBAPOLIS 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


J. V. LAUER & CO. 


Grain Commission 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


Ship us your next car 


Ear Corn, Oats and Hay 


PITTSBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Chamber of Commerce 


D. G. Stewart @ Geidel 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 


Office 1019 Liberty St. 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 


ST. LOUIS 
Daniel P-. Sa Byrne & Co. 


Seneral Commission Werchants 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Succkssors To 


Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 


Grain. Hay, Mite Feed and Seeds 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Lous, Wo. 


SLACK-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DECATUR 


Capacity 
300,000 bu. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


<P v> F.H. PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS MINN. 


Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


Marfield, Tearse & Noyes 


-GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURES 
SOLICITED. 


Offices : Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Private wires; Chicago and New York. 


511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUR BIDS ARE COOD ONES. 


CLEVELAND 


THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


tae CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


DENVER. 


DETROIT 


A. 8. Dumont R. C. ROBERTS A. E. O’Domneui 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN shippers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 
Try us. Liberal 


William Bierkamp, Jr. Fred Faulkner 


Colorado-Nebraska Grain & Hay Co. 
508 McPhee Bldg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat, 


We solicit your consignments of grain and hay for this market. Prcmpt 
é dva ’ 
returns, liberal advances and the best of service. ees 
REFERENCES: 
Denver Stockyards Bank, any Bank in Denver—Mercantile Agencies. 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts 
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TOLEDO 


TOLEDO 


C.A.KING & C- 


he aplder Rule grain and seed firm of 
Taledd, Try themon futures, grain, seeds and 
provisions, Toledo and Chicago. They give 
GOOD SERVICE. Send them your Toledo 
consignments of seeds and grain if you want 
TOP PRICES. Accept their bids. Since 1846 
they have passed through panics, wars, floods 
and fires. Ask for their SPECIAL reports. 
Read Boy Solomon’s sermons. 
Be friendly. Write occasionally 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 


James E. Rundell 


Grain and Seeds 
CASH AND FUTURES 

Consignments Solicited 

Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, 


Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 
TOLEDO, O. 


The J. J. Coon Grain Co. 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CASH AND FUTURES 


The Cuddeback Grain Co. 


We buy track elevator for direct ship- 
ment to interior and eastern markets 


Futures handled in Toledo or Chicago 


Special attention given consignments 


32 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


- J. F. ZAHM F. MAYER 


F. W. JAEGER 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F. ZAHM & CO. 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
: OUR SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT'S FREE 


CAIRO, 


CLOVER SEED 


Consign yours to 


Southworth & Company 


36 and 37 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, 0. 


PEORIA 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


P.B.& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Van Tassell Grain Company 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI 


Jno. C. DRoEGE, ALFRED GOWLING, A. W. MASTERTON, 


President reasurer Secretary 
PETER VAN LEUNEN, E. FITZGERALD, 
Vice-Pres't and Gen’l Mer. Traffic Mer 


THE CINCINNATI GRAIN CO. 


Incorporated Capital $250,000 
Receivers aad Shippers of 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
General Offices, Water & Walnut § Covington, Ky. 
Cincinnati, O. Branches | Latonia, Ky. 


Members National Grain Ass’n—National Hay Ass’n 


W. R. McQUILLAN, Pres. D J. KALLAHER, Secy. 


F. C. BRUNSMAN, Treas. 


The 
QUEEN CITY GRAIN CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GRAIN AND HAY 
COMMISSION 
AND TRACK BUYERS 


Let us know what you have to offer. No 
harm done if we don’t get together. 


CAIRO 


H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
ILLINOIS 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


BUFFALO 


W. E. TOWNSEND 


A. T. WARD 


TOW NSEND-WARD CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
ee “ * - New York 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 


DUDLEY M. IRWIN 


SBARLEY 


68-70-71 Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The | 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


|| 
|| 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 


W. J. RILEY W. E. JARBOE 


W. J. Riley & Co. 


22 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Grain, Flour and Feed 


Track bids made on application 


Let us have your consignmen s 
We want your trade 


It will pay you to deal with « 
NEW OR OLD PHONE 8434 


BALTIMORE 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres’t. JOHN M. DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t, 
FERDINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Jndiana Grain 


Dealers’ Association. 


GEO. A. HAX 


G. A. HAX & CO. 


GRAIN AND HAY COMMISSION 


445 North Street, - - 


Established 1882 J.B. WM, HAX 


Baltimore, Md. 


National Grain Dealers’ Association 
MEMBERS: Nationai Hay Association 


‘LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 

We work a large 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


country business. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO | ‘CHICAGO 


CHICAGO > 


BE. GERSTENBERG A. GERSTENBERG 


Gerstenberg & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 
CONSIGNMENTS 
and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street, 


HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


Barley a Specialty 


PHILIP H, SCHIFPLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFFLIN, Secy.-Treas. 
H. HEMMELGARN, Vice-Pres. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO., Ine. 


Successors to 
o® e 
“GRAIN 4 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO. 
my sPectaLty * Commission Merchants 


SAM FINNEY 
515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


° 58 BOARD OF TRADE = 
%, CHICAGO x CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 
CHICAGO 


yatde for 


~) 
° 
=z 


°5 
Mane to be nee 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


LUCIUS & DYCKMAN 


Grain Commission 
436 Postal Telegraph Building 


CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


and W. A. FRASER CoO. 
“They’re Running Mates’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Commission Merchants 
a AND —-——— 


Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 


Des Moines Ft. Dodge Cedar Rapids 

Iowa City Storm Lake Waterloo 

Parkersburg Iowa Falls Mason City 
Independence 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


Recetving a Specialty 


Very Best Attention 


NILWAUKBE 


CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 


Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience 


YOUNG&NICHOLS 


Established 1883 
Grain Commission Merchants 


SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS 
FOR FUTURES 


169 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO Tr 


74 BOARD OF TRADE a G CHICAGO 


ERCIANTS, GRAIN COHDANy 


LAVERNE A. LEWELLYN 
ctO.S. BRIDGE 
i FR 
TOMMISSION| BEEMAN BLL 
Bee: FR TREAS. 


Square Dealing and Top Prices. 


If we Grain Re- 
have not ceiving 
handled and 

your Commis- 
Chicago sion 
Business, Mer- 

try us. chants 


Wheeler Bldg.,6 and 8 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


Complete Explanations and Instructions to 
facilitate trading in 


Grain and Provisions 


are contained in the booklet 


Grain Speculation not a Fine Art 


——= 13 


E. W. WAGNER 
99 Board of Trade Building - - -= CHICAGO 


A copy will be mailed free on request 


522 Postal Tel. Bldg. 

cHicago A 

e > ILL. 
/ 


3.H.WARE £E.F. LELAND 
0. W. LEB ¥. J. FAHEY 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS» 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO | 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Bidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


ALBANY BOSTON 


BUFFALO 


E. W. ELMORE 


Grain Buyer and Shipper 
Operating the Interior Elevator at South Bend, Ind. 


617 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 


William H. Lake Jno. A. Rodgers Bdw. P. McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
50 Board of Trade - - CHICAGO 
MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; New York Produce Ex- 


change; St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 


92 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 


of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments solicited. This 
department is fully equipped 
in every way to give the very 


best service in Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. FREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Ecrrespondenss © and Consignments 66 BOARD OP TRADE 


Bice CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO 


Consign and Place Your Future 
Orders with 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade, Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 


Orders in futures carefully executed, 
700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


J. C, ROGERS, Vice-Pres. 
6.4. *HURLBUT, Secy. and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


H.W. eset 


Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 
GRAIN 


Elevator proprietors on [Illinois Central and other 
Railroad Systems. 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Established 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
212-214 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


WHITE & RUMSEY GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS 


Owners and operators Prairie State Transfer 
Elevator at Kankakee, III. 


CHICAGO 


97 Board of Trade, 


POPE «no 
ECKHARDT CoO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CRAIN 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
WwW. N. ECKHARDT, secy, 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


CHICACO. 


SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 


Long Distance Telephone Harrison 632 


C. H. THAYER & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain, Seeds, Futures 


Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for over a quarter of a 
century, with conservative business methods and 
staying qualities, backed up with over $100,000.00 
capital, certainly speaks for itself. 


2 @ 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis 


Kansas City 


J. K. HOOPER, 
President. 


ERVIN A. RICE, 
Vice-President. 


E. G. BROWN, 
Secy-Treas 


HOOPER GRAIN Co. 


OAT SHIPPERS 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND TRUN< 
WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO. 


F. E. WINANS 
Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and fleld seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 


tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 


and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


W. H. MERRITT & CO. 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDBNCB SOLICITED 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
ENNIS & STOPPANI 
Grain, Stocks, Bonds 


MEMBERS OFFICES 
Chicago Board of Trade New York 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ill. 


Bloomington, Ill. 
oston 


New York Con. Stock Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 


Chicago Office, 400-403 The Rookery 
F.M. CLARY, Manager 


NOW THAT THE CINCINNATI CON- 


VENTION IS OVER, YOU WANT A 
GOOD, }EIRM TO SHIP, TO 


tee) 


CRIGHTON & CO. 
Grain Merchants 


EVERY FACILITY FOR HANDLING YOUR CASH AND 
FUTURE BUSINESS SATISFACTORILY 


CHICAGO 


Royal Insurance Bldg., 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


ea=2===m Designers and Builders if === 


FIREPROOF 
Grain Elevators 


Builders of Grain Elevators -51-52- . 
2 uilders MS 549-51 ae Cut shows H. W. Rogers & Bro.’s Elevator at Harvey, Ill. Operating 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or Monadnock Building |] house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 
Combination Materials CHICAGO, ILL uninjured. This shows the advantages of hollow tile bin construction. 

e 9 ° 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 


J O h nN S, Metcalf Co. and storage of grain in any locality. 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Il. 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 


Transfer Elevators GR AIN PURIF YIN G 


Drawings and Specifications Our owning all Patents covering the 


Art of Purifying Grain guarantees pur- 


THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO chaser of a Licemse ABSOLUTE PRO- 
TEGTION from infringement suits 


Elwood’s Grain Tables, A book needed by every grain dealer. It 


shows the value of any number of bushels 
or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


Now that this danger is entirely eliminated, let 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO f ; 
us talk business. You can’t afford to do a grain business 
without a Purifier. We have the Purifiers to sell. We 


have letters from Eastern Commission firms stating this 


Superior to All 


\\ 


We want your orders for 
Gas and Gasoline Engines 
and Gas Producer Plants. 
Guarantees the very best. 
Our prices are right. 


Let us make you quotations and 


fact, “That an elevator without a purifier cannot compete 
with one that has.” They know what they are talking 
about, as they do the selling of your grain direct to the 
consumer. Ask us about the work. 


0) if = 
OP ska | 


immediate shipments on Grain Cleaning 
Machinery, Oat Clippers, Packers, Scour- 
THE NEW ERA IS MADE TO ers, Scales, Corn Shellers, Man-Lifts, 


DO THE WORK Steam Engines, Boilers, Motors, Dyna- 
mos, Electric Lamps, Belting and General Machinery. Highest grades of Anti-Trust Penn- 
sylvania Cylinder and Machine Oils and Greases, Write us your wants. ONCE A CUS- 
TOMER ALWAYS A CUSTOMER. 


NOTH - SHARP - SAILOR CO. 


MONADNOCK BLOCK 10 
Bell phone Harrison 5597 CHICAG oO,” % TL L . 


U. S. GRAIN PURIFIER CO., 


EARL PARK, INDIANA 


ee 


wt hatha atin nll 
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G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


James Stewart &Co. _ GRAIN ELEVATORS 
CONTRACTORS same 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Nebraska City & Il. Ele. Co. 
Designers and builders of Grain Elevators 
in all parts of the world. 


nite pa 2,000,000 
Bartlett, . razier C 
Chie ago, y 000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. S. Linton & 
Minnea poll 650,000 
8. 8. Linton & Co 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co 
Minneapolis, 500,000 
City Elevator Co 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling C 
Great Falls, atte 100,000 
Jennison Bros. 


STEEL BRICK WOOD 
CONCRETE TILE 


Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Melfi She Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
ireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. Four hundred country eleva- 
Working house capacity 150, 000 biahels: tors from 10,000 to 50,000. 


(irain Elevator Department 


1811 FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Mgr. R. H. FOLWELL, Engr. 


We also do general contracting, and have offices in 
the following cities; 


Write or call on any of them: 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1811 Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO., Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
NBW YORK, 130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse Bldg. LONDON, ENGLAND, Savoy Hotel 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World Fireproof Grain Elevator 


BUT THE BEST 


Grain Elevators 


of Fireproof Brick 
Construction 


In Any Design 


Recently completed for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Co. at Harlem (Kansas City), Missouri. 


Write for Plans and Estimates || This elevator is of an entirely new type throughout, origi- 
S. H. Tromanhauser nated, designed and constructed by 


Room 3, Old Chamber ot 
Commerce Building 


————' The Barnett & Record Company 


R ite |e C O nl © y M f g. Cc O. 9 Engineers and General Contractors 
Babies MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Grain Elevators of Steel, IT WON’T DO ANY GOOD 
TO STORM AROUND 


ALSO 
Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 

If you find later in the season 
that you haven’t contracted for 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
your elevator, 


Steel Buildings, 
Steel Stacks and 

Unless you have our representa- 
tive call and see you. 


Steel Construction of 
Every Description, 

You can save both time and 
money by contracting with us 


fc ts 
ALLL 


xt aa 
; ib Designed, Furnished and Erected 
| in All Parts of the World. 
General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 


1 

A 

bed busi 
New York Office, Trinity Building, 


Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 111 Broadway. 


ection of Great Northern Blevator furnished b) BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO, 
- Steel throughout. ° ‘LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS Room 1139-1140 Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR || P= ° REDLINE 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDER GRAIN HANDLING PLANTS 
Special Construction in Reinforced Concrete Tanks and Working Houses 
C 0 Nl S T R Uj EF T | 0 N EF 0 Mi PA NY Local and Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 667 
503 TRADERS BUILDING - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BUFFALO N.Y. 


J. A. HORN, Pres. L. E SIMPSON, Secy. and Treas. 


THE CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
INCORPORATED, $25,000.00 SUCCESSORS TO J. A. HORN 


Designers and Builders of Grain Elevators, Warehouses and Mills of concrete, wood or 
steel. Full equipments furnished. Plans and specifications a specialty. We own and 
operate our own rock crushers and granite quarries. 


uffice, Baisett Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ar 
* 


ST Mg fac pe a TA REN as gk 
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L. BUEGE, 2sSetee 


Who Builds Right Kind of Elevators at the 
Right Kind of Price 


306 BOSTON BLOCK, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN - 
FIOOQOQOHOOOLHGOGK’LDGPHODOSOOSOPOWH|P|'LHHLH’H) GIOPOOOS OOO) 


s 
® 
es 
s 
) 
s 
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American Machinery & Construction Co. 
103 WEST WATER STREET - - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


puibers oF GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Manufacturers or Grain Cleaning Machinery, Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


Designers and Builders 


of 
STEEL or CONCRETE || 7 oN nvens a conmacrons 
See CONSTRUCTION —______._ | | Grain Elevator Construction ; Power Transmission 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


Drawings and Specifications 703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue 


CHICAGO 
W. S. CLEVELAND & CO./N. A. GRABILL] ARE YOU Siiericers 
Fireproof Construction Contractor and Builder of . Se Sig > 
aS MODERN COUNTRY | American Elevator 
p ay GRAIN ELEVATORS : 
Get My Plans and Estimates an d G ra inl Tra d e 
E 1s E V A ai O R DALEVILLE INDIANA Rates on Application 


BUILDERS Philosophy of Protective Paint 


$A A practical treatise on the subject of protective paint by a 
PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED practical paint man. Write for free copy No. 17B. 
Telephone Main 1843 
Corn Exchange, ‘ E MINNEAPOLIS Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


STORAGE TANKS 
STEEL ELEVATORS 


FULL EQUIPMENTS 


Give us the opportunity to submit you plans and estimates. 
We can please you. Ask us for Catalogue “A” Twin City Corliss 
Engine and Catalogue ‘“F” Elevator and Power Transmitting 
Machinery. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STORAGE TANKS, 52,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY EACH 
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Unless your ELEVATORS and GRAIN 
are safely and fully insured an unfortunate 
fire may wipe out the season’s profits, 


Land your balance on the ‘*‘ NET GAIN”’ 


LOW COST 


FOR 


side of the ledger by covering building and | SHORT TERM INSURANCE 


contents through the 


Elevator Underwriters 


Special rates, 
Special terms 
Special service 


On Short Time 
Grain Insurance. 


Wire your orders at our expense, and you 
will be safe. 


U. S. EPPERSON 


Attorney and Manager. 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Grain Shippers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association 


WRITES 


Fire, Lightning and Tornado 
Insurance on Grain Elevators 


Risks in force, $7,000,000.00 
Losses paid to date, $335,000.00 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS 


FP. D. BABCOCK, Secretary 
Ida Grove, lowa 


DUST! DUST! brotector is invatn- 


able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been 
thoroughly tested for many 
years in every kind of dust 
and is the only reliable pro- 


. Nickel-plated pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Circu- 
, lars free. Agents Wanted. 


GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 


The MOST 
MODERN 
DEVICES 


For Elevating and 
Conveying Ear 
Corn, Cobs, Grain, 
Ete. 


Illustrated in 


Jeffrey Catalog 
No. 80 


Mailed Free. 


Correspondence 
Selec 


TheJeffrey P 
Mfg. Co. & 


Columbus, Ohio,U.S.A. 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
Denyer 


Grain insurance at short rates 
means from 20 to 140 per cent 
more than the pro rata cost for 
the same length of time. 

Short term insurance with the 


qygalers < 


in ere Insurance a 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘ IS, 


means from 40 to 50 per cent below 
pro rata for the time carried. 

No grain dealer is using the best 
business precaution who does not 
learn our price on his elevator and 
keep fully protected with us. 
Address 


C. A. McCOTTER, Secretary. 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL. 
Wrote.. .$5,348,463.75 insurance last year 
Paid Seen $110,724.14 in losses last year 


Added..... $24,230.30 to surplus last year 
Assessed only 45% of basis rates last year 


If you want the best of insurance 
at the lowest cost, write to us. 


Insurance in force......... $10,158,139.43 


Face value of notes........ 1,451,877.89 
Cashvassets herrrseictesesce ers 300,148.96 
D. R. SPARKS, A. R. McKINNEY, 
President Secretary 


CHICAGO AGENT 
M. W. FUGIT, 740 National Life Building 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Insures Mills, Elevators and Ware- 
houses at actual cost. 
Net Cash Assets, $ 254,314.69 
Losses Paid, 2 1,282,844 90 
Saved to Policy Holders, 
$1 665,008.34 


Our Deposit Notes represent but one annual 
premium. 


ORGANIZED IN 1875 
J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


26 Years of Successful Business 


Total 
Assets 


We Have--rosces $4,766,407.89, 
Michigan Millers 


OF LANSING, 


») Wilford 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


| 4Go0D POINTERS 


Three-Roller Feed Mill. 


It is Easy to Handle. 
It is Strong and Durable, but Simple. y 


It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 


It can Always be Relied Upoa. 


Write for Circulars and Prices, 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Company 


205 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, 


CHARTERED 1865 


Ohe 
Humphrey 


ILL. 


Employes 
Elevator 


Insurance with a maximum 
of security at a minimum of 
cost for ELEVATORS, 
WAREHOUSES and CON- 
TENTS, onthe Mutual Plan. 

Five-Year Policies (or short 
term policies on grain, if re- 
quired). 

Semi-Annual Assessments, 
costing about one-half Stock 
Company rates. 

No conflagration hazard. 


$4,429,866.14 
848,660.89 


Gross Assets, - - 
Net Cash Surplus - 


Reliance Automatic Dump Controller 


This device is the only Automatic dump con- 
troller on the market that requires neither hand 
nor power to operate, 

It causes the dump to settle down easily with- 
out the least jar or jerk and prevents accident to 
wagon or team. 

This device is a small cylinder filled with cold 
tested oil in which travels a piston which is 
attached to the front end of the dump. The mo- 
tion of the dump is controlled by the forcing of 
this oil through a regulating valve, which can be 
adjusted to suit operator. 

Equip your dumps with them and avoid ac- 
cident in the handling of the coming crops. 

Shipped on trial to responsible parties. 

Write us for particulars and price. 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
625 Bosrd of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Net Cash 
Surplus 


$2,241,030.03, $867,263.99, 


MICHIGAN. 


For eighteen years it has been 
the standard elevator for grain 
elevators and mills. The 
plest and most reliable lift for 


ON THE- 


sim- 


grain elevators that can be de- 
vised. Let me send you cata- 


logue and quote prices. 


S. K. HUMPHREY 


640 Exchange Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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YPSILANTI MACHINEWORKS, | Vertical 
=< Se Drivin é 
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Independent 
Sheave — 
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Power may be transmitted in any direction by 
meee means of “American” Rope. Vertical drives, ar- 
ranged on the American or continuous system, are 


Is Re eground and Recorrugared. practically as efficient as horizontal drives. 
© pes en Send for(alalog and Prices. @ Every practical mill man knows the difficulties 


-——— | of transmitting power vertically or around corners 
with belting. Belting requires that local conditions 
and machine locations be adapted to the narrow 
limitations of belting. 


iM PO RTERS Rope driving can be arranged to suit whatever 
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— Or —— conditions exist. i) 4 

BO LTING ’ The manifold advantages of “American” Trans- i) 
mission Rope deserve the careful attention of all 

CLOTH mill owners and managers. Write for our valuable / 


SS 


64-page treatise on Rope Driving. 


ELEVATOR, FEED MiLL AND| | The American Manufacturing Co. 
BUCKWHEAT MACHINERY. Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage 


PLANS FURNISHED IF DESIRED 65 Wall St. - = NEW YORK CITY 


Soo 


SR 


= SSS 
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SS 


SS 
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CHICAGO: J. D. Bryan, Selling Agent, 85 Kinzie St. Se 


aS 3, 

RIERA THE DENNING CORN CRIBS 
TTT wide ll store the corn you buy until you are ready to 
ell it; then you roll it up and put it out of the 
4 way until next year They are cheap. 


THE DENNING STEEL GRAIN BIN 


Is what you need when there is a car shortage. You 


i ofdenrrsellt hec\totarinars ween dances : ah > a 
Progressive (rain Men 
THE HALL SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR ness the milling aswell cant aoe aoa 


will do many things that grain. They aim tokeep in touch with the con- 
no other distributor cando. 


No other distributing suming trade and know what becomes of their 
device can do as perfectly |! orain in~the markets ofthe world. souchemen 


any one thing that the Sata 
HALL SIGNALING Be 
DISTRIBUTOR AMERICAN MILLER 
can do. 


This has been absolutely ||] a big help because it fully covers the business 


proved by hundreds of ants 
bsers. and simply em- |{{ Of milling wheat and other cereals. 


beer ies meee Published on the first of each month, it gives 


“that all distributors save ||] all the news of the milling world and prints a 


only this mix grains in : : : 
digscbanenes Oe large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 


They fill up the spout when a bin is full, first choking the est to the elevator man as well as the miller 
Boot, then mixing what grain remains in the spout and elevator 


head, usually some twenty bushels, into every bin tube when the We will send the American Eleva 


spout is shifted. 


Furthermore our device is more simple, more accurate in opera- tor and Grain Trade and American 


tion, and lasts longer and is without question the cheapest to buy. 


Sent on Trial send for Booklet ||} Miller to one address for one year at 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. the combination price of $2.50. Send 


506 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. OMAHA, NEB. ||| !2 your subscription now. 
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PROGRESS 


See these cuts of our 
New Style A Ware- 


house Shellers. 


“‘Western’ Warehouse Sheller, Style A. Five Sizes Capacities 600 to 2,500 Bu. Per Hour. Ponte feed Tncreased: capacity 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


UNION IRON WORKS_ - Decatur, IIl. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
DISCOUNTS 


Interior View of Style A Sheller Showing 
Screw Feed. 


Complete Stock Carried in Kansas City, Mo., 1221-1223 Union Avenue 


Herewith a partial list of users of the Gyrating Cleaner to whom we refer without permission : 


Ashland Farmers’ Elevator Co., - Ashland, Ill. Spellman & Spitly, a a = TI 
J. L. Brainerd Grain Co., - - Pawnee, Ill. i terence & rae ah a gm laste aL 
Sey Bros. -  - = =  -_Payne, Ohio Sina RovelElavator G J “i, 
G. W. Bishop & Co., - - Palestine, Ill. Sy a eee EOLA Os? aro Urbana, Ii, 
Barnett Bros., See oe oe Barnett. Tile Pilliod Milling Co., - - - Swanton, Ohio 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., - - _- Ransom, IIl. W. C. Calhoun, Se Bee Mn, Branklin, III 
sh AS rene & 33 - - - a Se C. H. Wade, - - - - - Paris, Ill. 

' <p ones & Sheets - - idney, io aM & Goodwine, - - Ss 5; 

Western Gyrating Cleaner, Hight Sizes, Capacities 200 to Logan & Co... - - - - Nashville, Tenn. G. W. Nicely, Ee Pobe Miami, Tadien Ty. 
2,500 Bu. Per Hour. Ottawa Co, Co-op. Assn., Rocky Ridge, Ohio Hanna-Pate Grain Co., - - ~- Joplin, Mo. 


oni EAT YOU NEED ce Hl WILLIAMS PATENT GRINDER 


notice, at any time, by sending your orders to us, We have the 
big assortments, our goods are always of the best obtainable 
quality and our prices as low as consistent with such quality. 


We have the finest equipment in the country for doing } Feed, Cereals and Hay 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding 


Try us once and learn what perfect work is like. Write for 
our Catalog and Prices. 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. COMPANY 


Formerly Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. 


N. W. Agents: Richardson Automatic Scale Co., The Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Alsop Process Co., Dufour Bolting Cloth Co., and Knickerbocker Dust Collectors. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Most Rapid Grinder 
Made 


Will Grind Any 
Cereal, All Kinds of 
Hay or Herbage 
Food, Green or Dry. 


“FEED GRINDER” 


Some of the satisfied users of the F. R. Morris 


Grain Driers and Conditioners 


Rialto Elevator Co., 2 Driers, Milwaukee, Wis. Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co... ..Fremont, Neb. 


1,200 of Our Millisin Operation 


Milwaukee Elevator Co.,2Driers ‘ is Sheffield Milling Co...... Minneapolis, Minn, 

National Distilling Co....... ss es McGuire & Atwood.......... Superior, Wis. . 

G. 8. Connard & Co... 22. ..-.0.5: Elgin, Ill. Itaska Elevator Co.......... se #6 WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. vi 
Washer Grain Co........... Atchison, Kan. Plymouth Milling Co.:....... Le Mars, Iowa 

Tabasco Plantation Co., Santa Lucrecia,Mex. Chas, R, Lull.............. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., two, Omaha, Neb. Meyers & Co........... Hamburg, Germany 


Write any or all of above users for their verdict. I am willing to abide 
by what they will tell you. 

It takes some time to build these large driers and now is the time to 
place your order for a Morris Drier, which you will surely need to place 
your grain in merchantable condition. Don’t wait until you lose the cost 
of a drier before installing one, as they pay for themselves in a few months. 


F,. R. MORRIS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE WILLIAMS PAT. CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER CO. 


2705 N. Broadway Old Colony Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CLEAN YOUR CORN 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 
high grade of corn. 

It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result of 
its extremely nice work. Order now. : 


THE McLEOD AUTOMATIC SCALE 


The scale that weighs 


AVE you ever seen an atitomatic scale choke up on light oats or 
straws in the grain? Of course you have, but nota McLEOD!! We 
guarantee them against this. 

Do you want an automatic scale that can be set in one second to weigh 
by hand, thus testing at any stage of your work whether your grain is run- 
ning uniform or varying in grade? If so, you want a McLEOD. 


Factories at Bloomington, IIl., and Marietta, Kan. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y.; U. Si A; 


——————— REPRESENTED BY 
W.J. Scott, 512 Traders’ Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward A. Ordway, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B. Trask. Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


NOTE—The McLeod Automatic Scale was formerly made under lease of our patents, by a 
company at Peru, Ill., but this lease terminated July 17, 1907, and anyone buying a McLeod 
Scale from any firm except ours will be liable to us for a royalty. 


Agents wanted among grain men everywhere 
For catalog and terms address 


McLEOD BROS., - Bloomington, IIl. 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
& SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of 
maintenance. Has great capacity and requires com- 
paratively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The Prinz Automatic Receiving Separator 


ie construction and oper- 
ation this machine has 
no rival. It is the perfected 
separator for elevators. 

It was the first machine 
equipped with short-travel 
sieves and patented auto- 
matic sieve cleaner. 

The sieves are cleaned 
automatically, and expen- 
sive and _ unsatisfactory 
hand-cleaning is entirely’ 
dispensed with. 

The sieves are made of 
sheet steel and have long 
life. 


HERE wild mustard 
seed is prevalent this 
machine is a great boon to 
grain dealers. It will separate 
mustard seed from wild buck- 
wheat and grassseed and save 
the mustard seed in merchant- 
able condition. 


In a Class by Itself 


Mh. 


ail 


OR its capacity it re- 

quires less power and 
space than any similar ma- 
chine. 

It makes perfect separa- 
tions, taking out the im- 
purities and saving the 
good grain. 

We will be pleased to 
send you full particulars of 
construction and operation 
if you will say the word. 


HERE is a constant de- 

mand for mustard seed 
at good prices, and this ma- 
chine will pay for itself in a 
short time. It is’ the only 
mustard seed separator that 
does perfect work. Write for 
complete information. 


THE PRINZ & RAU MEG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


te dtl tle: BY W. G. Clark. 415A La Salle Ave., eames » es H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. M. Miles, 1057 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 


; F. E. Lebman, 124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo 


Near, 770 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES, Ingenieur Bureau “Zwijndrecht,’’ Cornelis Schuytstraat 50, Amsterdam, Holland. 
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Genuine 
Salem 
Buckets 


The Genuine Salem Bucket is light, serviceable and 
Enters the material easily, carries 
Different gauges of 
Made only by 


H.W.CALDWELL & SON CO. 


cHICaAge 
SOLE AGENTS 


correctly shaped. 
maximum load and empties clean. 
steel suitable for handling any material. 
The W. J. Clark Co., Salem, Ohio. 


Imitations are no cheaper. Watch for the Clark Stamp. We 
are Sole Agents. Largestock. Prompt shipments. Catalogue “S.” 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, I7th St. and Western Ave. NEW YORK, 95 Liberty St. 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


Screw Conveyors 


Unquestionably our Helicoid (continuous flight conveyor) is the 
best screw conveyor made. We are the originators of and fully 
equipped to make sectional flight conveyor also, but advise cus- 
tomers to use Helicoid, because it is better balanced and more 
durable than any other screw conveyor, and renders more satisfactory 
service. 


Helicoid conveyor is well adapted to the handling of grain 
and all milling products; cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
fertilizers, sugar, starch, rice, coal, ashes, cement, concrete, 
phosphate, sawdust, and many other articles. 


Helicoid costs no more than other conveyors. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, Western Ave., I7th-I8th St. NEW YORK, 95 Liberty St. 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


Richardson’s 
Automatic Scales 


Used by the leading 
brewers for WEIGH- 
ING IN GRAIN and 
for keeping an exact 
record of THE MALT 
that passes to the 
MASH TUN. 


Write for our new Catalogue 


Richardson Scale Co. 


7 Park Row, New York 122 Monroe St., Chicago 


LET HIM TRY IT—HIS JUDGMENT IS GOOD 


That is your competitor. Well, he has, and we will for the asking send you 


his opinion on Leviathan Belting in his elevators. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


1215-1245 Carpenter St., Philadelphia 
55-57 Market St., Chicago 40 Pearl Street, Buffalo 
120 Pearl St., Boston 309 Broadway, New York 


A COMPLETE LIST 


of Grain Elevators and Grain Storage Warehouses 


IN CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY 
with notes of their construction, terminal facilities, etc., for use of rail- 


roads, commission men, insurance companies and others. Compiled and 
published by the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Now Is 
The Time 
To Buy 


Monarch Attrition Mills 


You are neglecting an opportunity to add to the profits of your 
business by failing to install a good feed grinder. There are 
hundreds of Monarchs in Elevators all over the country and every 
one is a money maker for its owner. Ground feed is constantly 
growing in demand, and if you are not getting your share of the 
business you are missing some ‘‘easy money.’’ We want you to 
pveeeete the merits of the Monarch, the best feed grinder made. 

end for 


OUR CATALOGUE 


It tells why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze interchangeable 
bearings; cable-chain oilers; double movable base; safety spring; 
quick release; relief spring; special adjustable endless belt drives; 
hammered steel shafting; ball bearings and other improvements not 
found in competing mills. This catalogue is free; write for it. 


Mention amount and kind of power you 
expect to use for operating a mill 


SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 


Northwestern Branch: 
7 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
John Williams Taylor, Southwestern Agent, 
491 Pacific Ave., DALLAS, TEX AS 


Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 
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over this class of cleaners. 
faster with less power than any other cleaner. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


We make a complete line of Corn Shellers and Cleaners. 
The Victor Sheller has been for years recognized as the standard Sheller of the country. 


It is now made adjustable and can be adjusted for different kinds of work. This feature, together with 
its well known qualities of strength, durability and efficiency, makes it a very profitable machine. to operate. 


The Cornwall Corn Cleaner was the first of the shaker cleaners and has always kept the 
Its patent finger sieve enables it to clean the corn better and do the work 


lead 


We also make the Little Victor Sheller and Cleaner and the Rolling Screen Cleaner. 
Our line of Feed Mills and Separators is unsurpassed. 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


Builders of Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


Send for latest circulars. 


ALFALFA 


The Williams Pat. Alfalfa Hay 


CUTTER and GRINDER 


WE BUILD COMPLETE PLANTS—Built 15 Plants Since 1905 


Write For Bulletin No. 6 


THE WILLIAMS PAT. CRUSHER & PULVERIZER C0. 


Old Colony Bldg. 2705 N. Broadway 
Chicago St. Louis 


“The 1905 Cyclone is from 39% to 27% 
more efficient than the old Cyclone, con- 
sidering both power consumed and quantity 
of air discharged.” 


The Mechanical Engineering Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


“THE NEW CYCLONE 1905”’ 


Manufactured exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACTS CALL FOR 


‘SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY;,: 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 4 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Deuble 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST; 


In successful use 25 years drying 


. GOES LIKE SIXTY 
> SELLS LIKE SIXTY 60 
SELLS FoR SIXTY 


ILSON B E S U RE 
> To equip your Grain Elevator 


For Pumping, Cream Building with our light self- 


Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. FREE TRIAL 
Ask for catalog-all sizes 


lifting passenger lifts. 
Strong and _ substantlally 
made. 


INEXPENSIVE, QUICK 


No more work climbing 


Stairs. Cost no more than 

Stairways and take up one- 

quarter the room. 
Correspondence Invited. 


SIDNEY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Soft Corn and Car Shortage 


Will make your life a burden this winter. 

Get a HESS DRIER and save your grain. You'll 
make money, too, with it, besides the losses you can 
prevent. 

Most of the big grain dealers have large HESS 
DRIERS. The smaller houses may be amply pro- 
tected with our carload-a-day machine. Price 
$600.00 and $900.00 f. 0. b. Chicago. 

Ask us about them. Free booklet. 


HESS WARMING AND VENTILATING CO. 
910 Tacoma Building, Chicago, II. 


")\ “EUREKA” CLEANERS 


represent the highest grade of machinery built 
for cleaning grain, embodying all the best 
methods and the latest improvements. 


The Perfect Feed Grinder 


This Mill has Double the Grinding 
Capacity, while the Price is about 
One-Half that of any Mill Made. 


Self-Oiling Bearings used exclusively 
Substantial Construction Great Sieve Separations 
Efficient Air Separations Satisfaction Guaranteed 


GUARANTEED AS FOLLOWS: 


No. 1.—15 to 25 Bushels per hour with 1% to 3 H.P. 
No. 2.—25 to 50 Bushels per hour with 4 to 6 H.P. 
No. 3.—60 to 75 Bushels per hour with 6 to ro H. P. 


SPEED: 
About 1,500 Revolutions per Minute. 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


“Eureka” Works, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Represented by 
SHERER, 412 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
) D> MATTESON, 412 S. Third St., pWancapety, Minn. 
J. N. HEATER, Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo 
NOTH- go wa repartee co., 
329-1330 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


You Should Handle It. Write us. 


Macgowan & Finigan Foundry & Machine Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Our traveling Brush device is the simplest, strongest and 
best made. Strong fibre brushes are made to travel back 
and forth across the under side of the screens, thoroughly 
brushing them and freeing the perforations from any grain or 
seed with which they may become clogged, making it impos- 
sible for the meshes to fill up. 

Any man who has used a Cleaner or Separator knows that 
the meshes or perforations in the lower screen soon become 
clogged so that it is mecessary to “scrape” or “pound” the 
screen in order to clear the perforations. Our Traveling 
Brushes keep the screens clear all the time, and make the ca- 
pacity and work of the machine uniform. 

With a machine not equipped with the Traveling Brushes 
it is often necessary to keep one man in constant attendance 
when cleaning a dirty run of stock, to keep the screens clear 
and insure satisfactory work. 

The advantages of using one of our machines equipped 
with Traveling Brushes is apparent: The quality of the work 
is improved; the capacity of the machine is increased; the 
cost of operation is reduced, and one has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has the best that money can buy. 


Catalogue with prices and full description upon application. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, Michigan 


THE PEERLESS 


Automatic Distributing Spout 


WITH THE: - = 


Peerless Automatic Head Hopper 


Distributes all the grain all the 
time. Mixing grain when dis- 
tributing itis impossible. Scat- 
tering grain when distributing 
it isimpossible. Sending grain 


e cz a L, < ; — ; a eacletesaeh: ible. 
The New Ohio Corn Sheller GZS | Eis oe Riley ee aie: 


PATENT PENDING by Ue) spout. It opérates the same 

as other spouts. It uses the 
same indicator as other spouts. Any other spout 
works with the Head Hopper. 


Four ways of discharging your grain: 
Right and left hand, over and under. 


Screw-knocker feed. 


Ray ah : IT WILL SERVE 14 BINS 
Made in sizes capacity 300 to 1,000 


bus. per hour. The best made Sheller The Distributing Spouts are sold together with the 
on the market. 11] Head Hopper or separate, 


Drags, Cleaners, Passenger Elevators, Write for Circulars and Prices 
Dumps, Heads, Cast Iron Boots; every- 


thing for an elevator. Write ees | sac ea Spout Ce 
The Philip Smith Manufacturing Co. 505 Commonwealth Ave. 


SIDNEY, OHIO Detroit, Michigan 
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This machine will 
clean barley, wheat 


or flax better than 
an ordinary ware- 
house separator. 


ci 
CL 
Gral hes GyANER 


HUNTLEY MFG-Co, 
SiLVeR CREEK. 


STS” ONIT 
AP awsinanen 


NAY. 


If you desire a sepa- 
rator for cleaning 
wheat, flax or barley 
—doing good work, 
with a reasonable 
capacity—look into 
the merits of this 
machine. 


Special folder sent for the asking 


The Monitor Corn Cleaner 
(shown below) will take 
shelled corn, etc., from 
shellers and clean it satis- 
factorily for shipment. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Here’s what one user says 
of the Special Corn and 
Grain Separator, another 
Monitor leader: 


Winchester, Ind., U. S. A., January 23, 1907. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Beg to inform you that we have started the 
Special Corn and Grain Separator, which you built for our 
Chesterfield house, and assure you that it is everything that you 
claim for it. We are now operating five of your separators, and 
every one of them is giving the very best satisfaction, but we 
think the last one has.some advantages over the others. We 
have had very little trouble with corn grading this fall, and 
believe it is due to the fact that where our houses are not equipped 
with your separator we have been running our corn to Win- 
chester and cleaning it over your machine here: We certainly 
recommend these separators to anyone who wishes a combined 
cleaning machine. Very truly yours, 


GOODRICH BROS. HAY & GRAIN CoO. 


Send for circular of this machine 


The entire Monitor line, embracing Oat Clippers, Smutters and Scourers, Seed Cleaners, Flax 
Separators, is detailed in our catalogue, which we shall be glad to send you 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Mississippi and 17th Streets, San Francisco, Cal., Berger, Carter Co., 
Pacific Coast Agents 

A. S. Garman, General Agent, Akron, Ohio 

S. J. McTiernan, St. Louis Agent, Terminal Hotel 


302 Traders Building, Chicago, Ill., F. M. Smith, Agent 
316-318 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent 
121 Front Street, New York, N. Y., W. K. Miller, Agent 
10 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent 


